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The  author  sajs ;  *  Tbe  thought  ot  the  young  people 
of  Christian  Endeavor  Societies  everywbvie  has  been 
constantly  In  my  mind  while  preparing  this  book  for 
the  press.’’  Dr.  Clark,  In  the  Introdnctlon,  sa^  ;  “In 
many  respects  this  Is  a  very  nnoanal  book.  While  It 
has  the  Interest  of  a  story.  It  will  be  peculiarly  fascina¬ 
ting  to  many  becanse  from  the  Oriental  point  of  view 
it  relates  tbe  life  of  a  great  rellgloas  leader.  It  la  a 
translation  of  the  Japanese  own  account  of  their  great¬ 
est  god.”  The  Japanese  original  Is  regarded  as  the 
best  life  of  Buddha  extant  in  Japan.  It  Is  believed  by 
the  millions  of  readers  In  Japan  to  represent  tbe  real 
facts  In  the  case.  Its  perusal,  therefore,  will  reveal 
something  of  the  vast  difference  between  the  teachings 
of  Bnddha  and  of  Christ.  Whether  from  cnrioelty  or 
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for  bis  carefnl  conscientions  work,  and  he  has  repre¬ 
sented  Confnclns  not  nnfaltbfnlly  In  bis  selections  and 
arrangement  of  the  quotations  from  the  sacred  books  of 
•  hlna.”  This  heir  g  so,  the  reader  will  obtain  a  clear 
idea  of  the  negative  chaiacter  of  the  teachings  of  tbe 
great  sage,  of  not  doing  rather  than  doing,  of  the  pro- 
fonnd  teachings  of  phUosophical  morality  and  of  the 
entire  abaence  of  trnly  religions  sentiment  or  Impnlse. 
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how  high  intelligent  morality  may  reach,  and  at  the 
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All  Round  the  Horizon. 


The  debates  in  Parliament  upon  that  part  of 
the  Queen’s  speech  which  related  to  the 
Venezuelan  difficulty  reveal  a  universal  feel¬ 
ing  of  goodwill  toward  the  United  States.  Sir 
William  Vernon  Harcourt,  who  now  leads 
the  Opposition,  expressed  his  gratification  at 
the  prospect  of  immediate  settlement  held  out 
by  the  speech  from  the  throne,  and  urged 
that  no  word  should  be  spoken  which  should 
embarrass  the  Government  in  seeking  to  ac¬ 
complish  this  purpose.  He  begged  that  no 
diplomatic  punctilios  should  be  permitted  to 
stand  in  the  way.  The  question,  he  said,  I 
was  certainly  one  of  arbitration  ;  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  profess  to  be  great 
advocates  of  arbitration  throughout  the  world,  j 


and  it  was  not  for  one  party  of  a  dispute  to 
define  what  is  in  dispute.  The  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine  be  stated  to  be  equivalent  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  balance  of  power  among  European  na¬ 
tions,  a  matter  for  which  England  had  more 
than  once  intervened  in  European  difficul¬ 
ties.  Mr.  Balfour,  though  controverting  some 
of  Sir  William’s  opinions,  expressed  himself 
without  qualification  as  recognizing  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  as  in  favor 
of  arbitration,  with  the  hope  that  the  result 
of  the  present  difficulty  would  be  a  general 
system  of  arbitration. 

Lord  Rosebery  was  unqualified  in  bis 
expression  of  friendly  feeling.  He  wel¬ 
comed  the  intervention  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Venezuelan  matter,  inasmuch  as  it 
introduced  into  the  question  the  important 
element  of  a  solid,  substantial  government 
offering  to  guarantee  the  permanence  of  any 
settlement  that  might  be  arrived  at.  He  rec¬ 
ognized  “  with  infinite  joy”  the  indication  in 
the  speech  from  the  throne  that  there  had 
been  communications  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  in  the  direction  of  an 
equitable  arrangement. 

To  this  enthusiastic  utterance  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury  replied  somewhat  coldly  that  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  United  States  in  the  matter 
might  produce  some  desirable  results,  but  he 
did  not  see  the  need  of  invoking  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  He  approved,  however,  of  arbitra¬ 
tion,  though  with  limitations.  The  United 
States  attached  a  more  unrestricted  value 
to  that  method  of  adjusting  differences 
than  had  hitherto  been  done  in  England.  It 
could  hardly  be  expected  that  the  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  would  retrace  his  steps  with  more  alac¬ 
rity  than  this.  _ 

In  the  House  of  Combions,  on  Monday,  an 
amendment  to  the  address  in  reply  to  the 
Queen’s  speech  having  been  moved,  deploring 
the  absence  from  the  speech  of  an  explicit 
assurance  that  the  whole  boundary  dispute 
with  Venezuela  would  be  referred  to  arbitra- 
ion,  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the 
United  States,  such  an  amendment  was 
strongly  deprecated  by  Mr.  Balfour  because 
its  defeat,  which  would,  in  fact,  be  only  a 
vote  of  approval  of  the  crown,  would  give  the 
United  States  the  impression  that  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  unfriendly ;  and  at  the  request  of 
the  Liberal  leader.  Sir  William  Vernon  Har¬ 
court,  the  amendment  was  for  that  reason 
withdrawn.  Very  warm  praise  was  on  this 
occasion  given  to  the  United  States  for  the 
patience  and  moderation  she  has  shown. 

Immediately  after  the  speech  from  the 
throne  at  the  opening  of  Parliament,  Lord 
Salisbury  announced  that  direct  negotiations 
with  Venezuela  would  soon  be  resumed,  thus 
facilitating  the  settlement  of  the  question.  It 


is  reported  that  by  advice  of  the  United  States 
Venezuehi  will  send  a  representative  to  Lon¬ 
don  for  this  purpose.  The  London  Times 
strongly  urges  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr. 
Smalley,  that  of  a  new  joint  Commission  to 
consist  of  two  Englishmen  and  two  Ameri¬ 
cans,  who  shall  ascertain  the  facts  and  report 
them  to  the  Cabinets  of  the  two  countries. 


Such  a  Commission,  if  formed,  will  be  able 
to  profit  greatly  by  the  progress  already  made 
by  our  own  Commission.  Venezuela  has  now 
consented  to  submit  her  papers  to  this  Com¬ 
mission.  The  chart  which  the  oflSoers  of  our 
Geographical  Survey,  aided  by  Mr.  Justin 
Winser,  have  had  in  hand,  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  and  was  laid  before  the  Commission 
last  Saturday.  It  is  said  to  be  the  most  per¬ 
fect  map  of  the  northern  part  of  South 
America  in  existence.  As  an  example  of  the 
thoroughness  with  which  this  Commission  is 
going  into  the  question,  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  task  it  involves,  it  may  be  noticed  that 
Mr.  Spofford,  the  Congressional  Librarian, 
has  presented  to  the  Commission  the  biblio¬ 
graphy  of  the  subject,  which  includes  over 
a  hundred  works  not  in  the  Congressional 
Library  which  must  be  sought  elsewhere.  In 
connection  with  the  genersl  subject,  it  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  notice  that  President  Cleveland 
has  acceded  to  the  request  of  the  Italian  Min¬ 
ister  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  arbitrate  certain 
questions  in  dispute  beteen  Italy  and  Brazil. 


The  Queen’s  utterances  with  regard  to 
Armenia  were  altogether  too  vague  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  with  satisfaction  by  any  but  Lord 
Salisbury’s  warmest  supporters.  In  the  de¬ 
bate  on  the  address  in  reply  to  the  Queen’s 
speech  Lord  Rosebery,  in  particular,  was  ex¬ 
tremely  severe,  saying  that  he  was  forced  to 
conclude  that  the  Government  had  decided 
to  abandon  the  cause  of  the  Armenians,  and 
that  Lord  Salisbury  was  prepared  to  repudi¬ 
ate  bis  early  utterances  on  the  question. 
The  Prime  Minister’s  recent  statements  re¬ 
garding  England’s  treaty  obligations  were 
characterized  by  Lord  Rosebery  as  absolutely 
incorrect.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Powers  to 
see  that  the  reforms  required  by  the  treaty  of 
Berlin  were  carried  into  effect.  The  Cypru  s 
convention,  he  said,  laid  special  obligations 
upon  England,  and  such  an  expression  of  im- 
potency  as  that  conveyed  by  the  statement 
which  had  been  made  by  the  Premier  had 
never  before  been  made  by  a  British  Minis¬ 
ter.  Was  this,  he  asked,  peace  with  honor? 


The  lately  issued  blue  book  makes  clear 
that  it  is  Russia  which  has  all  along  stood  in 
the  way  of  the  Powers.  It  is  Russia,  too, 
which  stands  in  the  way  of  our  having  a 
despatch  boat  in  the  harbor  of  Constantino¬ 
ple.  Now  comes  the  report  that  Russia  ha 
concluded  a  treaty  with  Turkey.  The  out 
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oome  of  ^siich  a  treaty  cannot  but  be  moat  un> 
fortunaio,  not  for  Armenia  only,  but  for  the 
prog^aaa  of  civilization;  but  for  Armenia  it 
meant  destruction  unless  Great  Britain  will 
rouse  herself  and  take  a  frank  and  bold  stand 
for  pure  humanity's  sake.  The  past  week  has 
seen  no  momentuous  event,  but  several  sig¬ 
nificant  ones.  Miss  Barton  and  her  colleagues 
have  arrived  in  Constantinople ;  the  Porte  has 
consented  to  Minister  Terrell’s  request  that 
the  Rev.  George  P.  Knapp  of  Bitlis,  arrested 
for  sedition,  shall  be  brought  to  Constantino¬ 
ple  for  trial,  and  a  proclamation  of  amnesty 
has  been  issued  to  the  Armenians  in  Zeitoun. 

The  reason  for  this  apparent  clemency  is  not 
far  to  seek.  There  are  nearly  a  thousand 
Turkish  prisoners  in  Zeitoun,  their  fate  in  the 
hands  of  the  Armenians  there  intrenched. 
The  garrison  at  Zeitoun  is  very  strong,  some 
18,000,  it  is  said.  Against  it  there  is  opposed 
a  beleaguering  force  of  85,000,  but  these  are 
rapidly  falling  a  prey  to  cold  and  insufficient 
supplies,  and  being  weakened  by  desertion.  It 
is  very  doubtful  whether  Zeitoun  will  accept 
thb  amnesty;  the  Sultan  has  not  shown  him- 
aelf  one  whose  promises  are  to  be  trusted. 

The  new  Captain  General  of  the  Spanish 
forces  in  Cuba  is  more  than  justifying  his 
former  reputation  for  cruelty.  It  was  to  be 
expected  that  he  would  take  vigorous  meas¬ 
ures  to  prosecute  the  war ;  that  is  no  more 
than  his  duty.  The  five  proclamations  which 
he  has  issued  within  the  first  week  of  his 
command  show,  however,  that  his  notion  of 
vigorous  action  is,  in  fact,  the  extreme  of 
barbarity.  All  persons  who  so  much  as  ex¬ 
press  the  opinion  that  the  Cubans  are  getting 
the  better,  all  who  even  repeat  the  report  of 
a  Spanish  defeat  or  a  Cuban  victory,  however 
true  to  fact,  with  all  who  in  any  way  give 
information  or  help  to  the  insurgents,  are 
amenable  to  summary  martial  law,  the  pen¬ 
alty  being  death  or  imprisonment  for  life. 
General  Weyler  assures  the  representatives  of 
the  United  Press  that  these  rules  do  not  apply 
to  Americans ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  any 
information  which  American  correspondents 
may  secure  will  at  once  be  traced  to  some 
unfortunate  Cuban,  who  will  pay  the  penalty. 
There  is  a  rumor  that  twenty-four  political 
prisoners  have  been  shot  by  order  of  General 
Weyler.  He  denies  it,  but  General  Gomez 
has  notified  him  that  if  Cubans  in  the  cities 
are  shot,  he  will  retaliate  by  shooting  Span¬ 
iards  in  the  interior.  The  confiiot  appears  to 
be  rapidly  approaching  the  barbarous  stage. 

The  value  to  surgery  of  Professor  Roent¬ 
gen’s  discovery  has  been  corroborated  in  the 
laboratory  of  Columbia  College.  Professor 
Pupin  has  been  highly  successful  in  his  ex- 
perlm*'nts  there,  and  both  the  Presbyterian 
Hospiud  and  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  are  about  to  equip  themselves  with 
the  necessary  apparatus  for  making  use  of  the 
discovery.  From  Toronto  comes  the  report 
that  a  needle  in  a  woman’s  foot  was  located 
by  the  cathode  rays  and  successfully  removed. 
Electricians  and  photographers  all  over  the 
country  are  experimenting  on  the  lines  of  this 
discovery,  and  two  young  amateur  photogra¬ 
phers  of  Chicago  believe  that  they  have  made 
a  new  discovery  in  the  same  line,  by  which, 
without  the  aid  of  electricity,  by  a  simple 
process  of  filtering  the  sunlight,  the  interior 
of  opaque  objects  may  be  photographed.  The 
importance  of  Prof.  Roentgen’s  discovery 
seems  likely  to  be  as  epoch-making  as  the 
establishment  of  the  Copemican  system  of 
astronomy,  or  the  revelations  of  geology  as  to 
the  age  of  the  world.  All  the  scientific  doc¬ 
trines  based  upon  the  nature  of  light  must,  of 
neoessity,  be  revised,  and  it  is  impossible  even 
to  imagine  what  new  wonders  of  practical 
achievement  lie  in  the  near  future. 


INTERNAL  WEATHER. 

By  Rev.  Samuel  T.  Clarke. 

The  perpetual  curate  of  society  is  our  old 
friend,  the  Weather.  In  the  world’s  universal 
parish  when  anything  goes  wrong,  when  ban¬ 
quets  disappoint,  crops  fail,  or  bodily  infirmi¬ 
ties  abound,  every  one,  of  course,  scolds  the 
curate,  while  everything  else  goes  soott  free. 
What  a  comfort  is  bad  weather  to  people’s 
consciences  I 

This  universal  practice  touching  the  con¬ 
tretemps  of  sour  days  ought  to  be  applied  in 
another  sphere.  All  that  is  true  of  external 
atmospheric  disorders  holds  good  as  to  what 
goes  on  in  the  life  within.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  internal  weather,  and  upon  it  people 
are  justified  in  laying  the  blame  of  many 
things  for  which,  otherwise,  they  bitterly 
censure  themselves  all  through  life.  Much 
unfaith,  religious  eclipse,  and  spiritual  misery 
is  only  the  reflection  of  grey,  low-lying,  inner 
clouds.  At  such  times  the  victim  ought  to 
say,  ‘'This  is  not  I,  hut  old  probabilities  that 
dwelleth  within  me.”  The  relief  resulting 
would  be  immense. 

But  is  there  such  a  thing  as  internal 
weather?  Of  a  truth  there  is,  and  it  bears  no 
necessary  relation  to  that  without.  Its  phases 
may  be  observed  in  the  soul  at  almost  any 
time.  There  are  days  when  it  is  quite  pleas¬ 
ant  within,  every  bird  of  joy  singing  merry 
roundelays,  though  the  wind  may  be  howling 
without.  Then  came  fierce,  raging  fever 
days,  when  the  heavens  are  brass  and  the 
eyes  burn  with  inner  fires.  The  soul  has,  too, 
its  April  showers,  when  all  is  sad,  desolate, 
and  melancholy.  Then  follow  severe  storms, 
tearing  up  all  the  foundations  of  life,  cutting 
loose  all  old  ties  and  whirling  the  soul  aloft 
like  a  helpless  leaf.  It  changes,  and  the  spir¬ 
itual  skies  are  clear  and  soft,  the  air  balmy 
and  resinous,  as  a  day  in  June.  Thus  recur 
spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter,  in  order 
or  out  of  order.  Then  come  two  seasons  of 
mental  fog,  when  all  the  landmarks  of  faith 
are  hazy  and  uncertain  and  men  have  to  feel 
their  way  around.  These  are  freshet  days, 
when  bad  news  comes  in  like  a  flood,  at  every 
opening.  Then  come  perfect  days,  when  all 
the  inner  flower  beds  blossom  out  in  glory, 
ushering  in  the  Indian  summer  of  life  that 
sometimes  lasts  till  snow  flies  and  the  end. 
Thus  almost  every  kind  of  external  weather 
is  reproduced  in  the  soul. 

Now  if  this  psychological  law  were  always 
kept  in  mind,  how  different  would  life  be. 
Taking  no  note  of  it,  however,  weather-beaten 
spirits  are  apt  to  mourn  in  another  vein.  “I 
am  miserable,”  cries  the  sufferer  .  “Every¬ 
one  dislikes  or  misunderstands  me.  My  work 
is  all  going  wrong,  and  I  am  on  the  verge  of 
some  dreadful  disease.  My  family  is  not  as 
sympathetic  as  others,  and  my  church  did  not 
care  for  me  or  help  me.  I  am  discouraged, 
lonesome,  not  wanted  or  needed  in  the  world.” 

These  are  the  thoughts  that  drive  on  to 
suicide.  But  the  probability  is  that  such  a 
condition  is  nothing  but  a  case  of  internal 
weather.  Now  if  that  victim  will  say  this  and 
feel  it,  he  can  reason  himself  out  of  all  his 
misery.  In  a  few  days  the  whole  world  will 
undergo  a  radical  change  to  his  eyes.  No  one 
can  tell  where  this  internal  weather  comes 
from,  or  to  what  point  it  disappears.  It  must 
be  accepted  in  silence  as  a  law  or  condition  of 
the  mind.  It  is  simply  the  same  knock-down 
fact  that  its  counterpart  is  outside. 

There  are  people,  doubtless,  who  know 
nothing  by  experience  of  this  subject.  But 
that  is  so  much  the  worse  for  them.  Among 
the  well  known,  for  instance,  there  is  Alfred 
Austin,  the  new  English  Laureate,  who  seems 
destitute  of  all  such  experience,  so  was  Euclid 
and  Schopenhauer,  the  man  with  an  ossified 


soul.  But  those  who  have  deeply  touched  the 
universal  human  heart,  like  Edgar  Allen  Poe, 
the  Jewish  poet  David,  and  Whittier,  and 
many  othen,  abound  in  sun  and  shade  inside. 
It  is  their  weather  experience,  in  fact,  t^at 
has  made  them. 

Very  early  in  life  precautions  ought  to  be 
taken  for  self-protection  against  these  invisi¬ 
ble  ills.  If  they  cannot  be  reasoned  away  in 
the  manner  already  mentioned,  there  remains 
one  sovereign  remedy  that  always  proves 
successful,  and  that  is  Christian  faith.  One 
of  the  most  kindly  offices  of  our  holy  religion 
ministers  in  this  direction.  It  points  us  to  a 
great  specialist  in  the  control  of  mental 
storms  and  chaos.  His  influence,  most  mag¬ 
netic,  ever  fills  the  heart  so  full  of  sunshine 
that  old  conditions  and  darkness  are  driven 
out  by  new  light.  Sin  is  one  of  the  greatest 
weather  breeders,  and  it  is  by  curing  of  this 
that  he  commences  his  great  work  within. 
Then  the  daily  study  of  the  teachings  of 
Christ  during  such  seasons  introduces  within 
a  new  atmosphere  that  supersedes  all  else.  As 
young  David  with  his  harp  quieted  the  heart 
of  the  mad  old  king,  so  Christ  drowns  the 
roar  of  internal  weather,  with  the  music 
strange  and  sweet  of  His  precious  Gospel,  fill 
ing  those  who  kneel  in  prayer  before  Him  for 
relief  from  spiritual  shipwreck,  with  the  oil  of 
gladness,  with  trust  in  God,  gentleness,  peace 
of  mind,  love,  and  long  suffering.  Home-made 
things,  when  nice,  are  always  better  than 
boughten.  Anyone  can  manufacture  their 
own  weather  fresh  to  order  every  day  if  they 
use  this  receipt  book  of  the  Gospel. 

Yonder  on  the  picturesque  Hudson  towers 
that  royal  old  mountain  christened  from  time 
immemorial,  the  Storm  King.  The  shadows 
and  tempests  of  ages  have  beaten  at  its  base, 
but  its  summit  wears  the  crown  of  supernal 
sunshine.  The  Lord  Jesus  is  the  Storm  King 
of  the  soul,  and  led  to  that  roi  k  that  is 
higher  than  they,  all  the  weary  and  heavy 
laden  of  earth  have  found  rest  to  their  souls. 
By  loving  and  serving  Him  in  the  Christian 
life,  they  have  met  with  such  a  change  of 
heart  that  all  the  wild  weather  within  has 
died  away  in  a  quiet  calm  and  ever  at  evening 
time  there  hath  been  light. 


A  bill'  has  been  introduced  in  the  Assembly 
at  Albany  in  the  interest  of  dealers  in  “deli¬ 
catessen,”  hams,  sausages,  cured  fish,  canned 
meat,  fruit,  etc.,  permitting  the  sale  at  all 
hours  of  Sunday  of  these  articles,  under  the 
name  of  ‘'cooked  food,”  together  with  “milk, 
ice.  and  soda  water.”  The  present  law  allows 
the  selling  of  all  sorts  of  food  until  10  o’clock. 
The  bill  has  been  twice  before  the  Committee 
on  Codes,  and  was  urged  by  a  delegation  of 
German  and  Jewish  dealers  from  the  East 
Side,  these  shops  being  chiefly  below  Four¬ 
teenth  Street  and  east  of  the  Bowery.  As 
these,  articles  embrace  a  large  part  of  the 
stock  of  grocery  stores,  the  bill,  if  it  became 
a  law,  would  virtually  compel  such  stores,  all 
over  the  State,  to  keep  open  on  Sunday, 
on  the  principle  that  if  one  sells  others  must 
do  so  in  self-protection.  Furthermore,  as  in 
most  of  these  stores  liquor  and  beer  is  sold  in 
packages,  it  would  be  impossible  to  prevent 
unscrupulous  dealers  from  selling  these  things 
on  Sunday.  The  New  York  Sabbath  Com¬ 
mittee  was  represented  at  both  the  hearings 
by  its  Secretary,  and  presented  protests  against 
the  bill  from  twenty- five  of  the  leading  pas¬ 
tors  on  the  East  Side,  both  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  and  from  nearly  a  hundred  of  the 
grocers  themselves,  who  claim  that  they  need 
their  Sunday  rest  as  well  as  others  and  are 
satisfied  with  the  law  as  it  is,  if  their  com¬ 
petitors  are  made  to  obey  it.  It  would  seem 
to  be  enough  to  show  the  character  of  the  bill 
to  ensure  its  defeat.  But  the  promoters  of  the 
measure  have  counted  on  this  kind  of  opposi¬ 
tion.  Let  the  friends  of  the  Sabbath  over  the 
State  promptly  address  each  his  own  Assem¬ 
blyman  on  the  subject. 


XUM 


F  ebruary  20,  1896. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


THE  CONDITION  OF  THINGS  IN  STRIA. 

There  have  been  many  inquiries  made  as  to 
the  condition  of  things  in  Syria,  and  some 
friends  of  the  Presbyterian  missionaries  there 
have  been  made  apprehensive  by  reports 
printed  in  the  secular  papers.  The  following 
copy  of  a  recent  letter  by  Dr,  H.  H.  Jessup 
(addressed  to  Secretary  A.  J.  Brown)  will  serve 
to  reassure  any  of  our  readers  who  may  have 
been  fearful  lest  the  dangers  which  have 
overhung  the  American  Board’s  missionaries, 
should  involve  also  our  own.  Dr.  Jessup 
writes,  under  date  of  Beirut,  January  21st : 

We  have  noticed  in  the  United  States  papers 
a  good  many  sensational  letters  about  Syria, 
the  most  of  which  were  based  on  street 
rumors,  sent  off  red-hot  and  afterwards  con¬ 
tradicted  here  on  the  ground. 

1.  One  of  them  was  that  a  “Moslem  mob 
had  broken  ail  the  windows  in  the  Beirut 
College.”  The  facte  were  that  some  rowdies 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  College,  who  bad 
trespassed  on  the  college  grounds  and  been 
arrested  by  the  police,  vented  their  spite  one 
night  by  breaking  a  few  windows  in  a  build¬ 
ing  across  the  street  from  the  campus,  where 
several  Armenian  students  sleep.  They  were 
promptly  arrested  again  by  orders  of  the  Waly 
and  imprisoned,  and  they  were  Greeks,  and 
not  Moslems. 

2.  It  was  stated  that  “Syria  is  overrun  by  a 
rabble  of  soldiers  carrying  a  green  flag  and 
shouting  death  to  the  infidels.  ”  We  know  of 
no  such  a  thing  having  happened  in  Syria. 
The  soldiers  in  Hauran  are  crying  for  bread 
and  clothing,  or  crying  to  the  Druzes  for 
quarter,  but  we  have  not  heard  of  any  out¬ 
rages  committed  by  either  regulars  or  redit 
in  Syria.  The  outrages  in  Asia  Minor  are 
enough  to  horrify  the  world,  but  for  the  sake 
of  our  friends  at  home  it  should  be  known 
that  thus  far  Syria  has  been  free  from  the 
outrages  perpetrated  upon  the  Armenian  na¬ 
tives. 

3.  There  have  been  alarming  rumors,  and 
the  Armenian  atrocities  have  filled  the  land 
with  horror  and  fear.  But,  as  I  have  written 
before,  the  antagonism  of  Syrian  Moslems  is 
now  concentrated  upon  the  Druzes  of  Hauran, 
who  are  still  fighting  the  Turkish  troops. 
The  Christians  are  thus  comparatively.seoure. 
In  1860  both  Moslems  and  Druzesjwere  arrayed 
against  the  Christians.  Now  they  are  busy  in 
destroying  one  another. 

4.  Should  anything  very  serious  happen  at 
any  time  in  the  future,  we  should  see  to  it  that 
the  families  in  Zahleh  come  down  to  Beirut 
where  they  would  be  safe.  And  we  can  send 
cablegrams  to  Alexandria  by  weekly  British 
mail,  and  from  there  they  would  go  directly 
through  to  New  York.  We  shall  certainly 
cable  you  if  there  is  any  serious  outbreak  in 
Syria.  As  long  as  you  do  not  receive  a  cable¬ 
gram  give  little  credit  to  sensational  news¬ 
paper  stories  about  Syria. 

5.  The  fury  of  the  Kurds  and  Turks  seems 
to  be  expending  itself  upon  the  Armenian 
people,  and  we  have  almost  no  Armenians  in 
Syria  south  of  Antioch  and  Kessab  on  Mt. 
Casius.  We  hope  that  the  tide  of  blood  and 
fire  will  be  stayed  before  it  reaches  that  dis¬ 
trict,  but  we  hear  that  the  military  authori¬ 
ties  are  now  demanding  that  the  Armenians 
give  up  their  arms  in  all  that  region.  This 
has  a  bad  look  in  view  of  what  has  happened 
elsewhere. 

6.  Miss  Shattuck,  the  veteran  teacher  of  the 
American  Board  in  Oorba,  was  still  there  at 
last  accounts,  with  800  Christians  on  her 
premises  and  under  her  protection.  Mr. 
Saunders  of  Aintab  has  got  an  escort  of  sol¬ 
diers  to  go  and  bring  her  away,  but  it  is  a 
doubtful  matter  whether  she  will  be  willing 
to  come  away  and  leave  that  mass  of  helpless 


Christians  to  the  tender  mercies  of  an  infuri¬ 
ated  mob  who  have  already  horrified  the 
world  with  two  massacres  in  that  city. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  Henry  H.  Jessup. 

THE  YENEZUELAN  MESSAGE  IN  TEHERAN. 

A  UNITED  CHSISTMA8  8ERTICR. 

For  many  years  past  it  has  been  the  custom 
of  the  missionaries  to  hold  a  Christmas  service 
in  English  in  the  mission  chapel  on  Christmas 
morning.  A  modification  of  the  Church  of 
England  service  has  been  used,  the  larger 
part  of  the  congregation  consisting  of  Church 
of  England  people. 

This  year  on  Christmas  morning  the  weather 
was  propitious,  and  an  audience  of  about 
sixty-five  gathered  in  the  chapel.  There  were 
the  British  Minister  and  other  members  of  bis 
Legation,  the  American  Minister  and  his  Sec¬ 
retary,  who  is  an  Englishman.  Several  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  British  Army,  a  good  sprinkling  of 
other  nationalities,  and  the  Presbyterian  mis¬ 
sionaries. 

Rumors  of  the  possibility  of  war  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  over  the 
Venezuelan  boundary  question  which  had 
been  appearing  in  the  telegraphic  news  for 
several  days  past,  had  cast  a  cloud  over  our 
hearts,  not  a  cloud  of  enmity,  or  ill  feeling, 
but  a  cloud  of  sadness  that  such  a  thing  could 
be  thought  possible.  Our  service  was  unique 
in  that  both  Englishmen  and  Americans  joined 
earnestly  in  the  devotions,  and  with  united 
hearts  besought  the  God  of  peace  to  prevent 
war. 

It  is  customary  in  this  service  to  remember 
Queen  Victoria  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  one  prayer,  but  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  when  that  prayer  was  offered,  the  clause, 
“That  they  may  vanquish  and  overcome  all 
their  enemies,”  was  omitted,  and  a  separate 
prayer  was  offered  for  the  prevention  of  war 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
and  the  preservation  of  peace  and  prosperity. 
That  afternoon  an  English  officer  who  was  in 
the  audience,  having  been  struck  with  the 
omission  of  the  prayer,  “That  they  may  over¬ 
come  all  their  enemies,”  and  instead  of  it  the 
prayer  for  peace,  wrote  the  following  lines : 

“  Great  God  of  battles,  unto  Thee  to-day. 

We  dare  not  lift  our  voices  as  of  yore, 

Nor  for  our  foe’s  destruction  may  we  pray. 

That  Thou  shouldst  breathe  and  scatter  them  before 
Thy  face:  but  to  Thy  throne  our  prayers  their  way 
Blending;  shall  take.  Oh  God  of  iieace  and  love. 
Brothers  not  foes,  we  pray  Thee  to  remove 
The  threatened  curse  and  the  black  cloud  to  stay. 

‘  Have  mercy-In  our  time  gtlve  neace  oh  Lord  ’ 

We  pray  in  words  our  common  fathers  used. 

Two  mightiest  nations,  may  we  sheathe  the  sword, 
That  our  great  destiny  be  not  refused. 

The  common  task  we  hold  from  common  birth. 

To  spread  Thy  glory  and  to  rule  Thine  earth.” 

It  seems  to  both  English  and  Americans 
here  well  nigh  a  moral  impossibility  that  war 
between  tbe  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
should  occur  again.  If  the  two  greatest 
Christian  nations  of  the  present  day,  and,  in 
fact,  of  all  history,  should  go  to  war  and  be¬ 
gin  slaughtering  each  other,  it  would  be  a 
blot  on  Christianity  and  cause  weeping  among 
the  heavenly  hosts  who  heralded  “Peace  on 
earth,  good  will  toward  men.  ” 

Turkey  may  slaughter  the  Armenians,  but 
what  human  cause  can  justify  another  bloody 
war  between  Christian  brothers  I  It  is  possi¬ 
ble  that  wrong  may  have  been  done.  But 
there  are  better  ways  and  a  higher  power  by 
which  two  Christian  nations  can  settle  such  a 
dispute  than  by  cutting  each  other’s  thoats. 
As  Americans  we  need  to  realize  more  that 
Englishmen  are  our  fellow  Christians  and 
brothers.  We  need  to  get  better  acquainted 
with  them.  Thus  we  shall  approach  nearer  to 
true  relations  of  mutual  peace  and  good  will 
Louis  F.  Ebselstyn, 
Tbhkran,  Pxbsia,  Dec.  26, 1896. 


CLEVELAND. 

Tbe  last  Thursday  of  January  was  observed 
extensively  hereabouts  as  the  time-honored 
and  greatly-blessed  Day  of  Prayer  for  Col¬ 
leges.  Prayer- meetings  were  held  at  Adalbert 
University,  and  appropriate  addresses  made 
by  city  pastors  at  the  College  Chapel,  Case 
School  building,  and  Woman’s  College.  The 
Young  Men’s  and  Young  Women’s  Christian 
Associations  of  tbe  State  are  very  active  in 
their  efforts  for  the  right  improvement  of  this 
day.  The  State  Superintendent  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  reports  that  there 
are  16,000  young  men  and  8,000  young  women 
in  the  colleges,  preparatory  schools,  normal 
schools,  and  departments  of  law,  medicine, 
theology,  science,  etc.,  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 
Of  those  in  colleges  and  in  preparation  for 
college,  60  per  cent,  are  professing  Christians, 
while  of  those  in  scientific  and  professional 
departments,  only  80  per  cent,  are  Christians. 
This  marked  difference  in  percentage  shows 
great  need  of  diligent  work  in  behalf  of  those 
who  are  to  lead  and  mould  society  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  professions. 

Among  the  literary  institutions  of  this  State 
Hiram  College  occupies  a  foremost  place  for 
the  earnest  religious  influence  it  exerts.  The 
students  there  maintain  a  noonday  prayer¬ 
meeting  every  day  of  tbe  college  year,  with 
an  average  attendance  of  120.  Their  only 
college  fraternities  are  tbe  Young  Men’s  and 
Young  Women’s  Christian  Associations.  Ar¬ 
rangements  have  been  made  by  them  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  College  Settlement  in  Cleveland.  There 
will  be  a  kindergarten  for  children  and  classes 
formed  for  education  and  culture  from  • 
Christian  standpoint.  Prof.  Graham  Taylor 
is  to  be  General  Adviser  for  the  new  Hiram 
House,  and  is  to  lecture  to  tbe  students  in  re¬ 
gard  to  tbe  movement  for  which  they  are  to 
hold  themselves  responsible. 

The  new  parish  house  of  the  Old  Stone 
Church,  having  a  similar  line  of  work  in 
view,  is  already  in  sight,  th«ugh  not  erected, 
and  Dr.  Haydn  has  begun  an  appeal  for  work¬ 
ers  from  the  young  people,  asking  them  to 
prepare  for  the  responsibility  to  be  laid  upon 
them.  Thus,  while  the  political  parties  are 
fighting  one  another  with  great  bluster  and 
array  of  argument  on  financial  and  inter¬ 
national  questions,  Christian  workers  are  set¬ 
ting  themselves  to  tbe  task  of  removing  those 
destructive  elements  of  ignorance  and  selfish¬ 
ness  and  crime  which  are  threatening  tbe  life 
of  our  republic. 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  report  the  marked 
success  of  evangelistic  services  held  by  many 
of  our  Protestant  Episcopal  churches  daily 
during  the  first  week  of  February.  Such  men 
as  Bishop  Dudley  of  Kentucky,  Dr.  Vande- 
water  of  New  York,  Dr.  Barrett  of  Washing¬ 
ton  City,  D.  C. ,  and  others,  have  spoken  at 
noonday  and  at  night  on  the  fundamental 
themes  of  the  Gospel  and  spoken  so  plainly 
and  earnestly  that  the  audiences  grew  to  fill 
the  churches  where  they  spoke.  Their  success 
in  awakening  religious  thoughtfulness  even  in 
careless  minds,  is  only  an  added  proof  that 
tbe  Gospel  needs  no  strained,  sensational 
efforts  to  commend  It  to  those  to  whom  it  is 
sent.  W.  H.  B. 

It  is  the  next  thing  to  visiting  the  inspir¬ 
ing  scenes  of  the  Northwest  to  follow  the 
route  of  one  of  our  “Veterans,”  Mr.  J.  £. 
Richmond  of  Honesdale,  Pa. ,  in  his  well  laid 
out  tour  through  that  part  of  the  world.  He 
is,  we  notice,  describing  bis  extended  jour¬ 
ney  in  the  Scranton  “Tribune”  and  Honesdale 
“Citizen.”  Mr.  Richmond  was  bom  and  nur¬ 
tured  in  the  faith,  and  having  been  a  reader 
of  The  Evangelist  for  fifty  years,  is  well 
qualified  by  nature  and  grace  to  enjoy  the 
wonders  of  Yellowstone  and  Alaska. 
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LETTER  FROM  FLORIDA. 

Tke  •totm  kIoiic  the  Ceaet.  A  laad  *^here  It  !• 
always  aftenooa.”  —  What  rieh  mea  oocht  to 
do  with  their  money. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Dey :  Wbat  is  this  that  I  hear 
from  the  North?  That  you  have  had  a  storm 
all  along  your  coast,  that  raged  over  sea  and 
land  with  tremendous  fury.  We  have  read  in 
the  papers  how  the  wind  blew  an  hundred 
miles  an  hour,  and  the  rains  poured  down  in 
your  city  streets,  as  if  the  flood  had  come 
again.  We  have  felt  almost  guilty  to  be  sit¬ 
ting  under  the  palms,  with  the  temperature 
of  May,  while  you  were  deluged  with  rain  and 
shivering  with  cold. 

But  now  that  the  storm  is  over,  there  is  a 
scientiflc  interest  in  studying  how  these  tem¬ 
pests  come  and  go.  I  believe  that  the  breed¬ 
ing  ground,  if  I  may  use  such  an  expression, 
of  these  storms  that  sweep  over  so  many  de¬ 
grees  of  latitude,  is  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
where  they  rise  and  whirl  about  in  mighty 
cyclones,  gathering  force  for  an  outburst  into 
a  larger  sphere  of  activity.  When  the  ele¬ 
ments  can  be  no  longer  conflned  witbin  the 
limits  of  a  gulf,  they  seek  the  vastness  of  the 
ocean  for  the  fuller  display  of  their  destruc¬ 
tive  power.  Turning  North,  the  storm-centre 
follows  the  Gulf  Stream  in  its  passage  be¬ 
tween  Florida  and  the  Bahamas.  It  is  not  till 
it  has  passed  these  '  Iron  Gates”  that  it  has 
full  swing  to  range  over  the  whole  broad 
bosom  of  the  ocean,  taking  a  sweep,  like  that 
of  the  Gulf  Stream  itself,  through  the  North 
Atlantic,  till  its  last  wave  breaks  on  the  West¬ 
ern  coast  of  Europe. 

Whether  this  be  a  correct  outline  of  the 
storm,  or  not,  the  special  interest  to  os  is 
that  the  storm  circle  passes  around  us  rather 
than  over  us. 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Flagler  reads  me  a  tele¬ 
gram  from  Washington,  dated  this  noon, 
Thursday,  February  18th,  giving  the  forecast 
for  to-night  and  to-morrow : 

For  Eastern  Florida:— Showers  to-night.  Friday  fair 
Northern  portion  colder,  Friday  decidedly  colder.  Ex¬ 
treme  northern  portion,  conditions  favorable  for  cold 
wave.  Friday  —  southerly  winds  shifting  to  north- 
weeterly. 

Here  all  the  predictions  of  cold  are  for  the 
Northern  portion,  even  the  "extreme  North,” 
which  is  several  hundred  miles  away,  so  that 
whatever  may  be  the  Northern  blast,  it  will 
hardly  touch  os  in  Southern  Florida,  so  that 
we  are  like  the  dwellers  on  some  enchanted 
island,  where  the  winds  are  lolled,  and  the 
storm  and  the  tempest  never  come. 

Too  see  that  I  am  becoming  more  and  more 
in  love  with  our  present  surroundings.  I 
have  been  comparing  notes  with  those  who 
are  familiar  with  other  winter  resorts  on  both 
sides  of  the  ocean.  Some  who  have  spent  a 
winter  at  Nice,  speak  of  it  with  pleasant 
memories,  and  yet  shrug  their  shoulders  at 
the  mention  of  the  Mistral,  that  terrible  wind 
that  comes  down  at  four  o’clock  every  after¬ 
noon,  when  all  who  are  out-of-doors  are 
struck  to  the  very  bone,  and  driven  to  take 
refuge  in  their  houses  till  the  sudden  chill  is 
overpast. 

But  Egypt  is  the  land  of  the  sun — "the  land 
where  it  is  always  afternoon” II  "Yes,  yes,” 
said  a  lady  who  had  spent  a  winter  on  the 
Nile,  "but  for  the  heat  and  the  dust!”  The 
purity  of  the  air  is  ascribed  to  the  burning 
desert,  which  drinks  up  all  the  miasma  that 
might  be  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  but  to 
some  degree  it  replaces  the  moisture  with  a 
dust  BO  fine  as  to  be  hardly  visible  or  tangible, 
and  that  yet  sifts  through  the  air,  and  finds 


its  way  into  weak  lungs ;  while  the  African 
heat  is  at  times  so  intense  and  blistering,  that 
a  traveller  can  almost  join  in  the  wish  of  Sid¬ 
ney  Smith,  that  he  "might  take  off  his  flesh 
and  sit  in  his  bones  I” 

But  atmosphere  and  temperature  are  not 
always  combined^in  the  same  locality.  One 
may  be  all  right  and  the  other  all  wrong.  No 
doubt  the  air  of  the  North  Pole  is  clear  as 
crystal  and  full  of  ozone,  but  one  would 
hardly  venture  into  the  Arctic  Circle  to 
breathe  the  atmosphere  of  heaven  itself.  Here 
the  two  conditions  are  combined  to  produce 
the  perfect  climate.  There  is  an  evenness  of 
temperature  which  I  have  not  observed  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  In  front  of  the 
Royal  Poinoiana  hangs  a  thermometer  so  con¬ 
structed  as  to  register  the  changes  of  every 
day.  and  often,  perhaps  the  daily  record 
would  justify  the  statement  that  generally  it 
is  the  case,  that  the  variation  is  less  than  one 
degree  in  twenty -four  hours  1  This  is  a  fact  of 
immense  importance,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the 
sudden  changes  of  temperature  that  are  most 
fatal  to  invalids,  and  constitute  a  danger 
against  which  all,  even  those  of  strong  con¬ 
stitutions,  need  to  be  on  their  guard. 

This  even  temperature,  with  the  pure  at¬ 
mosphere,  make  it  a  joy  to  live.  On  these 
broad  piazzas  one  could  sit  all  day  and  all 
nigbt  without  a  change  of  clothing.  When  I 
go  out  to  walk  along  the  seashore  or  the  lake 
shore  (for  we  can  have  our  choice  as  they  are 
less  than  half  a  mile  apart),  I  open  my  mouth 
much  wider  than  I  should  if  I  were  preaching 
to  a  congregation  1  I  should  be  sorry  to  have 
anybody  think  that  I  was  "a  swell,”  and  yet 
I  do  try  to  expand  my  lungs  to  the  utmost 
stretch.  It  is  not  generally  considered  a  happy 
incident  for  a  man  to  be  "blown  up,”  but  I 
blow  myself  up  a  dozen  times  a  day,  as  I  open 
my  mouth,  and  enlarge  my  chest  to  fill  my 
lungs  with  this  atmosphere,  which  seems  to 
have  been  wafted  down  from  heaven  itself  to 
put  new  life  into  the  bodies  and  the  souls  of 
us  poor  pilgrims  in  this  world  below. 

HOW  BICH  MEN  OVOHT  TO  USE  TBEIB 
MONET. 

To  change  the  subject,  I  have  just  received 
a  letter,  to  which,  as  it  is  private,  I  should 
not  feel  at  liberty  to  make  any  reference, 
were  it  not  that  it  raises  a  moral  question  that 
is  much  discussed  in  private,  and  may  bear  a 
little  discussion  in  public,  viz :  How  rich  men 
ought  to  use  their  money.  The  letter  is  ad¬ 
dressed  to  me,  not  to  lay  any  duty  upon  my 
conscience,  but  as  a  friend  of  Mr.  Flagler, 
that  I  should  suggest  to  him,  that,  inasmuch 
as  his  fortune  bad  come  through  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  whose  wells  are  chiefly  in 
Pennsylvania,  it  would  be  a  graceful  return 
for  what  he  has  received,  if  be  should  endow 
a  professorship  in  a  Pennsylvania  College, 
which  has  had  a  long  history,  and  done  noble 
service  to  the  Church  and  the  country  for 
more  than  one  generation.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  usefulness  of  such  an  institution, 
and  if  that  were  the  only  cause  appealing  to 
the  same  individual,  it  would  probably  meet 
with  a  prompt  and  generous  response.  But 
when  there  are  many  causes,  there  must  be  a 
choice  between  them,  and  it  would  seem  to  be 
the  part  of  duty  and  of  benevolence  to  do  that 
which  involves  the  greatest  good  of  the  great¬ 
est  number,  and  all  the  more  if  that  be  the 
special  interest,  the  burden  of  which  one  man 
has  to  carry  alone.  Let  us  apply  this  rule  to 
the  present  case. 

It  is  ten  years  since  Mr.  Flagler  became  in¬ 
terested  in  Florida.  To  many  it  seemed  a 
strange  and  unaccountable  taste,  to  fall  in 
love  with  a  State  that  is  "flat  as  Flanders,” 
a  land  of  swamps  and  "pine  barrens.”  How 
could  be,  a  man  of  sense,  take  any  interest  in 


such  a  "God -forsaken  country”?  It  was  a 
case  of  monomania:  be  bad  Florida  on  the 
brain  1  But  if  so,  he  had  a  right  to  his  own 
opinion,  when  he  asked  no  man  to  share  bis 
responsibility.  With  a  courage  that  has  caused 
men  to  look  upon  him  with  wonder,  be  has 
kept  on  pouring  money  into  Florida  for  all 
these  years,  in  which  he  has  expended  over 
ten  millions  of  dollars.  He  has  cleared  away 
the  forests  and  turned  swamps  into  dry 
ground.  He  has  built  hundreds  of  miles  of 
railroads,  the  construction  of  which  has  fur¬ 
nished  work  to  thousands  of  laborers;  and 
thus  set  the  wheel  of  industry  in  motion  from 
one  end  of  the  great  Peninsula  to  the  other. 

Whether  this  was  a  wise  financial  operation 
is  nobody’s  business  but  his  own.  But  this 
much  is  certain :  that  the  distribution  of  these 
millions  has  been  of  incalculable  value  to 
Florida.  Suppose  he  had  been  seized  with 
some  craze  of  communism,  and  felt  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  divide  his  fortune  among  the 
"crackers”  and  negroes  of  Florida  I  Such 
distribution  would  have  been  an  immeasura¬ 
ble  curse:  it  would  have  turned  a  population 
of  workers  into  a  rabble  of  paupers  and  beg- 
gais.  Tbe  greater  part  of  them  would  have 
had  a  day— or  possibly  a  week— in  which  they 
would  be  "gloriously  drunk,”  after  which 
they  would  begin  to  rub  their  eyes,  and  wake 
up  to  the  reality  of  their  situation ;  that  they 
were  dirtier  and  lazier;  more  ragged  and 
more  shiftless ;  than  ever  before. 

Now — in  contrast  to  this— as  I  go  along  the 
railways,  or  through  ,the  woods,  I  see  hun¬ 
dreds  of  negroes,  not  in  "slave-gangs,”  but 
free  men,  stout,  lusty  fellows,  singing  at  their 
work,  and  happy  as  the  day  is  long  I 
With  such  a  record  of  what  has  been  done 
by  one  man  witbin  ten  years,  I  leave  it  to  my 
correspondent  to  judge  whether  he  who  has 
wrought  all  this  has  not  done  as  much  for  bis 
fellow-beings  as  if  be  had  endowed  a  dozen 
colleges,  however  excellent  they  might  be  I 
Every  man  hath  his  proper  gift  of  God,  one 
for  this  and  another  for  that.  And  so.  when 
I  find  a  man  undertaking  great  public  enter¬ 
prises,  I  do  not  feel  like  checking  his  ardor, 
or  turning  it  in  another  direction.  Where¬ 
fore,  with  full  appreciation  of  the  many  good 
causes  that  appeal  to  him  for  support,  I  am 
compelled  to  say.  It  is  better  to  leave  bim 
alone  to  do  his  own  work  in  his  own  way  I 
There  is  another  man  here  at  this  moment, 
who  also  scatters  his  millions,  but  who,  like 
Mr.  Flagler,  has  his  own  preferences  of  the 
objects  to  which  he  gives  his  money.  This 
is  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie.  As  he  lives  in 
Pittsburgh,  our  correspondent  might  apply  to 
him  to  contribute  to  a  College  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  But  he  might  reply,  "I  never  bad  the 
benefit  of  a  College  education ;  I  began  life  as 
a  poor  boy,  and  I  prefer  to  bestow  my  gifts 
on  something  which  comes  a  little  nearer  to 
tbe  masses ;  on  the  education  of  the  people ; 
or  on  libraries  that  are  open  to  all.  ”  I  could 
not  ask  him  to  give  money  to  build  a  church, 
for,  Scotchman  as  he  is,  be  is  not  a  true  blue 
Presbyterian,  though  be  tells  me  that,  when 
he  is  at  his  castle  in  Scotland,  he  goes  regu¬ 
larly  to  the  Presbyterian  church- one  Sunday 
to  the  Old  Kirk,  and  the  other  to  the  Free 
Church.  But  in  his  creed  be  is  a  follower  of 
Herbert  Spencer,  and  believes  in  all  religions, 
as  so  many  forms  of  evolution,  through 
which  the  human  mind,  in  all  countries  and 
among  all  peoples,  is  "feeling  after  God,  if 
haply  it  may  find  Him,  though  He  be  not  far 
from  every  one  of  us.  ” 

He  has  peculiar  ideas  about  giving  money. 
It  is  a  maxim  with  him  that  "of  every  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  given  in  charity,  nine  hundred 
might  as  well  be  thrown  into  tbe  sea  I”  In¬ 
stead  of  throwing  away  money  in  this  hope- 
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less  way,  he  would  provide  institutions  that 
are  open  to  all:  Museums  for  scientiflo  re¬ 
search  ;  Galleries  of  Pictures  to  delight  the 
eye,  and  Halls  of  Music,  which  not  only  stirs 
the.  blood,  but  quickens  the  mind,  and  in¬ 
spires  enthusiasm  for  something  that  is  above 
the  dull  round  of  common  life. 

These  are  noble  ambitions ;  and  when  a 
man’s  heart  is  set  on  such  things,  I  am  dis¬ 
posed  to  say  to  those  who  would  divert  him 
to  something  else,  ‘*Let  him  alone!  Leave 
him  to  the  general  impulses  of  his  own  heart, 
all  the  more  when  it  is  inspired  by  a  noble 
woman,  the  good  angel  of  his  household.” 
If  with  such  celestial  influences  he  does  not 
make  his  life  a  blessing  to  mankind,  be  is 
past  saving. 

But  these  brilliant  illustrations  do  not 
change  the  fact  that  the  mass  of  rich  men  do 
not  rise  to  such  a  standard  as  this.  Hun¬ 
dreds  and  thousands  there  are  whose  pros¬ 
perity  does  not  open  the  hand  or  soften  the 
heart.  God  forgive  them  for  their  meanness 
and  ingratitude  to  the  Giver  of  all  good. 
Wealth  does  not  make  them  any  better:  it 
makes  them  worse ;  it  shrivels  them  up  into 
nothing.  But  we  must  not  include  them  all 
in  the  same  condemnation.  Rich  men  are 
like  other  men— some  good,  some  bad  ;  some 
selfish  and  miserly ;  some  full  of  tenderest 
sympathy  and  munificent  generosity. 

Greatness  is  independent  of  position.  It  is 
not  poverty  or  riches  that  makes  the  man,  but 
the  way  that  he  bears  himself,  in  either  con¬ 
dition.  A  truly  great  man  is  superior  to 
both.  Many  men— perhaps  most  men— cannot 
bear  prosperity.  As  soon  as  they  begin  to  rise 
in  the  world,  they  lose  their  heads.  But  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  spend  any  thought  upon 
them,  for  tbexe  soap  bubbles  will  soon  burst. 
The  true  test  of  greatness  is  the  tranquil 
mind  that  is  equal  to  any  fate,  not  elated  by 
prosperity,  nor  cast  down  by  adversity.  Wo 
have  seen  noble  specimens  of  men  in  both 
extremes  of  condition,  and  admired  them 
both.  But  there  is  a  certain  moral  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  seeing  virtue  rewarded  by  prosperity 
in  this  life,  as  when  a  great  fortune  falls  to 
one  who  has  both  a  great  head  and  a  great 
Henry  M.  Field. 

The  congregation  of  the  Summit  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Germantown  took  possession 
of  its  new  chapel  last  Sunday.  The  occasion 
was  marked  by  appropriate  services  in  which 
the  members  and  visitors  from  neighboring 
churches  participated.  The  pastor,  the  Rev. 
Francis  Palmer,  preached  the  dedication  ser¬ 
mon  in  the  morning.  In  the  afternoon  there 
was  a  Sunday-school  celebration,  with  song 
service  and  addresses.  In  the  evening  the 
Rev,  A.  H,  Kellogg,  D.  D.,  preached.  The 
building  is  commodious  and  handsome,  well 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  church  and  school, 
with  parlors,  study,  kitchen,  and  offices.  The 
elders  are  H.  M.  Lewis,  Harlan  Page,  P.  R. 
Perkins.  This  new  church  has  much  promise 
for  the  future. 

The  installation  of  the  four  new  pastors  in  the 
widely  known  Bethany  Presbyterian  church 
of  Philadelphia,  took  place  on  Monday  even¬ 
ing,  Feb.  10th.  The  Rev.  E.  R.  Craven,  D.  D., 
Moderator  of  Presbytery,  presided.  The  Rev. 
Charles  Wadsworth,  D.D.,  preached  the  ser¬ 
mon  ;  the  Rev.  B.  L.  Agnew,  D  D. ,  gave  the 
charge  to  the  pastors,  and  the  Rev.  S.  W. 
Dana,  D.D.,  the  charge  to  the  people.  A 
cablegram  from  Mr.  Wanamaker,  dated  A1 
giers,  was  read  during  the  service,  congratu¬ 
lating  the  church  on  the  occasion.  Of  all  our 
churches  Bethany  is  now  the  most  numerously 
manned,  and  by  men  who  have  both  experi¬ 
ence  and  success  behind  them. 


WINTER  NOTES  FROM  THE  FRONT  PORCH. 

The  grass  is  still  green  in  the  yard  before 
our  front  door,  though  the  winter  is  two- 
thirds  gone.  And  wnere  has  it  gone?  What 
a  curious  thing  time  is !  We  can  never  gei  it 
till  it  comes.  We  can  never  keep  it  when  we 
have  it,  and  the  only  way  we  can  lose  it  is  by 
not  using  it. 

On  the  first  day  of  a  new  year  I  love  to 
fancy  myself  standing  on  the  threshold  of  a 
new  building  whose  portals  have  never  been 
crossed  by  mortal  footstep.  In  my  fancy  we 
seem  to  be  standing  at  the  entrance  of  this 
unknown  structure  with  our  hand  on  the  latch, 
wanting  to  open  the  door,  yet  half  dreading, 
half  hoping,  as  to  what  may  be  within,  and 
utterly  unable  to  push  the  door  ajar  never  so 
little.  Presently  the  door  swings  wide  open 
of  itself,  and  almost  without  our  knowing  it, 
without  any  effort  on  our  part,  an  invisible 
hand  has  thurst  us  in  and  we  find  ourselves 
standing  in  the  front  room,  in  the  first  day  of 
this  mystic  house  of  the  new  year. 

What  may  be  in  the  other  days,  in  the  suc¬ 
cessive  apartments  of  this  mystic  house  of 
time,  we  cannot  tell,  we  may  not  know  until 
we  enter  each  one  in  orderly  succession.  But 
somehow  in  my  fancy  it  seems  to  me  that 
a  Presence  has  been  there  before  and  arranged 
everything  in  orderly  sequence,  so  that  in  each 
room,  the  one  after  the  other,  in  each  day  as 
it  comes,  I  shall  find  an  assigned  task,  a 
work  arranged  beforehand  for  me  to  do,  and 
my  chiefest  purpose  ought  to  be  to  find  my 
daily  task  and  do  it  according  to  God’s  plan. 

Certainly  we  can  never  retrace  our  steps  and 
go  back  into  the  days  we  have  left.  Each 
room,  as  we  pass  through  it,  must  see  its 
own  little  task  of  daily  duty  completed,  or  it 
must  be  forever  undone.  In  my  fancy  I  try 
sometimes  to  go  back,  and  if  we  could  but 
enter  the  rooms  of  some  of  the  past  days,  I 
imagine  we  would  be  surprised  to  find  in 
what  a  state  of  confusion  and  incompleteness 
we  have  left  some  things.  Here  in  one  corner 
in  a  pile  of  duties  started  and  then  dropped  in 
manifest  haste;  yonder  an  orderly  outlay  of 
privileges,  wholly  overlooked  or  forgotten  as 
we  passed  through  the  room,  and  if  we  at 
tempt  to  get  our  hands  upon  them  now  to 
finish  them,  we  are  strangely  restrained  and 
compelled  to  move  on  into  the  days  that  are 
to  come.  Thus  I  love  to  recall  God’s  assure 
ance  to  Moses  concerning  his  future,  “My 
presence  shall  go  with  thee,”  and  Moses’  reply 
thereto,  “  If  Thy  presence  go  not  with  me, 
carry  us  not  up  hence.”  Clearly  God’s  prom¬ 
ise  illumines  this  mystic  house  of  the  future; 
His  purpose  secures  it,  but  only  our  faithful¬ 
ness  in  effort  can  realize  it  to  ourselves  and 
make  it  what  God  intends  it  to  be. 

Somehow  I  have  had  an  unusual  number  of 
inquiries  recently  from  “vacant  ministers  and 
unemployed  churches”  who  are  seeking,  like 
the  birds,  to  find  their  mates,  though  some 
are  already  mismated  and  want  relief,  and 
some  seem  to  be  birds  of  passage  almost  too 
migratory  to  discover  what  their  habits  are, 
except  that  they  are  migratory.  For  example, 
here  is  a  characteristic  letter  from  a  long¬ 
time  pastor  in  Ohio,  written  in  reply  to  an 
inquiry  from  me  on  behalf  of  a  friend : 
“What’s  up  with  Indiana?  Half  the  minis¬ 
ters  I  met  at  Winona  this  summer  were  out, 
or  wanted  to  change.  Tell  them  they  can 
stay  on  forever  if  church  and  pastor  wont 
both  get  mad  at  the  same  time.” 

To  show  that  “the  matter”  is  not  with  the 
Indiana  preachers  alone,  I  will  say  that  just 
the  other  day  I  received  a  letter  from  this 
same  Buckeye  pastor  asking  me  to  introduce 
one  of  his  Ohio  friends  (a  “settled”  pastor) 
to  one  of  our  Indiana  vacant  pulpits,  and  be 


evidently  remembered  his  former  letter,  for 
he  says :  *'  Do  not  twit  me  about  bis  wanting 
to  leave.”  Dr.  S.  Bookstaver  Bell’s  motion 
made  in  the  General  Assembly  years  ago. 
“Mr.  Moderator,  1  move  that  the  mobility  of 
the  ministry  be  systematized,”  has  often  been 
seconded^  and  frequenly  debated,  but  never 
put  and  carried'out  in  any  practical  measure 
of  effectiveness.  Certainly  there  is  a  “mobil¬ 
ity  of  the  ministry,”  and  it  needs  8ystema-% 
tizing. 

But  here  is  a^  letter  from  a  church  of  less 
than  one  hundred  members.  It  says:  “We 
want  a  godly  man  of  maturity  and  experience. 
No  more  young  men  to  experiment  upon  ns.  ” 
This  is  refreshing,  indeed,  but  churches 
should  remember  that  we  havesll  been  young 
once,  and  could  not  help  the  process  of  ex¬ 
perimenting. 

This  morning’s  mail  brings  me  a  pamphlet: 
“In  Memoriam  Robert  John  Cunningham,” 
pastor  of  Center  Church,  Crawfordsville.  It 
contains  the  memorial  discourse  of  Dr.  W.  P. 
Kane,  the  personal  friend  of  the  deceased 
pastor,  and  some  half  dozen  discourses  by 
Dr.  Cunningham  himself,  and  is  published 
privately  in  order  that  personal  friends  may 
have  some  of  his  best  thoughts  in  permanent 
form.  A  casual  glancing  over  these  eighty- four 
pages  shows  how  fitting  is  the  memorial. 
From  a  somewhat  striking  sermon  from  the 
text,  “This  Present”  (I  Cor.  xv.  6)  I  take  this 
passage:  “We  talk  of  exchanging  time  for 
eternity.  There  is  not  time  and  eternity,  but 
only  duration.  It  is  the  same  thing  under 
different  names.  What  lies  between  this 
world  and  the  next?  Nothing,  nothing!  Is 
there  a  time  when  I  shall  be  nowhere?  I  shall 
always  be  somewhere.  And  it  shall  always  be 
God’s  world.  ” 

For  such  a  church  and  such  a  man  as  this 
it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  fitting  successor.  Five 
months  and  more  have  gone  by,  and  apparently 
the  Session  are  no  nearer  ihe  end  of  their 
search  than  when  they  began.  The  removal 
of  a  pastor  beloved,  whether  by  death  or 
otherwise,  is  indeed  a  serious  loss  to  any 
church.  Douglas  P.  Putnam. 

Looansport,  Ind.,  Feb.  12. 1896. 

“Intolerance  is  a  bad  thing,”  says  The  Her¬ 
ald  and  Presbyter,  “but  the  reprobation  of 
religious  error  is  a  different  matter.”  On  the 
ground  that  in  matters  of  religion  “there  can 
be  no  doubt,”  it  is  claimed  that  one  can 
reprobate  as  a  heretic  another  who  differs 
from  him  without  intolerance.  That  is  the 
argument  used  by  inquisitors,  exscinders,  and 
persecutors  of  all  ages.  Our  friends  should 
try  something  better.  In  the  first  place,  the 
premise  is  false ;  for  religious  questions  are 
subjects  of  keenest  controversy,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be,  and  finally,  if  intolerance  is  a 
bad  thing,  the  safe  way  is  to  “avoid  even  the 
appearance  of  evil.” 

The  Presbyterian  Unipn  will  hold  its  next 
meeting  on  Monday  evening,  February  24tb, 
at  8  P.  M. ,  at  the  Hotel  Brunswick,  entrance 
on  Twenty-seventh  Street,  near  Fifth  Avenue. 
The  Rev,  W.  G.  Puddefoot,  one  of  the  district 
Secretaries  of  the  Congregational  Home  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society,  will  be  the  only  speaker,  and 
will  discuss  “True  Patriotism.”  Mr.  Pudde¬ 
foot  has  a  wide  reputation  as  a  unique  and 
striking  speaker,  pathetic  and  humorous,  and 
is  sure  to  be  more  and  more  in  demand  as  an 
orator  of  versatile  gifts.  Tickets,  fl  each  at 
the  office  of  the  Secretary,  Frederick  A. 
Booth,  19  East  Sixteenth  Street;  $2  each  if 
procured  at  the  door  of  the  Hotel  Brunswick. 
The  usual  collation  will  be  served. 
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THE  NEED  OF  PERSONAL  SERVICE. 

How  shall  the  Church  keep  hold  of  the  peo¬ 
ple?  Visit  them.  Do  not  delegate  your  work 
to  the  Christian  Associations  or  the  Salvation 
Army.  The  way  to  keep  hold  of  the  people  is 
to  keep  hold  of  them ;  the  way  to  reach  the 
masses  is  simply  to  reach  them.  The  one 
crying  need  of  to-day  is  personal  Christian 
service,  such  as  Dr.  Cuyler  describes  in  his 
ast  week’s  letter  to  The  Evangelist.  The 
chasm  between  our  best  people  and  the  worst 
people  id  widening,  not  because  the  best  peo¬ 
ple  are  growing  better  and  the  worst  people 
are  growing  worse,  but  because  our  good 
people  are  not  personally  known  to  the  bad 
people,  because  the  slums  of  the  city  are 
turned  over  to  such  exceptional  agencies  as 
are  ready  to  exploit  them.  The  Church  in 
uch  a  meeting  as  that  at  Carnegie  Hall  two 
weeks  ago,  praised  the  Salvation  Army  and 
surrendered  to  it.  It  said.  We  give  the  slums 
to  you ;  let  us  huddle  together  on  the  heights 
It  confessed  that  it  could  not  go  on  in  its 
present  way  unless  the  Salvationists  came  to 
its  relief.  It  assumed  that  it  had  few  hands 
to  touch  the  lowest,  few  hearts  to  hunt  out 
the  lowly  homes,  few  visitors  to  the  tene¬ 
ments  or  street  crowds  where  the  words  of 
Christ’s  love  are  unknown.  That  is  the 
meaning  of  the  praise  bestowed  on  those  who 
do  the  work  that  those  who  are  better  able 
and  better  fitted  to  do  it,  have  unwisely,  un- 
heedfully  shirked. 

Two  things  are  just  as  essential  now  as 
hey  were  in  the  days  of  our  fathers.  One 
that  the  churches  should  be  among  the  peo¬ 
ple;  the  other,  that  every  church  member 
should  go  among  the  people  in  the  Church’s 
name.  This  is  a  postulate  of  our  constitution, 
the  axiom  of  our  Christian  duty.  Each  man 
and  woman  in  a  church  of  Jesus  Christ 
should  have  some  personal  service  in  the 
sphere  of  the  Church’s  work.  Who  thinks  of 
denying  that?  Yet  the  slums  of  a  city  grow 
by  the  neglect  of  those  who  are  set  to  watch 
over  them.  Whole  districts  are  abandoned 
because  nobody  made  it  bis  business  to  see 
that  some  parts,  at  least,  were  kept  under 
proper  watch  and  care.  So  when  a  large  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  population  has  stepped  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Church,  the  “Settlement,”  and 
the  Salvationists  must  take  hold  or  chaos 
comes  again. 

The  situation  requires  a  reformation,  a  re¬ 
turn  to  the  old  methods  of  church  life.  Five 
hundred  visitors  like  Jesse  W.  Benedict  are 
needed  to  do  the  work  he  and  his  associates 
did  ;  but  the  work  is  just  the  same.  The  in¬ 
crease  is  what  makes  it  seem  to  be  different. 
And  the  Church  is  stronger  in  numbers  now 
than  it  was  in  his  day.  Money  is  nothing  to 
buy  personal  service.  It  cannot  buy  off  an 
obligation  to  obey  Christ  and  minister  to  His 
brethren.  The  Church  must  call  on  her  chil¬ 
dren  to  day  for  personal  service.  By  that 
only  she  conquers. 


Dr.  S.  J.  McPherson  of  the  Second  Church, 
Chicago,  is  our  preacher  this  week,  he  having 
kindly  complied  with  the  wish  of  an  esteemed 
hearer,  reinforced  by  that  of  The  Evangelist, 
in  sending  the  present  discourse — one  of  a 
series,  if  we  mistake  not,  suggested  by  his 
ravels.  Dr.  McPherson  is  just  now  the 
preacher  at  Harvard  University. 


A  MOTHER  OF  CHURCHES. 

The  South  Third-street  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Brooklyn  has  been  a  fruitful  and  faithful 
parent.  Under  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
J.  D.  Wells,  who  has  served  the  same  people 
nearly  forty-six  years,  three  strong  and  healthy 
church  children  have  come  into  ecclesiastical 
being  and  set  up  for  themselves  in  different 
parts  of  the  city.  Besides  these,  several  other 
churches  owe  to  the  same  source  not  a  little 
of  their  original  strength  and  impetus. 

The  South  Third-street  Church  was  organ¬ 
ized  April  19,  1844.  Dr.  Wells  began  his  min¬ 
istry  with  it  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  1850. 
The  Ainslie-street  Church,  eldest  child  of  this 
ecclesiastical  mother,  began  its  independent 
existence  in  October,  1854.  In  1802,  June  8th, 
the  Tbroop-avenue  Church  was  formed,  with 
seventeen  out  of  its  twenty-three  first  mem¬ 
bers  coming  from  Dr.  Wells’  ilock.  Two 
years  later,  April  28,  1864,  the  Ross  street  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  was  organized,  a  majority  of 
its  charter  members  being  from  South  Third- 
street.  These  have  all  carried  into  their  later 
history  the  spirit  of  consecrated  and  generous 
activity  which  has  characterized  the  parent 
church  from  the  first.  All  have  grown  strong 
and  done  noble  work  for  the  Master.  By  last 
year’s  Minutes  the  South  Third  street  Church 
bad  424  members  and  700  in  the  Sunday- 
school;  Ainslie  street,  474  members,  and  a 
round  thousand  in  its  Sunday-school ;  Throop- 
avenue,  888  members,  with  a  total  of  2,106  in 
the  Sunday  school,  making  it  the  largest 
school  connected  with  our  denomination  in 
Brooklyn,  if  not  the  largest  in  the  city ;  and 
Ross-street  numbered  595  members  and  691 
Sunday-school  teachers  and  scholars.  In  the 
family  group  of  churches  there  were  in  all 
2,882  communicants  and  4,497  connected  with 
the  four  Sunday-schools. 

The  amount  of  labor,  thought,  prayer,  the 
sum  of  consecrated  life  represented  by  these 
figures,  who  can^estimate?  The  details  of  the 
history  of  the  parent  organization  interesting, 
as  they  are,  could  give  but  a  superficial  ac¬ 
count  of  the  real  causes  of  the  spiritual  vigor 
manifest  in  such  reproductive  and  beneficent 
growth.  What  the  senior  pastor  says  of  bis 
own  church  indicates,  doubtless,  a  chief 
source  of  its  multiplying  power:  “I  think 
the  church  has  been  especially  favored  with 
consecrated  officials  and  good  members  from 
the  beginning.  The  Trustees  have  always 
cooperated  with  the  elders  for  the  spiritual 
good  of  the  people.  From  the  first  they  have 
administered  the  financial  affairs  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  with  constant  reference  to  the  great 
object  for  which  churches  exist— the  salva¬ 
tion  of  individual  souls,  the  edification  of  the 
body  of  Christ,  and  the  propogation  of  the 
Gospel." 

Of  the  deacons  and  elders  who  have  served 
the  church  during  the  half  century  of  its  ex¬ 
istence,  the  pastor  speaks  in  similar  terms, 
saying,  in  an  anniversary  sermon :  “I  have 
them  all  in  loving  remembrance,  and  think 
myself  among  the  most  favored  of  pastors  and 
you  the  most  favored  of  people  because  of 
their  faithful  love  and  wise  cooperation.  ”  It 
is  not  strange  that,  with  such  a  history  and 
such  a  standard  of  official  character,  the 
church  holds  on  its  course  with  undiminished 
vitality  and  usefulness. 

Of  its  pastors,  father  and  son  united  now  for 
fourteen  years  in  an  ideal  copastorate,  much 
might  be  said  which  would  explain  still  more 
clearly  the  peculiar  quality  and  reproductive 
energy  of  this  fruitful  organization.  Not  only 
in  bis  own  church  and  throughout  his  own 
city,  but  also  very  widely  through  the  land, 
and  especially  throughout  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  the  name  of  Dr.  John  D.  Wells  stands 
for  all  that  is  excellent  in  man,  pastor,  and 


citizen,  for  wisdom  in  counsel,  fidelity  in 
duty,  and  a  Cbristlike  spirit.  He  has  long 
been  the  honored  President  of  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions.  Though  past  the  fourscore 
year  mark,  he  still  presides  at  the  monthly 
meetings  of  the  Board  with  unwearied  dili¬ 
gence,  allowing  no  time  to  be  wasted,  and 
with  unfailing  courtesy — a  model  presiding 
officer.  On  the  occasion  of  bis  eightieth 
birthday,  last  October,  the  Board  adopted  the 
following  minute: 

“The  members  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 
having  learned  that  the  Rev.  John  D.  Wells,  D.D., 
President  of  the  Board,  is  about  to  celebrate  his 
eightieth  birthday,  hereby  express  to  him  their 
heartfelt  congratulations  and  record  their  gratitude 
to  the  Father  of  all  for  his  spared  life  and  long- 
continued  service.  As  a  member  of  the  Board  for 
forty-one  years  and  its  President  for  more  than  a 
decade,  his  wisdom  and  fidelity,  his  courtesy  and 
kindliness,  have  won  the  confidence  and  admiration 
of  his  colleagues,  and  contributed  in  no  slight  meas¬ 
ure  to  the  harmony  and  efficiency  of  the  Board. 
His  associates  in  the  work  of  Foreign  Missions  crave 
the  privilege  of  joining  with  the  church  to  which 
he  has  ministered  so  well  in  offering  their  tribute 
of  respect  and  affection,  praying  that  he  may  long 
he  permitted  to  serve  his  generation  according  to 
the  will  of  God,  and  enjoy  in  the  evening  of  his  days 
the  benediction  which  follows  a  good  life.” 

At  the  same  time  Dr.  Wells  was  the  recip¬ 
ient  of  congratulatory  messages  and  resolu¬ 
tions  from  ministerial  bodies  in  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  and  a  “round  robin”  letter  of  affec¬ 
tionate  esteem,  handsomely  engrossed  and 
bound,  from  the  ministers,  officers,  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  churches  which  sprang  from  the 
South  Third  street  organization. 

It  is  a  rare  privilege  which  this  venerable, 
but  still  vigorous  and  mentally  youthful  pas¬ 
tor  enjoys  in  having  for  his  colleague  a  be¬ 
loved  son,  the  Rev.  Newell  Woolsey  Wells. 
The  younger  pastor  is  fully  equal  to  all  the 
demands  of  the  position,  and  naturally  takes 
more  and  more  of  its  responsibilities  as  the 
years  go  on.  Be  inherits  a  decidedly  literary 
taste  from  his  father,  whose  volume  of  choice 
verse,  “Flowers  and  Fruits,”  many  years  ago, 
won  no  little  commendation.  Mr.  Wells  was 
for  several  years  editor  of  the  Homiletic  Re¬ 
view,  and  has  published  in  other  magazines 
literary  articles  of  high  excellence.  His  many 
friends  can  wish  for  him  no  greater  boon 
than  to  repeat  in  his  own  lifework,  according 
to  his  special  gifts  and  opportunities,  the 
record  of  useful  labor  which  has  marked  the 
life  of  his  honored  father. 


DR.  VAN  DYKE  REMAINS. 

The  congregation  at  the  Brick  Church  was 
rejoiced  last  Sunday  morning  to  bear  Dr.  van 
Dyke’s  announcement  of  bis  decision  to  with¬ 
draw  his  resignation  and  remain  as  their  pas¬ 
tor.  This  he  did  in  language  fitting  and  mod¬ 
est,  with  a  most  earnest  appeal  to  his  people 
to  meet  the  great  responsibility  resting  upon 
that  church,  charged,  as  it  is,  from  its  cen¬ 
tral  position,  with  the  spiritual  care  of  so 
large  a  part  of  the  population  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  city.  This  is  a  matter  in  which 
special  interest  will  be  felt  outside  the  city 
and  beyond  the  denomination.  Dr.  van  Dyke 
is  among  the  foremost  preachers  in  New 
York.  He  is  highly  esteemed  elsewhere,  and 
is  especially  sought  as  a  preacher  to  the  young 
men  in  our  Universities.  He  has  repeatedly 
addressed  those  most  interesting  and  impor¬ 
tant  congregations  at  Harvard,  Princeton, 
and  Cornell.  He  is  to  deliver  next  winter’s 
course  of  Lectures  on  Preaching  at  Yale,  and 
is  to  give  the  annual  sermon  at  the  coming 
Commencement  at  Princeton  Seminary.  His 
miscellaneous  literary  work,  chiefly  the  result 
of  the  vacation  activity  of  bis  pen,  has  placed 
him  high  in  the  guild  of  American  litterateurs 
Delicacy  of  feeling,  keen  discrimination,  in 
sight  into  nature’s  moods,  a  fine  artistic  sense 
and  wide  knowledge  of  the  best  literature 
mark  bis  writings.  Yet  his  best  strength  Dr 
van  Dyke  reserves  for  the  service  of  the  im 
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unaccompanied  anthem,  " Grossing  the  Bar.” 
The  words  are  Tennyson’s,  too  familiar  to  be 
quoted,  and  the  setting  is  perhaps  the  last  of 
Barnby’s  compositions,  it  sings  itself  deep 
into  the  heart.  “Sweet  and  Low,”  softly,  rev¬ 
erently  played  by  strings  and  organ,  closed 
this  ideal  serivce,  a  service  so  exquisite  that 
those  who  heard  it  wished  it  might  never 
cease. 

The  Sermon  by  the  pastor  of  the  First 
Church,  Dr.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  and  the 
Prayer  which  preceded  it  by  Dr.  Vincent  of 
Union  Seminary,  are  given  on  page  22.  They 
have  a  quality  quite  their  own.  as  exactly  fit¬ 
ting  an  occasion  so  unusual.  The  paramount 
appeal  to  taste  and  sentiment  seems  to  have 
been  perfectly  met,  the  whole  conception  of 
the  service  being  rich,  strong,  and  well 
rounded,  yet  without  excess  or  show,  a  fine 
restraint  unifying  the  whole. 


of  any  or  all  facts  on  onr  problems  of  sooiety 
as  Christians,  he  has  no  fiinohing  and  no 
fears.  We  find  him  at  band  to  help  us  ont  of 
any  difficulties  in  our  own  or  the  thoughts  of 
others.  And  for  those  who  are  not  afraid  of 
fair  analysis  of  our  human  estate,  and  who 
would  see  just  what  our  human  responsibili¬ 
ties  are,  in  order  to  a  better  comprehension  of 
the  stupendous  work  of  redemption,  this  book 
wili  be  not  only  a  help,  but  an  inspiration. 

Only  to  mention  one  or  two  of  its  pregnant 
chapters,  by  way  of  example,  we  might  name 
the  one  on  the  Problem  of  the  Will  for  its 
singular  breadth  of  view  and  bright  intelli¬ 
gence  on  a  mighty  theme,  and  the  one  on  the 
Problem  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  for  its  power 
of  penetrating  the  essential  quality  of  our  Re¬ 
deemer  and  Lord,  whose  real  Person  and  real 
Presence  are  the  comfort  and  safeguard  of  onr 
inmost  life.  R.  A.  8. 


portant  church  of  which  he  has  been  pastor 
for  thirteen  years  The  large  congregation, 
united  now  in  a  double  sense,  is  to  be  counted 
happy  in  having  the  pastoral  care  of  one  who 
will  feed  them  with  the  finest  of  the  wheat  in 
his  pulpit  ministrations,  and  be  to  them  in 
the  real  needs  of  spiritual  and  household  life 
a  true  under-shepherd  of  the  great  Pastor. 


THE  BARNBT  MEMORIAL  SERVICES. 

Notices  of  a  special  service  at  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Brooklyn,  in  memory 
of  Sir  Joseph  Barnby,  the  eminent  English 
composer  who  died  a  short  time  ago,  attracted 
wide  attention,  as  made  evident  by  the  large 
number  of  people  who  sought  entrance  to  the 
church  long  before  the  regular  hour  for  ser¬ 
vice,  four  o’clock.  Standing  room  even  was  at 
a  premium,  and  unfortunately,  though  the 
church  holds  fifteen  hundred  people,  almost 
as  many  were  turned  away  as  were  able  to 
enter.  The  church  is,  perhaps,  of  all  others 
in  the  city  of  Brooklyn  the  one  most  fitted  for 
a  memorial  service — the  dark  old  carvings  of 
the  woodwork,  the  soft  warm  tintings  of  wall 
and  arching  roof,  and  the  dim  light  that  fil¬ 
ters  through  many  exquisite  memorial  win¬ 
dows  of  stained  glass — all  impress  the  wor¬ 
shipper  with  a  spirit  of  reverence. 

The  congregation  here  are  supposed  to  be  all 
assembled  before  the  first  note  of  the  organ 
prelude  is  struck,  and  the  “Introduction,” 
from  “Rebekah,”  by  the  lamented  composer 
in  whose  honor  the  service  was  held,  was  a 
ooniposition  well  suited  to  prepare  the  listen¬ 
ers  for  the  beautiful  numbers  which  followed. 
The  organ,  a  Roosevelt,  is,  one  of  peculiarly 
sympathetic  quality,  and  when  a  quartette  of 
strings  and  a  harp  are  added,  the  combination 
gives  a  richness  of  tone-color  which  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired. 

Barnby’s  hymns  all  appeal  deeply  to  the 
listener,  the  ones  selected  for  this  service  be¬ 
ing,  perhaps,  those  most  dear  of  all:  “Sleep 
Thy  Last  Sleep,”  was  the  first,  and  as  the 
plaintive  notes  of  the  beautiful  melody  were 
softly  given  forth,  all  must  have  regretted 
the  loss  of  the  composer,  who  is  “sleeping  his 
last  sleep”  under  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s. 

The  fifth  chapter  of  Revelation  was  read, 
and  all  reverently  rose  while  the  Apostles’ 
Creed  was  chanted  in  monotone.  The  har¬ 
monies  of  the  accompanying  organ  rose  and 
fell  as  the  choir  sang,  adding  much  to  the 
impressiveness. 

Dr.  Vincent’s  prayer  was  fitly  followed  by 
another  beautiful  hymn,  “O  Paradise,”  after 
which  two  anthems  were  rendered  by  the 
choir,  “All  Thy  Works  Praise  Thee,  O  Lord,” 
and  “Sion  Heard  of  it  and  Rejoiced.”  from 
the  cantata,  “The  Lord  is  King.”  The  latter 
is  a  trio  for  ladies’  voices,  with  an  exquisite 
soprano  obligato,  and  the  combined  tones  of 
the  singers,  the  strings,  the  harp,  and  the 
organ,  fairly  lifted  one  into  realms  of  heavenly 
music.  The  congregation  was  deeply  touched, 
for  when  the  glorious  hymn,  “For  all  the 
Saints,”  gave  them  a  chance  to  express  their 
emotion,  such  a  volume  of  sound  poured  forth 
as  is  seldom  heard. 

Dr.  Hall’s  address  added  another  tribute  to 
fiarnby’s  memory,  and  the  ascription  which 
followed  proved  a  fitting  climax  to  a  nobly 
planned  service  “King  all  glorious”  was  con¬ 
sidered  by  Barnby  himself  his  best  anthem, 
and  while  the  others  were  representative 
works  and  rendered  most  artistically,  this 
perhaps  took  hold  of  the  hearers  more  than 
all  that  had  gone  before. 

When  its  strains  had  died  away  the  closing 
hymn  was  sung,  “Now  the  Day  is  Over.” 
Who  does  not  recall  its  simple,  touching  mel¬ 
ody?  And  following  the  short  prayer  and 
benediction,  with  its  chanted  Amen,  came  the 


HEREDITI  AND  CHRISTIAN  PROBLEMS. 

It  is  simple  justice  to  Dr.  Bradford  to  style 
his  book,  entitled  as  above,  the  best  and  most 
helpful  for  the  general  reader  of  any  that 
have  yet  appeared.  The  reasons  for  this  are, 
first,  the  mastery  of  the  whole  subject  with 
a  crystalline  clearness  of  statement,  a  certain 
beautiful  simplicity  of  treating  the  recondite 
matter ;  and  next,  the  attitude  of  Christian 
pastor  and  friend  which  the  writer  takes 
when  addressing  his  readers,  a  peculiar  and 
genial  atmosphere  of  brotherliness  investing 
the  pages,  making  one  feel  at  rest  and  under 
safe  conduct  over  these  rather  unfamiliar 
paths.  Daring  navigators  of  these  dangerous 
seas,  like  Herbert  Spencer  and  August  Wies 
mann,  have  driven  careful  souls  to  cover; 
adventurous  followers  of  them  like  Huxley 
and  Haeckel  have  fairly  frightened  conserva¬ 
tive  people  into  silence  about  any  truth  they 
may  have  discovered  or  exploited  in  their 
writings.  In  fact,  a  great  deal  that  has  been 
written  on  sociology  has  bad  something  ques¬ 
tionable  about  it,  a  leaning  over  toward  the 
dark  and  earthly,  a  walking  through  the 
shadows  of  scepticism,  some  tendency  to  for¬ 
getfulness  of- the  superhuman  and  the  divine 
in  the  progress  of  our  life,  so  that  even  so 
bright  a  man  and  true  philanthropist  as  Heber 
Newton  cannot  be  trusted  to  carry  an  ordinary 
believer  unscathed  through  the  chapters  of  bis 
meditation.  But  Dr.  Bradford  has  no  mys¬ 
tery  nor  pretence  of  dogmatism,  no  thought 
of  running  up  against  any  Christian  doc¬ 
trine  as  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  investi¬ 
gation,  no  purpose  to  lay  out  an  original  line 
of  thought  to  which  faith  and  Scripture  must 
be  made  to  conform,  nothing  of  all  this  has  a 
place  or  a  possibility  in  his  pages.  On  the 
contrary,  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  book  is 
sunshine  and  charity,  good  will  to  men  and 
unfiinching  faith  in  God.  His  understanding 
of  the  problem  of  heredity  is  clear  and  pro¬ 
found,  and  bis  grapple  with  the  problems  of 
human  life  is  earnest,  hopeful,  and  thoroughly 
Christian  in  spirit.  It  is  the  wise  pastor,  the 
good  teacher,  the  strong  and  trustworthy 
leader,  taking  hold  for  himself  and  for  you  to 
trace  out  the  tangled  web  of  our  human  en¬ 
vironment,  not  to  find  hopeless  defect ;  but  the 
way  to  make  the  best  out  of  it  all,  to  bring 
our  forces  of  love  and  faith  in  God  and  Christ 
Jesus  to  bear  with  greatest  efficiency  on  the 
practical  duties  to  which  religion  calls  every 
one. 

Our  purpose  here  is  not  a  review  of  the 
book,  but  rather  a  commendation  of  it  to  pas¬ 
tors  and  thoughtful  men  and  women  in  our 
churches.  For  intelligence  is  needed,  and 
here  one  finds  everything  essential  unfolded 
in  easy  and  direct  statement.  Dr.  Bradford  is 
not  careful  to  become  a  champion  ot  theories 
or  a  critic  of  conclusions.  As  to  the  bearing 


The  heroes  and  heroic  days  of  our  Home 
Missions  are  vividly  recalled  by  Dr.  Sprague’s 
notice  of  his  father  and  Dr.  Nelson’s  tribute 
to  Mrs.  Bullard  printed  last  week.  Such  lives 
atone  reveal  the  “hidings  of  power”  behind 
and  within  the  early  work  done  in  the  West, 
and  disclose  the  sort  of  manhood  and  woman¬ 
hood  needed  for  true  Christian  work  to-day. 
That  such  men  were  ready  when  the  great 
West  first  opened  for  the  beginnings  of  em¬ 
pire,  is  something  to  be  grateful  for  forever. 
Daniel  O.  Sprague'  in  Illinois,  and  Artemaa 
Bullard  in  Missouri,  moulded,  along  with  their 
associates,  the  society  which  now  gives  those 
States  commanding  infiuence  in  the  nation. 
How  much  the  women  of  that  time  did  for 
their  husbands  can  be  inferred  from  the  sim¬ 
ple  and  eloquent  story  of  Mrs.  Bollard.  May 
the  new  womanhood  prove  itself  worthy  of 
the  old,  and  the  ambitions  of  our  young  min¬ 
isters  look  just  as  high  in  the  building  of  the 
State  by  self-sacrifice  and  singleness  of  pur¬ 
pose,  as  did  that  of  our  grand  and  godly  prede¬ 
cessors  I  _ _ 

With  the  swift  spring  of  a  wild  beast  of  prey 
came  the  terrible  “cold  wave”  of  Monday  out  of 
the  Northwest  on  the  whirling  periphery  of  a 
cyclone,  that  has  now  gone  out  to  sea  and 
left  the  frost  behind  to  remind  us  of  our  help¬ 
lessness  in  the  grip  of  such  a  master.  The 
one  saving  word  in  the  great  outcry,  “Who 
can  stand  before  His  cold?”  is  the  possessive 
pronoun.  The  cold  is  His,  therefore  we  are 
not  hopeless.  And  when  the  ascending  sun 
touches  the  “frost  spear,”  smiting  off  its  point 
and  reducing  it  to  harmlessness,  we  know 
who  hath  done  it  and  with  what  increasing 
love  He  ministers  to  us  men.  It  seems  strange 
to  read  at  this  moment  of  fierce  heats  at  the 
Antipodes,  such  an  unparalleled  visitation  of 
solar  warmth  as  to  “cook  the  grapes  on  young 
Australian  vineyards.”  Yet  these  extremes 
are  held  in  one  band  and  are  balanced  and 
controlled  by  a  wisdom  so  good  and  so  wide 
that  the  whole  world  is  healthier  and  the 
whole  race  happier  therefor. 

The  letter  from  Teheran,  Persia,  in  this 
number,  has  the  fiavor  of  a  sentiment  of 
fellowship  and  international  courtesy  which  is 
just  now  full  of  promise  and  assuianoe  of 
peace  between  the  two  nations  there  repre¬ 
sented.  The  belief  that  the  English-speaking 
people  are  to  be  one  in  the  civilization  and 
Christianizing  of  all  peoples  has  taken  bold  of 
many  in  England  and  America  as  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  political  policies  and  religions  plans 
and  purpose.  With  such  prospects  of  ultimate 
control  in  the  affairs  of  men  it  is  easy  to  be 
generous  toward  rivals  and  grateful  to  the 
supreme  Ruler  of  onr  destinies.  And  we 
call  attention  to  the  last  line  of  the  sonnet  by 
a  British  officer  which  in  a  most  ingenuon 
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way  expreuea  the  whole  ambition  of  a  true 
son  of  Britain,  not  only  to  "spread  the  Lord’s 
glory,”  but  also  to  rule  over  the  Lord’s  world. 
So  sublime  a  faith  in  oneself  as  the  chosen  of 
heaven  to  have  universal  dominion,  must 
break  out  sometimes  to  the  surprise  of  less 
aspiring  men. 

THE  NEW  HAYEN  MEETINGS. 

The  work  of  the  Rev.  B.  Fay  Mills  in  New 
Haven  was  preceded  by  weeks  of  busy  prepara¬ 
tion.  The  entire  city  was  canvassed,  daily 
union  prayer- meetings  were  held,  and  an  un¬ 
told  amount  of  work  performed  by  numerous 
committees.  Thirty-four  churches,  repre¬ 
senting  several  denominations,  constituted  the 
"Alliance”  which  invited  Mr.  Mills  and  his  as¬ 
sistants,  Messrs.  Hillis,  Biederwolf,  and  Mur¬ 
ray,  to  evangelistic  work  in  our  city.  As  one 
tries  to  gather  up  the  results,  he  is  the  more 
impressed  that  to  gauge  them  simply  by  the 
large  numbers  who  have  indicated  by  sign  or 
signature  that  they  "desired  henceforth  to 
live  a  Christian  life,”  would  give  a  very  in¬ 
adequate  idea  of  the  mighty  influences  for 
good  that  have  been  set  at  work  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  through  the  teachings  of  His  servants. 

The  curious  and  doubting,  as  well  as  the 
faithful  and  hopeful  Christian,  were,  at  the 
outset,  impressed  with  the  fact  that  a  skilled 
workman,  with  well  deflned  plane,  had  come 
among  us,  and  that  the  work  of  "cleansing 
the  temple”  must  be  accomplished  before 
we  could  look  for  an  ingathering  from  out¬ 
siders.  To  single  out  services  of  especial  in¬ 
terest  would  be  to  name  a  large  proportion  of 
the  whole.  Those  upon  which  Mr.  Mills  laid 
great  emphasis  were  the  noon  meetinss  for 
business  men.  These  noon  sermons  were 
really  the  root  and  foundation  of  the  entire 
structure  of  the  evangelistic  work.  Around 
them  were  gathered,  in  concentric  growth, 
the  most  practical  thoughts  and  solemn  ex¬ 
hortations  to  the  impenitent.  The  lofty  ideal 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth  illumined 
and  vivified  his  simplest  instructions  in  in¬ 
quiry  room,  and  made  solemnly  effective  his 
earnest  appeal  to  the  believer,  for  a  more 
thoroughly  consecrated  life. 

To  the  occasional  listener  and  hasty  critic  it 
might  seem  that  the  noon  sermons  were  dis¬ 
tinct  in  aim  from  those  of  a  practically  evan¬ 
gelistic  nature,  but  this  was  so  only  in  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  two  could  not  be  separated 
without  loss  to  each.  If  the  impenitent  man 
gave  himself  to  Christ  under  the  presentation 
of  the  truth  in  the  especially  evangelistic  ser¬ 
vice,  he  learned  at  the  noon  service  that  his 
love  for  Christ  and  fellowship  with  Him 
assumed  a  sovereignty  of  love  over  all  that 
concerned  him  and  others  in  relation  to  him ; 
that  he  was  no  longer  to  be  distinguished  as 
a  mechanic,  merchant,  professional  man,  or 
politician,  a  member  of  such  a  church,  but  as 
a  Christian  whose  trade  or  profession  is  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  the  sovereignty  of  love. 

The  afternoon  meetings,  held  in  Calvary 
Baptist  and  Centre  churches,  were  very  largely 
attended.  A  Saturday  evening  service,  de¬ 
lightfully  informal,  yet  very  impressive,  was 
held,  for  Sabbath -school  workers,  and  pre¬ 
pared  them  for  a  Sabbath  of  special  effort 
with  their  own  classes.  The  "Good  Cheer” 
meeting  held  the  following  Monday  in  the 
Opera  House,  gathered  up  many  bright  and 
encouraging  testimonies  to  the  value  of  this 
part  of  the  work  from  pastors,  superintend¬ 
ents,  and  teachers.  The  students  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  were  addressed  several  times  by  Mr. 
Mills  with  gratifying  results.  There  were 
also  meetings  of  great  importance  for  differ¬ 
ent  classes  of  people,  including  an  audience  of 
two  thousand  boys,  and  another  given  by  spe 
eial  invitation  to  the  working-men  of  the  city. 

A  mid-week  Sabhath  gave  an  opportunity 


to  wage -earners  to  attend  a  meeting.  Not 
only  the  largest  churches,  but  theatres,  and 
finally  the  Armory,  seating  about  4,000  people, 
was  packed  with  an  interested  and  reverent 
throng.  Opposition  and  indifference  gradu¬ 
ally  changed  to  cordal  interest.  The  singing 
was  led  by  a  chorus  of  600  voices,  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Hillis,  who  won  their  ready 
support  by  his  pleasant  and  efficient  leader¬ 
ship.  The  sermons  of  Mr.  Biederwolf  and  Mr. 
Murray  were  listened  to  with  great  interest. 
All  seemed  impressed  with  the  quietness  and 
genuineness  of  the  work.  As  we  recall  these 
four  weeks  of  service,  many  solemn  scenes  are 
photographed  upon  our  memories  in  their 
minuteness  of  detail,  the  showers  of  invita¬ 
tion  cards,  the  army  of  Christian  ushers,  the 
mighty  chorus  of  song,  and  the  hush  of  the 
vast  audience,  as  at  the  signal  of  a  quiet  word 
or  the  uplifted  hand  hundreds  of  voices  in 
quick  succession  promised  "I  will”  to  the  in¬ 
vitation  for  a  complete  surrender  to  Christ. 

The  impression  left  by  Mr.  Mills  among  his 
colaborers  in  the  churches  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  large  numbers  gathered  in  a  farewell 
service,  on  a  stormy  evening,  and  by  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  following  of  the  chorus  of  young 
people  singing  their  goodbyes  to  him  as  be 
took  the  train  for  his  home. 

The  work  so  nobly  begun  remains  to  be 
carried  on  by  pastors  and  churches,  and  the 
results  cannot  be  estimated  in  their  far- 
reaching  extent  and  importance. 

SABBATH  OBSEBYANGE. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  drawing-room  meet¬ 
ings  under  the  auspices  of  the  Woman’s  Na¬ 
tional  Sabbath  Alliance  was  held  on  Thursday 
at  the  house  of  Mrs.  William  E.  Dodge,  Sr., 
No.  225  Madison  Avenue,  where  so  many  gath¬ 
erings  have  been  held  in  former  years  in  the 
interest  of  moral  and  social  reforms  both  civic 
and  national. 

A  large  number  of  representative  women 
were  present,  among  whom  were  Mrs.  William 
E.  Dodge,  Jr.,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Kennedy,  Mrs.  Sam¬ 
uel  Thorne,  Mrs.  James  Yereance,  Mrs.  WiU 
liam  Isaacs,  Mrs.  William  Phelps  Stokes,  Mrs. 
Robt.  Russell  Booth,  Mrs.  DeW.  C.  Blair,  Mrs. 
D.  J.  Burrell,  Mrs.  Horace  K.  Porter.  Mrs. 
Darwin  R.  James,  the  President  of  the  Alii 
ance,  presided,  and  stated  the  object  of  the 
newly  organized  society  to  be  an  alliance  of 
women  throughout  the  country  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  Scriptural  law  of  Sabbath  ob¬ 
servance,  and  to  enlist  Christian  women  in 
organized  resistance  to  the  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  encroachments  upon  the  sanctity  of 
the  Sabbath  through  the  Sunday  newspaper, 
Sunday  entertainments,  and  Sunday  travel  for 
pleasure  or  profit. 

After  a  hymn  of  consecration,  sung  by  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Thorne,  Mrs.  Margaret  E.  Sangster 
was  introduced  and  said  in  part :  "  We  stand 
for  a  great  deal  in  our  homes.  Every  daugh¬ 
ter,  mother,  sister,  stands  for  something  in 
her  own  home.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate 
the  influence  for  good  that  even  one  woman 
can  exert  if  she  will.  We  must  stand  firmly 
for  principle.  We  make  a  great  mistake  if 
we  think  that  organization  is  everything  and 
that  the  individual  does  not  count.  An  or¬ 
ganization  not  made  up  of  enthusiastic  indi¬ 
viduals  would  be  a  useless  institution.  An 
organization,  to  be  effective,  must  be  made 
up  of  strong,  earnest,  fearless  men  and  women 
who  are  not  afraid  to  show  the  world  what 
they  stand  for.  Even  if  we  never  speak  in 
public  we  can  make  our  silent  influence  tell 
upon  those  around  us.  I  do  not  think  we  need 
to  be  persuaded  much  toward  a  Sabbath  senti¬ 
ment,  but  I  da  think  we  have  to  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  give  a  strong  expression  of  our 
views  on  the  subject  of  Sabbath  observance.  ” 

Mrs.  Sangster  was  followed  by  Dr.  W.  H. 


P.  Faunce.  He  said  in  part:  "Thousands  of 
people  do  not  believe  in  this  Book  from  which 
we  have  read  this  morning.  The  Chinese 
still  bum  their  incense  in  Mott  Street.  A 
year  or  two  ago  the  Mohametans  in  this  city 
were  called  to  prayer  by  the  Muezzin,  but 
since  the  massacres  in  Armenia  the  Mobame- 
tan  is  not  so  popular  in  America.  All  around 
us  live  people  who  have  no  regard  for  the 
Christian  Sabbath  because  they  have  no  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  cherished  institutions  of  our 
land,  nor  do  they  understand  them.  Let  us 
resist  by  every  possible  means  the  attempt  to 
transplant  to  these  shores  the  continental  Sab¬ 
bath,  with  its  beer  garden,  Sunday  theatre, 
and  concert  hall.  It  is  for  those  who  are 
leaders  in  society  to  show  the  lees  favored 
ones  among  us  how  the  purity  and  sanctity  of 
the  American  Sabbath  should  be  maintained. 
Therefore  I  especially  welcome  such  gather¬ 
ings  as  this,  for  your  influence  will  be  felt 
throughout  the  city,  and  I  hope  will  extend 
throughout  our  entire  country.” 

Copies  of  many  local  newspapers  of  the  coun¬ 
try  are  coming  to  us  daily  filled  with  “Flor¬ 
ida,”  whither  so  many  editors  have  recently 
made  their  way,  as  already  noted  by  Dr.  Field 
in  The  Evangelist.  Along  with  praise  of  tho 
climate  and  mutual  congratulations,  come 
kindly  mention  of  the  Editor  of  The  Evange¬ 
list,  whose  presence  at  the  meeting  in  St. 
Augustine  was  highly  appreciated,  whose 
genial  spirit  woke  responses  from  all  hearts, 
and  whose  testimony  to  the  high  character, 
refinement,  and  manliness  of  the  editorial 
body,  in  these  columns,  has  given  honest  sat¬ 
isfaction  to  these  leaders  of  public  sentiment 
among  the  whole  people.  Quoting  Dr.  Field, 
the  Zanesville,  Ohio,  Signal  says  in  conclu¬ 
sion:  “In  America  the  day  has  gone  by  when 
a  successful  newspaper  man  can  be  a  Bohe¬ 
mian.  As  a  class,  no  set  of  men  in  any  secu¬ 
lar  calling  in  the  country  are  more  sober  and 
self- controlled  than  the  men  who  make  tho 
daily  newspapers.”  It  is  a  fact  that  the  coun¬ 
try  press  is  constantly  growing  in  power,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  independence  and  excellence. 
Looking  over  the  sheets  that  lie  on  our  table 
at  this  writing,  we  feel  like  taking  each  editor 
by  the  band  in  token  of  confidence  and  con¬ 
gratulation. 

ATLANTA  EXHIBITS. 

None  of  our  readers  should  miss  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  seeing  in  the  course  of  the  next  two- 
weeks  the  work  of  Negro  and  Indian  studenta 
of  the  Normal  and  Industrial  schools  of  Hamp¬ 
ton,  Va.,  and  Tuskegee,  Ala  ,  which  attracted 
so  much  notice  at  the  winter’s  exhibition  in 
Atlanta. 

In  view  of  the  interest  which  was  mani¬ 
fested,  and  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are 
not  able  to  visit  the  schools,  it  has  seemed 
wise  to  the  “Armstrong  Association”  to  bring 
the  work  to  New  York  and  some  of  the  other 
large  Northern  cities.  It  is  now  being  ar¬ 
ranged  for  view  in  the  vacant  stores  on  the 
corner  of  Fifth  Avenue,  Twenty-seventh  St. 
and  Broadway. 

The  exhibit  includes  fine  furniture,  machin¬ 
ery,  drill  press  and  steam  engine,  harness, 
wagon,  stove-making,  tailoring,  tinsmithing, 
as  well  as  mechanical  drawing,  and  many 
other  useful  arts.  The  admission  will  be  free 
to  all,  and  it  is  hoped  that  all  interested  ii> 
the  progress  and  devlopment  of  these  warda 
of  our  nation,  will  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  see  their  work. 

On  Friday,  the  21st  inst,  at  8  P.  M. ,  a  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  held  in  the  Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den,  at  which  Mr.Chauncey  M.  Depew  will  pre¬ 
side.  and  speeches  be  made  by  the  Rev.  H.  B. 
Frissell  of  Hampton  Institute,  Mr.  Booker  T. 
Washington  of  Tuskegee,  and  others.  Imme¬ 
diately  after  the  exercises,  the  stores  on  Fifth 
Avenue  and  Twenty  seventh  Street  will  be- 
formally  opened  for  the  exhibit. 


The  article  of  "Clericus.”  on  page  88,  call» 
attention  to  a  matter  of  great  moment.  Our 
legislators  at  Albany  must  provide  the  remedy. 
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The  Letters  op  Matthew  Arnold.  1848- 
1888.  Collected  and  Arranged  by  George 
W.  E.  Russell.  Two  Volumes.  New 
York  :  Macmillan  and  Company.  1895.  $3. 

Like  Thackeray.  Matthew  Arnold  wished 
that  no  biography  of  him  should  be  written. 
Perhaps  he  did  not  suspect  how  deeply  he  was 
enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  readers  of  English ; 
but  that  men  and  women  far  beyond  his 
circle  of  personal  friends  feel  a  genuine  affec¬ 
tion  for  him  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  in 
less  than  two  months  a  third  edition  of  his 
letters  has  been  called  for.  For  the  letters  show 
Matthew  Arnold  as  the  man,  genuine,  kindly, 
unselfish,  true  to  duty  and  to  household  loves ; 
they  reveal  a  sweet  and  wholesome  daily  life 
such  as  must  endear  a  man  to  those  who  know 
him.  Very  unaffected  these  letters  are,  and 
very  like  Matthew  Arnold — the  Matthew  Ar¬ 
nold  of  his  books.  That  is,  they  are  like  the 
author  of  the  books  in  just  this  way,  that 
they  reveal  his  personality  and  show  that  with 
all  his  clear-cut  critical  faculty  and  the  satire 
that  sometimes  rubbed  down  deep,  the  very 
criticisms  had  a  warmth  and  geniality  that 
superficial  readers  may  not  hsve  suspected. 
It  is  not  by  his  criticisms,  but  by  his  poetry 
that  Matthew  Arnold  will  live  longest,  and  it 
really  matters  little  that  in  his  judgment  of 
some  things— of  democracy,  for  example,  and 
of  many  events  in  the  political  world — he  was 
greatly  mistaken.  In  all  of  them  he  was 
honest,  and  if  his  books  did  not  make  it  evi¬ 
dent  his  letters  do,  that  it  was  always  his 
purpose  to  “see  straight  and  think  clear.”  He 
did  not  always  think  in  orthodox  lines,  espe¬ 
cially  about  the  Bible,  which  he  knew  better 
and  loved  more  intensely  than  many  a  man 
whose  views  are  unimpeachable.  But  even  in 
this  matter  time  is  bringing  Matthew  Arnold 
his  vindication  ;  it  is  beginning  to  be  seen  that 
though  in  his  passion  for  honest  thinking  he 
repeatedly  o’erleapt  himself  and  fell  on 
t’other  side,  yet  that  his  very  honesty  was 
beneficent  and  has  produced  a  good  effect 
which  the  most  orthodox  views  do  not  always 
succeed  in  accomplishing.  “Questions”  pass 
down  the  stream,  and  “views”  have  their  day 
and  cease  to  be,  but  the  infiuenoe  of  an  honest 
endeavor  to  know,  of  a  high  ideal  of  right 
thinking,  goes  on  forever.  These  letters  are 
very  charming  in  their  artless  self  revelation 
of  a  man  who,  though  often  mistaken,  was 
always  good  and  true  and  loyal  to  such  an 
ideal.  They  are  not  finished  productions  like 
his  essays ;  but  that  is  a  superficial  criticism 
which  is  disappointed  in  them  for  such  a  reason. 

The  New  Testament.  With  Commentaries, 
References,  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  and 
the  Helps  Needed  to  Understand  and 
Teach  the  Text.  Illustrated  and  Ex 
plained  by  Over  One  Hundred  Photo¬ 
graphs,  References,  Explanatory  Notes, 
and  Tabulated  Statistics  by  John  Brown, 
D.  D.,  LL.  D  .  Assisted  by  Josiah  L.  Por¬ 
ter,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Descriptions  and  Selec¬ 
tions  of  Photographs  by  Rev.  James  W. 
Lee,  D.D.  Photographic  Artist,  Prof. 
Robert  E.  M.  Bain.  New  York  and  St. 
Louis:  N.  D.  Thompson  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany. 

In  places  where  public  libraries  are  inade¬ 
quate  or  not  existing,  a  volume  like  this  is  a 
great  boon,  and  there  are  few  households 
where  it  would  not  be  a  blessing.  This 
chiefly,  perhaps,  because  of  the  very  fine  illus¬ 


trations,  which  are  of  the  full  quarto-page 
size,  taken  from  recent  photographs  and  ex¬ 
tremely  well  reproduced.  There  are  so  many 
of  these  that  the  child  who  first  reads  the 
New  Testament  from  this  volume  will  have  a 
realization  of  its  scenes  and  of  the  life  of  that 
part  of  the  world  which  is  better  than  any 
commentary.  The  comments  and  explanatory 
notes  are  of  minor  value,  being  superseded  by 
more  modern  methods  of  bringing  scholarly 
results  to  popular  attention ;  nevertheless 
there  are  many  good  features  of  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  work — analytic  and  chronological 
tables,  introductory  notes,  and  such  like.  The 
type  is  particularly  good. 

Letters  and  Verses  of  Arthur  Penrhyn 
Stanley,  D.D.  Between  the  Years  1829 
and  1881  Edited  by  Rowland  E.  Prothero, 
M.A.,  Late  Fellow  of  All  Soul’s  College, 
Oxford.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons.  1896.  $5. 

The  letters  in  this  series  were  chosen,  from 
a  large  number  left  unpublished  after  the 
Life  and  Letters  were  completed,  with  a  spe¬ 
cial  view  to  throwing  light  on  the  tastes  and 
habits  of  mind  of  the  writer.  Most  of  them 
belong  to  his  early  or  middle  life,  and  the 
most  charming  and  unreserved  of  them  are 
those  that  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Arnold,  his  cousin, 
the  Hon.  Louisa  Stanley,  and  to  his  sister 
Mary.  These  women  were  his  most  intimate 
friends,  and  the  self-revelation  of  his  letters 
to  them  is  very  beautiful.  A  few  of  these 
letters  are  published  by  special  permission  of 
the  Queen,  as  they  relate  to  matters  concern¬ 
ing  some  member  of  the  royal  family,  as  for 
instance,  where  the  journey  to  the  East  with 
the  Prince  of  Wales  was  arrauged.  Some  of 
them  describe  a  later  journey  which  he  made 
in  the  same  region,  after  the  volume  on  Sinai 
and  Palestine  was  published.  The  editorial 
work  has  been  admirably  done.  The  letters 
are  prefaced  with  a  brief  introduction,  telling 
the  circumstances  under  which  each  was  writ¬ 
ten,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  footnotes, 
usually  so  important,  yet  so  distracting  as  to 
torn  the  mind  of  the  reader  from  the  writer. 

History  op  the  People  op  Israel.  From  the 
Rule  of  the  Persians  to  that  of  the  Greeks. 
By  Ernest  Renan.  — 

History  op  the  People  op  Israel.  Period  of 
Jewish  Independence  and  Judea  Under 
Roman  Rule.  The  Same.  Boston :  Rob¬ 
erts  Brothers.  1895.  $2.50  per  volume. 

Renan’s  History  of  the  People  of  Israel,  a 
work  in  five  volumes,  is  completed  by  these 
two  interesting  volumes.  They  are  the  most 
important  of  the  entire  work,  partly  because 
they  cover  the  least  known  periods  of  Israel’s 
history ,  and  partly  because  this  period  is  that 
which  this  brilliant  writer’s  special  studies 
particularly  fitted  him  to  treat.  The  former 
of  the  two  volumes  begins  with  the  Return 
from  Babylon ;  the  first  chapter  chronicles 
“the  arrival  of  the  caravans  at  Jerusalem”; 
the  events  are  those  narrated  in  the  first  six 
chapters  of  Ezra.  As  is  well  known,  Renan 
treats  the  Biblical  records  with  perfect  free¬ 
dom,  not  only  as  bolding  the  principles  of  the 
Higher  Critiosm,  but  as  seeing  in  the  Bible  no 
evidence  of  special  inspiration.  But  his  view  of 
the  importance  of  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
people  and  of  its  essential  inspiration,  is  very 
profound  and  impressive.  For  example,  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  feebleness  of  the  first  Restoration— 
that  Israel’s  existence  as  a  nation  was  now  end¬ 
ed — he  goes  on,  “But  what  of  that?  What  is 
under  the  protection  of  laveh  is  not  a  petty 
kindgom  subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of  human 
things,  it  is  a  mighty  work,  a  principle  of  life 
for  all  mankind.  .  .  .  The  end  of  Its  political 
life,  the  destruction  of  its  national  frame 
work,  will  be  the  means  of  developing  its 
destiny.  While  Persia,  Greece,  and  Rome 
occupy  the  foreground  of  the  world’s  history. 


little  Israel,  like  the  white  ant  of  Africa, 
works  its  way  silently  through  the  structure 
of  ancient  society,  and  will  bring  the  subsoil 
to  the  surface.  ”  It  is  the  strong  development 
of  this  idea  which  gives  Renan’s  work  much 
of  its  value.  Freedom  and  largeness  of  treat¬ 
ment  count  also  for  much  in  the  value  of 
Renan’s  writings  on  the  Bible,  but  almost 
more  than  any  other  writer  on  these  subjects 
Renan  has  the  “faults  of  bis  qualities.”  The 
daring  with  which  he  cuts  across  both  record 
and  tradition  is  sometimes  amazing.  He 
strongly  doubts  that  Ezra  was  a  historical 
personage,  or,  at  least,  that  he  was  the  impor¬ 
tant  person  which  both  history  and  tradition 
make  him  to  be ;  therefore  of  necessity  he 
differs  quite  as  much  from  the  Higher  Critics 
as  from  the  conservatives  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  present  form  ef  the  Torah.  He  frankly 
characterizes  the  author  of  Chronicles  as  “ex¬ 
tremely  narrow-minded ;  his  intellectual  per¬ 
ceptions  are  very  poor.  ...  He  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  able  to  read  correctly.  .  .  .  One 
can  hardly  imagine  a  poorer  philologist,  a 
poorer  critic,  or  a  man  who  has  less  of  paleog¬ 
raphy.”  Passages  such  as  these  show  that 
Renan’s  work  may  not  be  good  reading  for 
the  immature  and  undiscriminating  reader, 
and  passages  such  as  these  abound ;  but  along 
side  of  them  are  such  brilliant  and  penetrating 
resumes  of  history,  such  striking  pictures  of 
the  time,  such  able  criticisms  of  the  literature 
of  the  period  (the  Apocryphal),  as  can  hardly 
be  spared.  The  last  volume  especially  is,  with 
the  exceptions  above  made,  a  valuable  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  study  of  New  Testament  times 
and  of  the  life  of  Christ. 

BOOK  NOTES. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Frazer,  whose  Golden  Bough  is  a 
classic  of  early  folk  lore,  has  prepared  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  Passages  of  the  Bible  Chosen  for  Their 
Literary  Beauty  and  Interest,  with  a  view  to 
aiding  the  general  reader  to  become  familiar 
with  the  Bible,  and  to  appreciate  its  value  as 
the  finest  work  of  literature  in  the  English 
language,  and  perhaps  in  any  language.  The 
volume  is  superbly  made,  printed  In  bold 
faced  type  on  thick  paper,  and  beautifully 
bound.  All  repetitions,  chronological  tables, 
and  such  matter,  are  cut  out;  the  volume  in¬ 
cludes  only  the  narratives  and  the  finest  poeti¬ 
cal  and  prophetic  passages.  The  Authorized 
Version  is  used,  as  it  should  be  in  a  work  to 
be  read  from  the  literary  point  of  view ;  it  is 
given  without  revision,  a  circumstance  which, 
in  a  few  cases,  seems  unfortunate.  The  poeti¬ 
cal  passages  are,  however,  indicated  by  being 
so  printed  as  to  show  their  parallel  (though 
not  their  strophical)  structure.  There  are  a 
few  excellent  notes.  (Macmillan. ) 

The  latest  volume  in  the  cheap  edition  of 
Dickens’s  works  contains  A  Tale  of  Itco  Cities 
and  The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood.  It  has  the 
illustrations  of  H.  K.  Brown  and  Luke  Fields, 
being  a  reprint  of  the  edition  corrected  by  the 
author  in  1869.  It  is  furnished  with  an  inter¬ 
esting  Introduction,  biographical  and  biblio¬ 
graphical,  by  Charles  Dickens  the  younger, 
and  though  the  former  of  the  two  stories  is 
very  long,  yet  the  fine  quality  of  the  paper 
has  made  it  possible  to  include  all  this  in  a 
single  volume  of  not  too  fine  print.  (Mac¬ 
millan  and  Company.  $1.) 

Talks  From  the  Word  of  Ood,  by  E.  Fairley 
Cunningham,  were  originally  given  to  the 
teachers  and  scholars  of  the  Second  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  Sunday-school  of  Savannah. 
They  are  of  the  usual  type  of  such  talks,  full 
of  anecdote  and  personal  spplication.  ^Pres¬ 
byterian  Committee  of  Publication,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.  75  cents.) 

The  new  Series  of  Little  Journeys  to  the 
Homes  of  American  Authors,  a  very  small 
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pamphlet  issued  monthly  and  edited  by  Mr. 
EUbert  Hubbart,  begins  with  George  William 
Curtis’s  description  of  the  home  of  Emerson, 
published  thirty  years  ago  in  Homes  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Authors.  This  sort  of  literature  will  well 
bear  republishing  once  in  a  generation.  The 
essay  is  charming.  (Putnams.  5  cents. ) 

Wilmot’s  Child,  by  Atey  Nine,  Student  and 
Bachelor,  describes,  in  a  rather  facetious 
manner,  the  tedious  life  led  by  a  couple  of 
married  people  dwelling  in  much  too  large  a 
house,  and  of  the  change  brought  about  by 
the  advent  of  one  little  baby  girl.  There  are 
one  or  two  good  things  in  this  small  book 
which  is  intended  to  be  funny,  and  instead  is 
rather  trite  and  silly.  (Dodd,  Mead  and  Com¬ 
pany.  75  cents. ) 

The  Conquest  of  Mexico,  by  William  Hickling 
Prescott,  has  been  condensed  by  excision,  but 
not  by  tampering  in  any  way  with  the  brilliant 
author’s  own  words,  and  furnished  with  notes 
for  use  as  a  school  book  in  the  English  Classic 
Series.  It  is  in  one  small  volume  of  rather 
close,  but  clear  type.  (Maynard,  Merrill  and 
Company.  86  cents.) 

Jack  Payton  and  His  Friends,  a  book  in  four 
parts,  by  Mrs.  May  Anderson  Hawkins,  has 
the  excellent  purpose  of  showing  that  business 
ought  to  be  conducted  on  Christian  princi¬ 
ples.  A  bright  book  for  the  boys  of  the  Sun¬ 
day-school.  (Presbyterian  Committee  of  Pub¬ 
lication,  Richmond,  Va.  75  cents.) 

The  latest  of  the  French  Texts  issued  by 
Maynard,  Merrill  and  Company  is  Le  Chant  du 
Cygne,  by  Georges  Obnet,  author  of  Serge 
Panine,  which  was  crowned  by  the  French 
Academy,  of  Le  Maitre  de  Forges,  and  other 
well  known  novels.  This  little  story  is  sim¬ 
ple,  and  bsing  furnished  by  the  editor,  Mr. 
Arthur  H.  Solial,  with  a  vocabulary,  explana¬ 
tory  notes,  and  references  to  a  standard 
French  grammar,  it  makes  a  good  reading- 
book  for  classes  or  the  solitary  student. 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

An  admirable  article  in  the  January  Chari¬ 
ties  Review  is  by  Mrs.  Josephine  Shaw  JiOwell 
on  Chanty  Problems ;  admirable  because  she 
makes  very  clear  and  simple  an  economic  fact 
that  many  people  find  it  hard  to  understand, 
that  to  give  “charity  work”  to  supplement 
wages  does  great  harm,  not  only  to  the  great 
body  of  wage  earners,  but  to  the  recipients  of 
the  “charity”  as  well.  Or.  Chancellor,  United 
States  Consul  at  Havre,  contributes  an  im- 
TOrtant  paper  on  Infantile  I.ife  Insurance  in 
Europe,  being  a  report  made  by  him  to  the 
State  department  .  Mr.  Homer  Folks  con¬ 
tributes  an  article  on  a  subject  with  which  he 
has  made  himself  very  familiar,  on  Mr. 
Squeers’s  plan.  “Go  do  it  I”  The  subject  is. 
Why  Should  Dependent  Children  be  Reared  in 
Families  Rather  than  in  Institutions!  Mr. 
Folks  has  been  instrumental  in  placing  many 
orphan  children  in  homes,  and  has  made  very 
careful  investigation  of  the  disadvantages  and 
dangers  as  well  as  the  advantages  of  this 
method.  It  is  reassuring  that  he  concludes 
his  article  by  expressing  his  belief  that  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  really  desirable  homes  can  be 
found  for  all  the  dependent  children  of  every 
locality,  and  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  give 
adequate  supervision  to  these  homes  and  chil¬ 
dren. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  February  gives  the 
first  instalment  of  Mrs.  Rose  Hawthorne 
Lathrop’s  reminiscences  of  her  father,  entitled 
Some  Memories  of  Hawthorne.  We  can  never 
know  too  much  of  that  “radiant  personality,” 
who  besides  being  one  of  the  brightest  and 
most  individual  of  American  or  English 
writers,  was  one  of  the  most  charming  and 
lovely  and  genuine  of  men.  There  is  a  de¬ 
lightful  essay  on  book  collecting.  The  Biblio- 
taph,  by  Mr.  Leon  H.  Vincent;  a  charming 
story  of  France  and  a  French  serving-boy  by 
Mrs.  Catherwood,  entitled,  A  Little  Domes¬ 
tic  ;  a  strong  poem  by  Mr.  Stoddard.  The 
Caravansary ;  an  important  article  on  Un¬ 
claimed  Estates,  by  H.  Sidney  Everett;  a 
long  story  complete  in  thirteen  parts,  by  Mr. 
Henry  James,  entitled.  Glasses,  and  a  number 
of  other  good  things.  (Houghton  and  MifiSin. ) 


The  January  number  of  the  National  Geo¬ 
graphic  Magazine  gives  nearly  half  its  pages 
to  a  study  of  Russia  in  Europe  by  the  Hon. 
Gardner  G.  Hubbard,  accompanied  by  an  ex¬ 
cellent  map  showing  the  railway  system  of 
Eastern  Europe.  Even  more  important  are 
Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson’s  fully  illustrated  ac¬ 
count  of  The  Arctic  Cruise  of  the  U.  S.  Rev¬ 
enue  Cutter  “Bear,”  and  General  A.  W. 
Greely’s  address  on  The  Scope  and  Value  of 
Arctic  Explorations,  delivered  in  London  last 
July,  before  the  Sixth  International  Geo¬ 
graphical  Congress.  General  Greely  pays 
an  impressive  tribute  to  the  religious  enter¬ 
prise  which  has  played  so  important  a  part  in 
these  explorations,  saying:  “In  recent  days 
Great  Britain  has  had  its  Duncan,  France  its 
Pelitot,  and  the  United  States  its  Jackson, 
whose  evangelizing  labors— acting  through 
the  more  successful  method,  that  of  incul¬ 
cating  civilization  and  helpfulness — are  a  part 
of  the  glory  of  this  time.”  (National  Geo¬ 
graphic  Society,  Washington.) 

The  longest  article  in  the  February  number 
of  the  Magazine  of  Civics  is  Dr.  J.  L.  M. 
Curry’s  discussion  of  The  Education  of  the 
Negro,  in  which  he  takes  much  the  same 
ground  as  that  taken  in  his  pamphlet  recently 
reviewed  in  these  columns,  bringing  some 
late  statistics  to  the  aid  of  his  position.  The 
most  important  article  is  that  in  which  Mr. 
Arthur  L.  Bates  asks  Shall  Prisoners  be  Re¬ 
formed,  and  answers  it  in  the  affirmative  by 
describing  an  important  step  in  penology  taken 
in  Pennsylvania  last  June,  namely,  the  Act  for 
the  erection  of  workhouses  in  the  several 
counties  of  that  State.  Other  articles  are  on 
the  American  Home,  Proportional  Representa¬ 
tion  a  Remedy  for  Social  Misrule,  Corrupt 
Political  Practices,  The  Labor  Problem,  The 
Silver  Question,  Should  Marriage  Laws  be  Re¬ 
vised,  What  the  Country’s  Welfare  Demands — 
an  answer  by  Governor  Altgeld  to  a  letter  ask¬ 
ing  what  the  2,000,000  Christian  Endeavorers 
can  do  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  country. 
“Cultivate  character,”  is  the  Governor's  an¬ 
swer.  (Civics  Publishing  Company.) 

In  Education  tor  February,  Miss  H.  W.  Poore 
makes  a  capital  plea  tor  The  Study  of  Bible 
History  in  the  Graded  Schools.  In  a  sense 
this  would  cut  the  knot  of  the  question  of  the 
Bible  in  the  public  schools ;  Biblical  history 
is  quite  as  important  a  branch  of  polite  learn¬ 
ing  as  any  other  history.  Miss  Poore  weakens 
her  case  unnecessarily,  however,  when  she 
says  “it  is  not  necessary  to  teach  from  the 
book  itself.  There  are  many  good  histories 
written  for  children  of  all  ages,  and  many  are 
absolutely  unsectarian.”  The  historical  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Bible  are  as  “unsectarian”  as  any 
other  history.  Far  better  than  a  paraphrase 
or  volume  of  history  based  upon  the  Bible  is 
such  a  volume  as  Mrs.  Lucy  Ryder  Meyer’s 
“Shorter  Bible,”  or  the  volume  recently  pre¬ 
pared  by  Prof.  Frazer,  entitled  Passages  of 
the  Bible  Chosen  for  their  Literary  Beauty 
and  Interest,  reviewed  on  the  preceding  page. 
(Kasson  and  Palmer,  Boston.) 

The  belated  Journal  of  American  Folk  T^ore 
for  December  contains  an  article  on  Fortune 
Telling  in  America  To-day,  in  which  Henry 
Carrington  Bolten,  from  a  study  of  advertise¬ 
ments  finds  that  there  must  be  an  amazing 
number  of  people  in  this  enlightened  land  who 
“seek  to  wizards  that  peep  and  mutter.” 
There  is  an  interesting  collection  of  Notes  on 
the  Folk  Lcre  of  Newfoundland,  by  George 
Patterson,  and  a  striking  article  on  Straw,  in 
which  John  O’Neill  tells  how  much  of  old 
superstition  clusters  around  this  product  of 
the  field. 

There  be  some  things,  which  though  little, 
are  exceeding  wise.  The  Land  of  Sunshine 
is  a  little  magazine,  but  it  is  already  becom¬ 
ing  a  power  in  Southern  California.  The 
February  number  contains  a  good  article  by 
Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner  on  Race  and  Cli¬ 
mate;  but  the  important  thing  is  the  editor’s 
plea  for  Our  Historic  Treasures,  showing,  with 
many  excellent  illustrations,  how  for  want  of 
a  little  care  and  expenditure,  the  beautiful 
old  buildings  of  the  southern  part  of  the  State 
are  going  to  decay.  (Los  Angeles,  Cal  ) 

The  February  number  of  The  Progress  of 
the  World  gives  portraits  of  Dr.  Jameson,  who 
led  the  Transvaal  invasion ;  Paul  Krueger, 
the  President  of  the  Transvaal ;  a  number  of 
other  South  African  notables,  and  Mr.  Jus¬ 
tice  Brewer.  The  magazine  briefly  reviews 
all  the  events  of  the  month,  not  only  in  poli¬ 
tics,  commercial  trade,  and  finance,  but  in 
literature,  in  art,  in  science  and  mechan¬ 
ism,  making  more  of  the  latter  departments 


than  is  usual  in  magazines  of  this  character. 
(156  Fifth  Aveune.) 

Professor  Dr.  Herman  V.  Hilprecht  writes 
for  The  Sunday  School  Times  of  February  16th 
an  article  describing  the  first  Turkish  expe¬ 
dition  to  Babylonia,  which  took  place  in  1894. 
A  clay  table,  among  the  finds,  contains  what 
is  undoubtedly  a  Babylonian  love-letter  of  the 
time  of  Abraham.  The  quaint  translation  of 
this  letter  is  given  in  full. 

The  i  entury  Company  offers  three  prizes  of 
$125,  $75,  and  $50  for  the  three  best  designs 
for  a  poster  advertising  the  Midsummer  Num¬ 
ber  of  the  Century  Magazine.  The  offer  is 
open  to  every  one,  whether  professional  artist 
or  amateur.  Designs  must  be  submitted  on 
or  before  the  30th  day  of  April. 

Mr.  Amos  K.  Fiske,  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  New  York  Times,  and  known  to  general 
readers  hy  bis  book  of  thoughtful  suggestive 
essays.  Midnight  Talks  at  the  Club,  has  in 
preparation  for  early  publication  a  volume  to 
be  entitled.  The  Jewish  Scriptures:  The 
Story  of  tbeir  Origin  and  History  in  the  Light 
of  the  Latest  Criticism.  The  work  is  a  popu¬ 
lar  account  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  considered  as  history  and  as  literature 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Higher  Criticism. 
It  will  be  issued  by  the  Scribners. 

The  successor  of  Archdeacon  Farrar  in  the 
pulpit  of  St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster,  is  the 
Rev.  Robert  Eyton,  M.A,  a  preacher  of  very 
marked  power.  While  rector  of  Holy  Trinity, 
Upper  Chelsea,  and  Canon  of  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  be  published  volumes  of  special 
courses  on  the  Creed,  Lord’s  Prayer.  Ten 
Commandments,  and  The  Beatitudes,  the 
latter  having  been  published  simultaneous 
with  his  transfer  to  St.  Margaret’s.  The 
four  volumes  have  just  been  issued  in  this 
country  by  special  arrangement  with  Thomas 
Whittaker. 

Among  the  spring  announcements  of  Messrs. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Coi^any  are:  The 
Life  and  Letters  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
by  John  T.  Morse,  Jr.  ;  Bayard  Taylor  in  the 
American  Men  of  Letters  Series,  and  William 
H.  Seward  in  the  Series  of  American  States¬ 
men  ;  the  Life  of  Thomas  Hutchinson,  by 
James  K.  Hosmer,  and  that  of  Elias  Boudinot, 
by  J  J.  Boudinot;  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
late  Prof.  Herbert  Tuttle’s  History  of  Prussia  ; 
a  number  of  religious  books,  novels,  and  works 
of  travel  and  observation ;  the  ninth  volume 
of  Mr.  Charles  Spragne  Sargent’s  monumental 
work  on  the  Sylva  of  North  America;  the 
Complete  Works  of  Robert  Burns,  and  two 
important  law  works;  A  Treatise  on  the 
Law  of  Real  Property,  by  Leonard  A.  Jones 
Esq.,  and  Employer’s  Liability  Acts,  by  Con¬ 
rad  Reno  of  Boston  University  Law  School. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Harper  and  Brothers:  The  Day  of  their  Wedding; 

W.  D.  Howells. - A  Clever  Wife;  W.  Pett  Ridge. 

- The  Trumpet  Major;  'Thomas  Hardy. - The 

X  Jewel;  Frederick  Moncrieff. - Doctor  Warrick’s 

Daughters:  Rebecca  Harding  Davis. - Harper’s 

Magazine  for  1895:  Harper’s  Weekly,  1895;  Harper's 
Bazar,  1895;  Harper’s  Young  People  and  Round 
Table,  1895. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons:  The  Whence  and  the 

Whither  of  Man;  John  M.  Tyler. - The  Book  of  a 

Hundred  Games;  Mary  White. - Irralie’s  Bush 

Banger:  E.  W.  Hornung. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company:  The  Spirit  in 

Literature  and  Life:  .John  Patterson  Coyle. - Joan 

of  Arc;  Frances  C.  Lowell. - Bayanl  Taylor;  Al¬ 

bert  H.  Smythe. 

Macmillan  and  Company;  The  Temple  Shakes- 

Eeare:  Troilus  and  Cressida;  Coriolanus.  Edited 
y  Israel  Gollancz. - A  History  of  Nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury  English  Literature;  George  Saintsbury. - 

Persis  Yorke;  Sydney  Christian. 

Wilbur  B.  Ketcham:  What  Shall  I  Tell  the 

Children?;  George  V.  Reichel. - Dictionary  of 

Burning  Words  of  Brilliant  Writers;  Josiah  H.  Gil¬ 
bert. 

Student  Publishing  Company,  Hartford:  The 
Stars  of  God;  E.  Fitch  Burr. 

Charles  H.  Kerr  and  Company,  Chicago:  Amer¬ 
ica’s  Liberator;  Robert  H.  Vickers. - The  Beauty 

of  Kindness;  .James  Vila  Blake. 

Peter  Paul  Book  Company,  Buffalo:  Flowers 
from  Foreign  Fields;  I.uella  Dowd  Smith. 

W.  W.  Waters,  Pittsburgh:  Addresses  on  the 
Second  Coming  of  our  Lord. 

Ginn  and  Company;  Trigonometry;  Frederick 
Anderegg  and  Edward  Drake  Roe. 


PERIODICALS. 

For  January:  Charities  Review;  McAll  Mission 
Quarterly;  Chinese  Recorder. 

For  F'ehrnary:  American  McAll  Record;  Biblical 
World;  Littell;  Biblia;  Little  Journeys;  To-Day; 
Clipping  Collector. 
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LESSONS  FROM  WASHINGTON’S  LIFE. 

By  Bev.  B.  M.  Fatterson,  LL.D. 

“The  Lord  magoifled  Joahua  in  the  sight  of 
all  Israel.'  Washington  was  the  Joshua  of 
America,  and  he  has  been  magnified,  not  only 
in  the  sight  of  all  Americans,  but  in  the  sight 
of  all  the  civilized  world.  He  died  amid  a 
blaze  of  national  glory,  and  from  the  day  of 
his  death  down  to  this  hour,  his  star  has  been 
growing  brighter  and  brighter.  He  is  the 
brightest  luminary  in  the  firmament  of  secular 
history. 

We  do  net  place  him  on  a  line  with  Joshua, 
or  Moses,  or  any  of  the  other  God-led  men, 
who  in  the  period  of  supernaturai  revelation 
and  inspiration,  were  especiaily  calied  by  God 
for  the  deveiopment  of  His  redeeming  work  of 
grace.  Nor  was  he  a  siniees  man.  But  God 
rules  over  individuals  and  nations,  and  Wash¬ 
ington  was  specialiy  raised  up,  and  was  en¬ 
dowed  with  qualifications,  and  received  a  dis¬ 
cipline  which  fitted  him  for  the  divineiy  ap¬ 
pointed  mission  of  carrying  the  American  col¬ 
onies  through  their  war  of  Independence  and 
establishing  them  as  a  united  nation.  And 
that  life,  that  character,  that  discipline,  con¬ 
tain  great  lessons  which  may  well  be  profita¬ 
bly  studied.  Indeed,  now  more  than  ever, 
should  they  be  drawn  out  and  impressed  upon 
the  minds  of  all,  and  especially  upon  the 
young  of  America.  Let  us  present  some  of 
them,  in  near  anticipation  of  the  twenty-sec¬ 
ond  of  February. 

The  life  of  Washington  forcibly  illustrates 
the  connection  between  permanent  and  useful 
success  in  the  world  and  an  early  formation 
of  strict  habits  of  discipline. 

In  the  eleventh  year  of  his  age  he  was  left  a 
fatherless  boy.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  many 
children  either  to  be  enervated  by  parental 
indulgence,  or  to  become  morally  benumbed 
under  a  hard  and  undue  severity,  and  gener¬ 
ally  it  is  the  mother  who  fails  to  be  decided 
and  strict  in  the  formation  of  habits  of  self- 
control  and  exact  attention  to  business;  while 
on  the  other  band,  the  father  may  have  too 
little  sympathy  and  gentleness,  and  show  too 
much  of  the  sterner  side  of  duty.  When  one 
or  the  other  is  taken  away,  the  child  meets 
with  a  loss  which  is  irreparable.  But  Wash¬ 
ington’s  mother  rose  to  the  double  responsi¬ 
bility  which  descended  upon  her.  ‘’Tradition 
gives  an  interesting  picture  of  the  widow  with 
her  little  fiock  gathered  around  her,  as  was  her 
daily  wont,  reading  to  them  lessons  of  religion 
and  morality  out  of  some  standard  work.  Her 
favorite  volume  was  Sir  Matthew  Hale’s  Con¬ 
templations,  Moral  and  Divine.  The  admir¬ 
able  maxims  therein  contained  sank  deep  into 
the  mind  of  George,  and  doubtless  bad  a  great 
influence  in  forming  his  character.” 

Through  that  training,  a  temper  which  wag 
naturally  high  and  irascible,  was  so  far  brought 
under  control,  that  in  his  subsequent  life, 
though  its  splutterings  were  occasionally  seen, 
yet  the  placidity  of  his  demeanor,  nay,  his 
apparent  coldness  and  want  of  feeling,  are  al¬ 
most  the  first  qualities  that  strike  the  attention 
of  the  observer.  This  early  discipline  gave 
the  general  tone  to  his  character,  in  which 
were  mingled  both  kindness  and  strictness. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  God  that  he  should  be 
a  commander  of  men  at  one  of  the  most  criti¬ 
cal  periods  in  human  history,  and  he  was  fit¬ 
ted  for  that  by  first  learning  to  be  an  obedient 
child. 

The  life  of  Washington  strikingly  exhibits, 
in  a  twofold  manner,  that  overruling  provi¬ 
dence  of  God  by  which  He  preserves  those 
whom  He  designs  to  be  His  instruments,  and 
by  which  He  keeps  them,  even  against  their 
first  inclinations,  in  the  line  that  leads  to  the 
work  for  which  He  raises  them  up.  Very 


wonderfully  are  the  Scriptural  teachings  illus¬ 
trated  here. 

When  Washington  was  only  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  on  bis  return  from  a  mission 
upon  which  he  had  been  sent  to  the  French 
invader,  his  Indian  guide,  when  only  about 
fifteen  paces  ahead,  suddenly  turned,  levelled 
his  gun,  and  fired  at  him,  but  the  ball  missed. 
On  the  same  expedition,  he  narrowly  escaped 
drowning.  Two  years  later,  on  the  day  of 
Braddock’s  disastrous  defeat,  his  General  was 
wounded  unto  the  death ;  his  brother-aids 
early  in  the  action  were  disabled  ;  the  whole 
field  duty  devolved  upon  him ;  two  horses 
were  shot  under  him ;  four  balls  passed 
through  bis  coat ;  but  be  was  preserved  un¬ 
harmed.  These  preservations  led  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Davies,  in  a  sermon  delivered  shortly 
after  the  Braddock  expedition,  to  refer  to 
“that  heroic  youth.  Col.  Washington,  whom, 
I  cannot  but  hope,  providence  has  preserved 
in  so  remarkabie  a  manner  for  some  impor¬ 
tant  service  to  his  country.” 

In  a  marked  manner,  also,  Washington  was 
preserved  from  temptations  that  must  have 
assailed  his  coloniai  patriotism.  Not  only 
was  he  naturally  inclined  to  a  military  life, 
but  his  predilections  were  strong  towards 
aristocracy  and  royalty.  Of  all  the  colonies, 
Virginia  was  the  most  closely  sympathetic 
with  the  English  Government  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Established  Church.  Washington  needed 
disappointment,  and  it  may  be,  rude  treat- 
ment  to  break,  the  power  of  these  inherited 
associations;  and  he  met  with  stroke  after 
stroke  which  forever  weaned  him  from  Eng¬ 
lish  royalty. 

In  his  fourteenth  year  his  mother,  at  the 
last  moment,  withdrew  her  cousent  to  his 
acceptance  of  a  midshipman's  warrant  in  the 
royal  navy.  And  even  after  he  had  entered 
the  military  service  of  the  colony,  ill  treat¬ 
ment  by  the  royal  Governor  drove  him  from 
it.  Then,  in  his  twenty  seventh  year,  after 
his  name  had  become  locally  famous,  be  was 
on  the  point  of  visiting  England,  but  he  was 
prevented. 

Had  be  gone  into  the  royal  navy,  and 
thereby  been  entirely  separated  from  his  coun¬ 
try,  or  had  he  been  favored  and  advanced  in 
the  regular  British  military  service,  or  bad 
he  been  permitted  to  enter  within  the  charmed 
court  influence  of  London,  naturally  ambi¬ 
tious  as  be  was,  and  withal  of  aristocratic 
predilections,  the  temptations  from  which  he 
was  saved  might  have  been  too  strong  for 
him.  It  was  for  this  great  land  of‘'ours,  and 
for  the  cause  of  humanity  the  world  over, 
that  his  earlier  schemes  were  frustrated,  and 
he  was  kept  strong  and  fit  for  that  position 
for  which,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  no  other  man 
of  his  day  was  quite  equal.  “There  is  a 
divinity  that  shapes  our  ends,  rough  hew 
them  how  we  will.” 

Washington’s  life  is  a  telling  illustration  of 
final  success  through  the  discipline  of  early 
defeats.  Almost  all  the  early  public  move¬ 
ments  in  which  he  participated  were  unsuc¬ 
cessful.  Even  in  the  tender  matters  of  the 
heart  he  was  twice  disappointed  and  saw  the 
object  of  bis  affection  carried  off  by  others 
before  he  secured  his  partner  for  life. 

It  is  thus  that  God  often  disciplines  His 
chosen  instruments,  humbling,,  tempering, 
and  refining  them,  that  they  may  become 
equal  to  their  destined  tasks.  Defeats  and 
disappointments  do  not  permanently  injure 
a  real  man.  True  character  is  shown  by 
persevering  through  them,  meeting  them, 
and  turning  them  into  nerves  of  strength  for 
the  future. 

He  received  only  an  English  education  of 
the  plainest  kind.  He  never  became  a  brilliant 
man  at  first  glance  and  in  the  estimation  of 


those  who  scrutinize  any  brief  period  of  bis 
life.  He  bad  not  the  gift  of  speech.  He 
knew  no  language  but  bis  native  English. 
But  he  ever  exhibited  a  remarkable  balance 
of  mind,  plain  common  sense,  unaffected  mod¬ 
esty,  stern  business  honesty  and  uprightness, 
a  remarkable  prudence,  and  an  attention  to 
the  details  of  business  which  enabled  him  to 
manipulate  it  with  a  master  band.  “It  is  pre¬ 
cisely  because  the  popular  heart  so  clearly 
and  universally  beholds  in  the  American  hero 
the  simple  majesty  of  truth,  the  power  of 
moral  consistency,  the  beauty  and  grandeur 
of  disinterestedness  and  magnanimity,  that 
his  name  and  fame  are  inexpressibly  dear  to 
humanity.” 

He  carried  hie  consummate  integrity  into 
public  life.  He  was  not  one  of  the  class  of 
politicians  who  feed  at  the  pubiic  crib,  who, 
whether  they  succeed  or  fail  at  an  election, 
somehow  or  other  grow  rich  -without  any  visi. 
ble  means  of  spport  except  politics.  Imagine 
Washington  besieging  bar-rooms  in  person,  or 
by  proxy,  to  secure  delegates  to  a  convention, 
and  then  pouring  out  money  like  water  to  se¬ 
cure  an  election,  and  succeeding  in  it,  and  yet 
having  more  money  at  the  end  than  at  the 
beginning  of  the  campaign  I  He  believed  that 
public  office  should  seek  him,  and  not  he  the 
office.  He  believed  that  the  true  citizen 
should  prefer  private  life,  and  if  not  blessed 
with  a  fortune,  have  an  honest  and  honorable 
occupation,  and  that  from  that  he  should 
come  forth  only  temporarily  when  his  coun¬ 
try  needed  him.  When  in  ofiSce  he  attended 
faitbfuliy  to  its  duties.  While  still  unmar¬ 
ried  and  on  a  visit  to  New  York  on  official 
business,  he  became  acquainted  with  a  fas¬ 
cinating  lady  for  whom  he  evidently  con¬ 
ceived  a  tender  affection.  But  before  she 
could  be  strongly  impressed  by  him,  he  was 
called  away  from  the  city.  Then  a  rival 
stepped  in.  A  friend  wrote  to  Washington 
and  warned  him  that  unless  he  appeared  in 
person  he  would  lose  the  prize.  But  stern 
duty  kept  him  elsewhere,  and  he  let  the  prize 
go.  Again,  while  still  in  the  military  service 
of  his  State,  but  with  the  resolution  formed 
to  retire  from  it  at  the  close  of  the  campaign, 
he  was  offered  to  the  electors  of  his  county  as 
their  representative  in  the  House  of  Burgesses. 
His  friends  pressed  him  to  attend  the  elec¬ 
tion  ;  leave  of  absence  was  secured,  but  we 
are  told  “be  declined  to  absent  himself  from 
his  post  for  the  promotion  of  his  political  in¬ 
terests.  " 

The  crowning  excellence  and  the  underlying 
element  of  Washington’s  character  was  his 
reiigion.  The  atmosphere  of  the  home  of  his 
birth  was  Christian,  and  as  he  advanced  in 
life,  “  with  that  noble  heart  and  clear  head 
Christianity  was  entwined  as  an  element  of 
bis  life.  In  bis  boyhood  its  principles  were 
implanted  within  him  by  his  widowed  mother, 
while  she  watched  over  him  as  her  best 
earthly  hope-  In  ripe  manhood  you  could  see 
him,  when  at  the  head  of  our  armies,  going 
from  the  camp  to  sit  down  at  the  communion 
table  with  a  heart  all  melted  over  the  em¬ 
blems  of  a  dying  Saviour’s  love,  and  at  this 
day,  with  the  relatives  who  still  survive  him, 
is  the  Family  Bible,  bearing  its  many  proofs 
of  how  often  it  had  been  perused,  and  how 
carefully  he  had  treasured  up  the  promises 
which  sustained  him  in  hie  peaceful  death. 
In  his  various  public  acts  he  was  studiously 
careful  to  proclaim  bis  confidence  in  Chris¬ 
tianity,  not  only  as  his  own  best  hope,  but 
also  as  the  only  hope  of  the  nation. 

Numerous  citations  of  the  preeminence 
which  he  thus  attached  to  Christianity,  of 
his  own  personal  belief  in  it.  and  of  his  de¬ 
pendence  on  the  divine  Saviour,  could  be 
made  from  his  writings.  As  a  sample  of  all. 
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as  an  admirable  embodiment  of  the  li^ht  in 
which  he  was  regarded  by  his  Christian  con¬ 
temporaries,  as  a  condensed  exhibition  of  the 
place  which  religion  must  have  in  all  true 
character,  private  and  public,  might  be  quoted 
an  Address  which  the  Presbyteiian  General 
Assembly  presented  to  him  on  his  election  to 
the  Presidency,  and  hie  reply  to  it.  In  the 
Address  the  Assembly  said:  “We  esteem  it  a 

Souliar  happiness  to  behold  in  our  Chief 
agistrate  a  steady,  uniform,  avowed  friend 
of  the  Christian  religion,  who  has  commenced 
his  administration  in  rational  and  exalted  sen 
timents  of  piety,  and  who  in  his  private  con¬ 
duct  adorns  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  and  on  the  most  public  and  solemn 
occasions  devoutly  acknowledges  tbe  govern¬ 
ment  of  divine  Providence.”  His  reply,  bum¬ 
ble-minded  and  sensitive  throughout,  closed 
with  acknowledgments  of  the  Assembly’s 
“prayers  to  Almighty  God  for  His  blessing  on 
our  common  country  and  the  bumble  instru 
ment  which  He  has  been  pleased  to  make  use 
of  in  the  administration  of  its  government.” 

Happy  would  it  be  for  the  land  if  its  politi¬ 
cians  and  people  alike  would  light  their 
torches  at  the  altar  of  Christian  patriotism 
from  which  Washington  drew  the  heaven - 
descended  Ore. 

PHILADKI.PH1A. 


IBKl.AN’D’8  PATRON  SAINT. 

[The  date  of  tbe  birth  of  Patrick,  tbe  great 
early  missionary  of  Ireland,  is  uncertain,  as 
to  some  fourteen  years.  It  was  the  year  373, 
or  a  little  later,  that  he  flrst  saw  the  light 
near  Dumbarton,  at  a  little  village  not  fai 
from  the  Clyde,  called  Old  Kilpatrick,  and 
which  he  seems  to  have  known  as  Bannauem 
Taberniae.  Thus  be  was  not  born  in  Ireland, 
the  scene  of  his  labors  for  so  many  years. 
He  was  well,  even  nobly  descended,  his 
father,  a  man  of  means  and  a  deacon,  and  his 
great-grandfather  a  priest,  celibacy  not  then 
and  there  being  obligatory.  His  peaceful 
home  was  ravaged  by  Irish  pirates,  who 
sailed  up  tbe  Clyde,  and  he  was  carried  off 
when  sixteen  years  of  age.  His  vicissitudes 
were  many,  but  they  were  turned  to  his  good, 
and  in  due  time  he  was  educated  and  became 
the  great  evangelist  of  Ireland.  His  doctrine 
was  orthodox  in  the  Protestant  sense,  as  set 
forth  in  “Tbe  Breastplate  of  Patrick”  found 
in  Irish  (and  here  copied  from  the  British 
Weekly),  and  in  other  documents,  well  au¬ 
thenticated.] 

The  Lorica  or  Complete  Armor  of  Patrick. 

I  bind  to  myself  to-day  a  strong  virtue,  an  invoca¬ 
tion  of  the  Trinity. 

I  believe  in  a  Tbreeness  with  confession  of  a  One¬ 
ness  in  the  Creator  of  the  Universe. 

I  bind  to  myself  to^ay  the  virtue  of  Christ’s  birth 
with  his  baptism^ 

The  virtue  of  his  crucifixion  with  his  burial. 
The  virtue  of  his  resurrection  with  his  ascen¬ 
sion, 

The  virtue  of  his  coming  to  the  Day  of  J udg- 
ment. 

I  bind  to  myself  to-day  the  virtue  of  ranks  of  Cher¬ 
ubim, 

In  obedience  of  Angels, 

In  the  service  of  Archai^els, 

In  the  hope  of  resurrection  for  reward. 

In  prayers  of  Patriarchs, 

In  predictions  of  Prophets, 

In  preachings  of  Apostles, 

In  faiths  of  Confessors, 

In  innocence  of  holy  Virgins, 

In  deeds  of  righteous  men. 

I  bind  to  myself  to-day  (the)  virtue  of  Heaven, 

Light  of  Sun, 

Brightness  of  Moon, 

Splendour  of  Fi^ 

Spc^  of  Lightning. 

Swiftness  of  'Wind, 

Depth  of  Sea, 

Stability  of  Earth, 

Compactness  of  Rocks. 

I  bind  to  myself  to  day  God’s  Virtue  to  pilot  me, 
God’s  Might  to  uphold  me, 

God’s  Wisdom  to  guide  me, 

God’s  Eye  to  look  before  me, 

God’s  Ear  to  hear  me, 

God’s  Word  to  speak  for  me, 

God’s  Hand  to  guard  me, 

God’s  Way  to  lie  before  me, 

God’s  Shield  to  protect  me, 

God’s  Host  to  secure  me. 

Against  snares  of  demons, 

Against  seductions  of  vices, 

A^^nst  the  lusts  of  nature. 

Against  every  one  who  wishes  ill  to  me, 

Afar  and  anear, 

With  few  or  with  many. 

I  have  set  around  me  all  these  powers, 


Against  every  hostile  savage  power 
Directed  against  my  body  and  my  soul. 
Against  incantations  of  false  prophets. 
Against  black  laws  of  heathenry. 

Against  false  laws  of  heresy. 

Against  craft  of  idolatry. 

Against  spells  of  women  and  smiths  and  wiz¬ 
ards. 

Against  all  knowledge  which  blinds  the  soul 
of  man. 

Christ  protect  me  to-day 

Against  poison,  against  burning. 

Against  drowning,  against  wound. 

That  I  may  receive  abundant  reward. 

Christ  with  me,  Christ  before  me, 

Christ  behind  me,  Christ  within  me, 

Christ  beneath  me,  Christ  above  me. 

Christ  at  my  right,  Christ  at  my  left, 

Christ  in  the  fort, 

Christ  in  the  chariot-seat, 

Christ  in  the  poop. 

Christ  in  the  heart  of  every  man  who  thinks  of  me, 
Christ  in  the  mouth  of  every  man  who  speaks  to  me, 
Christ  in  every  eye  that  sees  me, 

Christ  in  every  ear  that  hears  me. 

I  bind  to  myself  to-day  a  strong  Virtue,  an  invoca¬ 
tion  of  the  Trinity. 

I  believe  in  a  Threeness  with  confession  of  a  One¬ 
ness  in  the  Creator  of  the  Universe. 

Salvation  is  of  the  Lord, 

Salvation  is  of  the  Lord, 

Salvation  is  of  Christ, 

May  thy  salvation,  O  Ixird,  be  ever  with  us  I 


THE  PREEMINENT  NATION  FALLEN. 

Sermon  Preaclied  In  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church,  Chicago,  by  Rev.  Simon  J.  McPherson,  D.D. 

“  The  nation  and  kingdom  that  trill  not  serve  Thee 
shall  perish.  ” — Isaiah  lx :  12. 

The  past  is  a  school-house  for  the  present. 
Greece  has  provided  our  course  in  the  classic 
arts,  Rome  in  civil  law,  Palestine  in  the  true 
religion.  Art  school,  law  school,  and  divinity 
school,  Greece,  Rome,  and  Palestine,  are  the 
brain,  the  right  hand,  and  the  heart  of  his¬ 
tory.  But  it  is  the  heart  which  rules  the 
world,  and  well  it  may,  for  that  heart’s  biog¬ 
raphy  is  the  universal  love  story.  Its  power 
and  pathos  are  imperishable,  because  its  Hero 
is  divine.  As  it  has  a  perennial  interest  for 
us,  I  may  safely  ask  you  to  recall  fragments 
of  it  which  are  etched  upon  the  sweet,  scarred 
face  of  modern  Palestine. 

What  gave  the  Holy  Land  its  preeminence? 
It  could  not  have  been  her  size.  Smaller  than 
Wales,  hardly  one-tenth  as  large  as  Illinois, 
how  could  she  either  buy  greatness  with  her 
products  or  conquer  it  with  her  population? 
National  greatness  never  yet  consisted  in 
material  hugeness.  It  cannot  be  weighed  by 
tbe  pound,  nor  measured  with  a  surveyor’s 
chain.  Tbe  greatest  of  ancient  peoples, 
Assyiia,  Egypt,  Macedonia,  Rome,  Venice, 
were  in  some  respects  least  when  they  were 
the  biggest.  England’s  greatness  is  not  cre¬ 
ated  by  having  a  mouth  as  long  as  tbe  Equa¬ 
tor,  stretched  wide  open  with  gluttonous 
land-hunger,  but  by  the  brain  power  which 
makes  her  little  island  the  nerve-centre  of  civ¬ 
ilization. 

We  Americans  look  out  upon  our  broad  and 
rich  domain,  provided  with  nearly  every  use¬ 
ful  variety  of  plant  and  animal ;  we  look  down 
into  tbe  depths  of  our  soil,  filled  with  treas¬ 
ure-troves  of  precious  ores,  with  forests  of 
coal,  rivers  of  oil,  and  retorts  of  natural  gas ; 
we  look  up  the  heights  of  our  two  lordly 
mountain  systems,  spanning  our  continent  and 
lifting  our  country  out  of  tbe  sea  like  the 
twin  buttresses  of  a  titanic  bridge ;  we  look 
around  at  tbe  network  of  lakes ‘and  rivers 
which  both  drain  and  feed  our  land  like  the 
blood  system  of  the  body ;  we  look  abroad 
over  our  two  ocean  highways,  lining  our 
coasts  with  admirable  harbors  and  inciting  us 
once  more  to  compete  for  the  commerce  of 
tbe  world ;  and  as  we  become  absorbed  and 
fascinated  with  the  exbaustless  resources  of 
this  virgin  world,  our  swelling  hearts  are 
tempted  to  forget  tbe  lesson  of  little  Pales¬ 
tine  that  national  greatness  is  always  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  quality  rather  than  of  quantity. 

Scarcely  more  was  Palestine’s  preeminence 


due  to  her  physical  features,  singular  and  in¬ 
teresting  as  they  are.  As  one  stands  on  tbe 
heights  of  Olivet  and  scans  the  grey  billows 
of  mountainous  Judea,  it  is  indeed  difficult, 
,n  view  of  our  modern  notions  of  fertility,  to 
discover  tbe  promised  land  of  milk  and  honey. 
It  is  quite  true  that  the  present  population  is 
comparatively  shiftless,  and  that  tbe  farming 
methods  and  tools  are  scarcely  better  than 
those  described  by  Homer.  It  is  true  that  one 
can  find  on  hillsides  tbe  ruins  of  ancient  ter¬ 
races  and  in  valleys  the  traces  of  ancient  irri¬ 
gation.  It  is  true  that,  owing,  no  doubt, 
largely  to  the  wanton  destruction  of  trees,  all 
the  streams  but  two  or  three  are  rushing  tor¬ 
rents  in  the  rainy  season  and  parched  wadies 
in  the  dry.  It  is  also  true  that  certain  favored 
localities  still  retain  almost  tropical  luxuri¬ 
ance.  For  instance,  the  plain  of  Genneseretb, 
on  the  west  shore  of  Galilee ;  the  broad,  rich 
plain  of  Esdraelon  which  sweeps  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  land  of  Bashan ;  the 
plain  of  Jericho  which  in  April  is  yellow  with 
grain  and  with  flowers;  and  the  plain  of 
Sharon,  which  is  carpeted  as  green  as  Eng¬ 
land,  studded  like  Southern  California  with 
green  and  gold  groves  of  oranges,  and  like 
Greece,  with  green  and  grey  clusters  of  olive 
trees,  and  sprinkled  with  bright  roses  and 
gay  poppies,  are  all  exceptions.  Palestine,  as 
a  whole,  can  never  have  been  generally  pro¬ 
ductive  according  to  American  standards. 
God  usually  spared  His  ancient  people  tbe 
temptations  of  riches. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Holy  Land  never  had 
a  first-rate  harbor,  and  she  did  not,  in  fact, 
become  a  commercial  nation.  Jaffa,  Acre, 
and  also  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Beyrout  have  har¬ 
bors  which  are  shallow,  fretted  with  rocks 
and  open  to  the  sea. 

Palestine  has  a  fine  form.  Its  chief  physi¬ 
cal  blessing  is  a  stalwart  backbone,  made  of 
lime,  a  capital  thing  for  a  nation  or  a  man. 
That  limestone  column  has  put  clear  grit  into 
tbe  blood  of  many  generations  of  Hebrews. 
It  carries  on  its  spines  the  chief  towns, 
Hebron,  Beth?ebem,  Jerusalem,  Samaria,  Naz¬ 
areth,  and  lifts  them  from  2,000  to  8,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  although  that  is  only  some 
twenty-five  miles  away.  It  holds  those  two 
great  plains,  tbe  western  maritime  shelf  from 
Phoenicia  to  Philistia,  and  the  eastern  Jordan 
through  from  Galilee  to  the  Dead  Sea,  under 
its  rocky  ribs ;  it  matches  vertebra  to  vertebra 
against  the  parallel  column  beyond  the  Jor¬ 
dan  ;  and  shrinking  at  the  waist,  permits  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon  to  run  across  the  small  of 
its  back.  It  thus  has  a  rugged,  variegated 
surface,  which  rarely  produces  flat  or  monot¬ 
onous  characters. 

Palestine’s  preeminence  was  still  more 
largely  due  to  her  central  position.  Although 
isolated  by  the  great  sea  on  tbe  west,  by 
deserts  on  the  south,  and  by  mountains  east¬ 
ward  and  northward,  so  that  she  usually  had 
seclusion  for  cultivating  her  own  individual¬ 
ity,  she  was  nevertheless  the  frequent  meet¬ 
ing  place  of  opposing  civilizations.  Midway, 
and  the  highway  between  tbe  east  and  tbe 
west,  her  historic  Esdraelon  has  been  a  bat¬ 
tle  ground  of  the  centuries.  Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar,  the  Pharaohs,  Alexander,  Caesar,  Godfrey 
du  Bouillon,  Napoleon,  with  others,  made  it 
tbe  cemetery  of  their  soldiers.  Standing  in 
this  world-centre,  Palestine  has  naturally 
scattered  her  seed  over  all  nations. 

Perhaps  only  our  own  country  has  inherited 
an  equal  geographical  opportunity.  We,  too, 
have  a  central  position  between  Occident  and 
Orient,  and  we  are  a  junction-point,  if  not  a 
thoroughfare,  for  the  world.  Besides  that, 
we  have  seen  mankind  unified  more  closely 
than  the  Macedonian  ever  dreamed,  and  or¬ 
ganized  more  articulately  than  the  Roman 
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oould  imagine.  Unlike  Palestine,  we  speak, 
perhaps,  the  dominant  language  of  the  world, 
a  language  which,  like  Hebrew,  is  the  natural 
▼ernacular  of  religion,  like  Greek,  the  national 
terminology  of  science  and  art,  and  like  Latin, 
the  natural  instrument  of  business  and  gov¬ 
ernment.  Nor  are  we  necessarily  shackled  by 
any  of  the  old-time  Pharisaism  and  the  old- 
world  feudalism.  We  rank  second  in  popula¬ 
tion  among  the  nations  of  Christendom.  We 
stand  easily  first  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
We  have  natural  resources  equalled  nowhere 
else  on  earth,  and  we  have  a  government  insur¬ 
ing  liberty  of  conscience  and  speech,  of  person 
and  life.  America  also  has  ample  opportuni¬ 
ties  and  a  magnificent  mission  and  destiny, 
if  we  will  but  face  and  meet  all  our  obliga¬ 
tions. 

The  natural  superiority  of  the  Hebrews  as  a 
race  is  a  leading  reason  for  Palestine’s  ancient 
preeminence.  I  know  how  they  have  been 
and  still  are  “baited.”  I  know  that  they  stand 
aloof  and  refuse  to  coalesce.  I  know  that 
they  betray  some  of  the  marks  of  a  subju¬ 
gated  and  exiled  race.  I  know  something  of 
the  avarice,  cunning,  duplicity,  and  selfish¬ 
ness  that  have  characterized  many  of  them. 
But  these  qualities  are  by  no  means  confined 
to  them,  nor  are  such  things  even  strange  in 
an  ostracized  race. 

On  the  other  hand,  their  peculiar,  persistent 
force  in  keeping  themselves  distinct  and  un¬ 
conquerable  throughout  these  ages,  renders 
them  a  miracle  of  ethnology.  They  are  the 
only  people  known  to  me  who  pay  as  much 
attention  to  human  heredity  as  to  the  breed¬ 
ing  of  fine  horses  or  dogs.  Their  blood,  for 
centuries,  has  remained  practically  unmixed. 
Their  character  and  infiuence  are  as  sharply 
differentiated  as  their  faces.  Their  capabili¬ 
ties  have  carried  numbers  of  them  to  the  very 
highest  places,  in  the  arts,  in  the  sciences,  in 
statesmanship,  and  in  nearly  every  branch  of 
finance  and  trade.  To  me  they  are  a  perpet¬ 
ual  wonder.  I  admire  them  and  highly  value 
the  friends  that  I  have  among  them.  They 
lack,  fundamentally,  but  one  thing,  the 
supreme  thing,  fellowship  with  Christ,  and 
yet,  “according  to  the  fiesh,”  they  gave  us 
Him,  too.  No  intelligent  Christian  can  despise 
them,  but  must  rather  seek  to  bring  them 
back  to  their  own  Son  of  David,  and  at  the 
same  time,  must  recognize  the  intrinsic  virtue 
of  their  blood  as  in  some  way  the  special  gift 
of  Jehovah. 

But,  of  course,  the  preeminence  of  Palestine 
was  mostly  due  to  her  religion.  She  had  com¬ 
mitted  to  her  the  oracles  of  God.  If  that  na¬ 
tion  never  can  be  poor  which  produced  the 
Shakespearean  poems,  the  nation  which  gave 
mankind  the  Bible  must  be  the  richest  on 
earth ;  and  if  the  race  became  conspicuous 
which  bore  a  Homer,  a  Dante,  a  Luther,  a 
Washington,  the  race  which  revealed  Jesus 
Christ  is  supreme  throughout  the  world. 
The  value  of  a  fountain  is  to  be  measured  by 
the  quality  of  its  overfiowing  stream.  There¬ 
fore,  the  preeminence  of  Palestine  is  to  be 
estimated  by  the  whole  history  of  normal 
Christianity. 

But  Palestine  is  now  a  desolation.  Pity  fills 
the  heart  with  tears  as  the  reverent  traveller 
looks  down,  with  Christ,  upon  the  mournful, 
mysterious  ruins  of  the  holy  capital,  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  Could  her  stones  but  speak  I  They 
would  echo  in  requiem  the  magnificent  music 
of  the  temple,  the  wretched  wailing  of  a  mill¬ 
ion  Jews,  men,  women  and  children,  starv¬ 
ing,  despairing,  murdering,  committing  sui¬ 
cide,  before  the  cruel  Romans,  the  harsh 
alternating  shouts  of  Moslem  and  Crusader, 
nay,  the  hoarse  cry  of  the  ignorant  multitude, 
“Crucify  Him  !”  and  the  gentle  answer  of  their 
dying  Saviour :  “  Father,  forgive  them  ;  for 


they  know  not  what  they  do.”  In  the  valley 
on  the  east  side  lies  the  traditional  site  of 
Gethsemane,  held  now  by  covetous  monks  who 
for  money  sell  fiowers  which  have  been  as  if 
fertilized  by  the  divine  Sufferer’s  bloody 
sweat.  At  the  west  gate  lately  crouched  a 
line  of  leprous  beggars,  slowly  falling  to 
pieces,  and  waiting  until  death  for  the  great 
Physician  whom  they  no  longer  see  passing 
by.  On  the  old  temple  area  sits  the  Moham¬ 
medan  mosque  of  Omar,  trafficking  in  organ 
ized  defiance  of  Him  who  twice  cleansed  those 
holy  places  of  avarice.  Near  the  centre  of  the 
city  lises  the  dome  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  where  tradition  avers  that  our  Lord 
was  crucified,  buried  and  raised  from  the 
dead.  To  this  day  the  spear  is  there  driven 
to  His  heart  by  the  hands  of  profane  and  des 
ecrating  superstition.  Upa  fiight  of  stairs,  on 
the  second  fioor,  they  ask  you  to  believe  that 
you  see  the  veritable  Calvary,  with  the  foot- 
holes  of  the  three  crosses,  gilded,  still  in 
place  I  Alas,  how  do  the  ways  of  Zion  mourn  I 

Yet,  almost  everywhere  the  same  desolation 
reigns.  The  Dead  Sea  has  overspread  the 
whole  land.  Even  east  of  the  Jordan  one  may 
ride  for  days  before  seeing  a  single  occupied 
building.  The  inhabitants  are  wandering 
Ishmaelites,  living  with  their  goats  in  tents, 
probably  like  those  of  Abraham,  governing 
themselves  by  patriarchal  customs  which  they 
trace  back  3,000  years,  and  persisting  in  out¬ 
lawry  against  both  Turks  and  Franks. 

On  “Nebo’s  lonely  mountain”  ancient  Hesh- 
bon  is  piled  in  a  conspicuous  tomb.  Even 
proud  Roman  cities,  not  far  away,  lie  like  un¬ 
buried  corpses,  whose  bones  have  been  picked 
by  the  vultures  of  a  dozen  centuries.  For  in¬ 
stance,  a  few  miles  north  of  the  ancient  little 
river  “Jabbok,”  I  visited  the  ruins  of  the 
Jerash,  a  walled  town  perhaps  five  miles  in 
circumference,  filled  everywhere  with  scat¬ 
tered  and  broken,  yet  chiseled  and  polished, 
marbles.  The  principal  street  is  lined  for  a 
mile  with  splendid  columns,  which  open  at 
one  end  into  a  forum  which  suggests  those  of 
Rome.  On  either  side  are  triumphal  arches, 
great  temples,  theatres,  baths,  which  rival 
classic  remains  of  Italy. 

But  the  life  is  gone,  excepting  that  shown 
by  a  democracy  of  green  lizards.  The  vultures 
can  feed  there  no  longer.  High  on  a  broken 
wall,  indeed,  1  saw  a  solitary  human  being,  e 
little  lad  belonging  to  a  wandering  tribe  of 
supposed  “African  Arabs”  camping  near, 
black,  silent,  naked,  curious,  yet  fearful,  as 
he  saw  Franks  intruding  upon  the  lizards  and 
himself— the  sole,  insignificant  representative 
of  the  mighty  nations  of  the  dead  past. 

I  asked  myself  why  God  should  leave  the 
home  of  His  chosen  to  moulder  into  dust  and 
ashes.  I  felt  that  not  Moses  alone  but  bis 
whole  race  had  gone  into  unknown  graves  just 
in  sight  of  God’s  great  fulfilment  of  promise. 
They  went  out  as  Christ  came  in.  I  ques¬ 
tioned  whether  my  own  life  might  not  be  in 
similar  'peril  of  failing  at  the  crisis  of  hope. 
With  Mrs.  Alexander,  I  sang : 

“  O  lonely  itrave  in  Moab's  land  I 
O  dark  Betb-Peor’s  hill ! 
i^peak  to  these  curious  hearts  of  onrs. 

And  teach  them  to  be  still. 

Ood  has  his  mysteries  of  grace. 

Ways  that  He  cannot  tell ; 

He  bides  them  deep,  like  the  bidden  sleep 
Of  him  He  loved  so  well.” 

But  that  abstract  answer  does  not  satisfy 
the  practical  heart.  Why  is  it  that  Christi¬ 
anity  is  an  outcast  in  her  native  land?  That 
is  the  specific  question,  and  history  suggests 
some  concrete  answers. 

It  is,  in  general,  because  Palestine’s  relig¬ 
ious  life,  the  supreme  source  of  her  preemi¬ 
nence,  has  degenerated. 

For,  first,  Christians  in  Palestine  have  for 
ages  been  negative  rather  than  positive. 


Therefore,  obsolescent  Christianity  was  in  the 
seventh  century  supplanted  by  virile  Moham¬ 
medanism.  Since  then,  Christains  bavefough^ 
the  false  prophet,  but  they  have  not  aggress¬ 
ively  preached  the  true  Christ.  Selfishness, 
resentment  and  timidity,  blind  them  to  the 
^act  that  a  negative  Christianity  never  can 
either  save  the  world  or  maintain  itself. 

Mohammedans  in  Palestine  supply  a  side 
illustration  of  that  fact,  and  we  should  do 
well  to  notice  it  now  in  America.  In  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  Hebron,  where  Joshua  and  Caleb 
found  the  grapes  of  Epobol,  these  Mohamme¬ 
dans  have  fine  vineyards.  But  the  fruit  is 
made  into  raisins  or  other  sweets,  never  into 
wine,  because  the  Koran  forbids  the  manu¬ 
facture  or  use  of  wine.  Mohammedans  are 
among  the  most  successful  prohibitionists  in 
the  world.  As  such,  they  teach  us  two  things : 
(1)  prohibition,  which  actually  prohibits,  is 
certainly  practicable,  provided  we  really  be¬ 
lieve  in  it  and  agree  to  enforce  it ;  and  (2) 
even  effective  prohibition  does  not  bring  in 
the  millennium.  Let  us  stop  the  frightful 
evils  of  our  liquor  traffic  by  every  right  means 
available,  including  prohibition ;  but  let  us 
understand  the  necessary  limits  of  what  we 
may  expect  from  it.  It  is  negative  and  not 
positive,  mechanical  rather  than  moral ;  it 
cannot  alone  cause  sin  to  cease  . 

The  devil  works  the  prohibiting  Mohamme¬ 
dans,  as  for  example,  in  the  Armenian  mas¬ 
sacres,  certainly  no  less  than  the  licensing 
Americans.  Despite  their  prohibition  and  to¬ 
tal  abstinence,  they  are  not  only  bigoted,  but 
also  dissipated  to  the  last  degree.  For  moral¬ 
ity  is  a  positive  and,  primarily,  an  interior 
thing.  No  one  becomes  righteous  simply  by 
being  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  sin.  In 
a  world  full  of  temptations,  and  of  tempta¬ 
tions  to  even  worse  besottedness  and  drunken¬ 
ness,  every  one  that  overcomes  in  his  proba¬ 
tion  must  personally  master  sin  and  follow 
Jesus  Christ  in  all  the  parts  of  life. 

Secondly,  Christians  in  Palestine  have  lived 
in  the  past  and  not  in  the  present.  They  have 
forgotten  that  Christ  is  as  truly  living  and 
saving  and  reigning  now  as  when  He  walked 
those  holy  fields.  Consequently,  they  look 
back  and  not  forward,  down  and  not  upward* 
in  and  not  outward,  so  that  hope,  faith  and 
love  have  found  graves  in  their  memory  and 
not  homes  in  their  life. 

Thirdly,  Christianity  in  Palestine  has  been 
made  a  geographical  and  not  a  vital  matter. 
Bethlehem  and  not  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God, 
Calvary  and  not  the  redeeming  Saviour,  have 
been  the  objects  of  worship.  In  Jerusalem’s 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  there  are 
chapels  for  Roman  Catholics,  Greek  Catholics, 
Syrians,  Armenians,  Copts,  for  almost  every 
sort  of  sectarian  except,  thaok  God,  the  Prot¬ 
estants  !  It  is  the  very  reductio  ad  absurdom 
of  denominationalism.  Yet  these  nominal 
Christians,  worshipping  on  the  alleged  site  of 
Calvary  itself,  are  so  little  like  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  that  'Turks  must  keep  the  keys  of  the 
church,  must  even  maintain  an  armed  guard 
of  heathen  soldiers  at  the  door,  lest  these  fine 
Christians  murder  one  another.  So  do  they 
petrify  living  faith  into  a  deadly  superstition, 
because  they  heed  not  the  angelic  words :  “Ye 
seek  Jesus;  He  is  not  here.  He  is  risen.” 

Fourthly,  Christianity  in  Palestine  has  be¬ 
come  a  formal  rather  than  a  personal  matter. 
Instead  of  being  propagated,  it  has  been  be¬ 
queathed.  But  that  always  destroys  its  life, 
for  Christianity  can  be  transmitted  only 
through  quickened  persons  and  not  through 
consecrated  forms.  Only  life  can  beget  life. 
On  the  divine  side,  Christianity  is  the  Christ ; 
on  the  human  side,  Christianity  is  the  Chris¬ 
tian — a  living  person  suffixed  to  Christ. 

In  Palestine,  the  preeminent  land  of  the 
past,  Christ  is  still  an  exile  in  the  tomb  of 
faith,  while  lots  continue  to  be  cast  for  his 
robe.  In  America,  the  preeminent  land  of  the 
present,  the  future  depends  upon  whether  we 
become  nationally  and  personally  and  vitally 
Christian. 
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The  Friend,  the  interesting  monthly  paper 
published  for  so  many  years  at  Honolulu, 
Hawaiian  Islands,  in  the  interest  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Seamen’s  Friend  Society,  has  this  refer¬ 
ence  to  perhaps  the  most  sublime  and  awful 
scene  in  all  the  world,  in  its  February  issue 
just  at  hand ; 

After  thirteen  months  of  entire  quiescence, 
the  volcano  of  Kilauea  has  resumed  in  the 
fullest  degree  its  customary  activity.  The 
fires  had  subsided  and  disappeared  in  the 
deep  abyss  of  Haleamaumau  crater  early  in 
October,  1894,  after  forty  three  months  of 
magnificent  activity.  After  long  waiting,  the 
Mtience  of  Manager  Lee  of  the  Volcano 
House  was  rewarded  at  11  P.  M.  of  January 
^rd  by  seeing  a  faint  light  on  clouds  above  the 
crater.  The  lava  was  again  rising  in  the  shaft 
below  the  pit.  By  the  4th  it  had  risen  so  as  to 
form  a  lake  in  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  having  an 
area  of  over  an  acre  of  surging  fire.  This  has 
rapidly  risen  many  feet  each  day,  and  at  last 
reports  was  within  400  feet  of  the  upper  rim 
of  the  pit.  Crowds  of  island  visitors,  with 
foreign  tourists,  are  thronging  to  see  the 
great  and  terrible  spectacle.  You  descend  600 
feet  into  the  great  caldera  of  Kilauea,  then 
traverse  two  miles  of  hideous  black  lava, 
gradually  ascending  400  feet,  when  you  sud¬ 
denly  face  a  horrible  abyss,  in  which  many 
hundred  feet  below  is  a  sea  of  ten  acres  of 
terrific  surging  fire  in  fierce  ebullition.  There 
is  no  spectacle  on  earth  of  such  appalling  hor¬ 
ror  and  grandeur.  It  is  a  revelation  from  the 
nether  abysses. 

Judging  from  previous  activities  in  Kilauea, 
the  lava  will  be  many  months  in  rising  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  overflow  the  upper  rim  of  the  pit, 
whence  it  will  flood  many  hundreds  of  acres 
of  Kilauea  floor  fathoms  deep  with  fresh  lava. 
Its  aspect  while  rising  in  the  pit  is  perhaps 
the  most  interesting. 

The  Examiner  welcomes  the  Rev.  Arthur  T. 
Pierson,  D.  D  ,  now  that  he  has  returned  to 
London  and  been  rebaptized,  by  immersion, 
thus  fully  complying  with  the  strict  and  high 
ritual  of  the  Baptist  Church  as  to  this  ordi¬ 
nance.  Our  contemporary  says : 

A  cablegram  from  London,  on  February  4th, 
announcing  that  Rev.  James  A.  Spurgeon  had 
baptized  Rev.  A.  T  Pierson,  D.  D.,  the  noted 
Presbyterian  preacher,  at  Croyden,  on  Satur¬ 
day,  February  Ist,  will  occasion  great  sur¬ 
prise.  It  will  be  remembered  that  after  the 
death  of  Rev.  Cbailes  H.  Spurgeon,  Dr.  Pierson 
supplied  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle  for  two 
years,  and  so  far  won  the  hearts  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  that  there  was  an  attempt  to  make 
him  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  successor.  This  might 
have  been  successful  but  for  his  ecclesiasti 
cat  relations.  It  was  reported  at  the  time 
that  Dr.  Pierson’s  ministry  at  the  Tabernacle 
bad  greatly  deepened  bis  conviction  with  re¬ 
gard  to  immersion  as  the  Scriptural  mode  of 
the  ordinance,  and  that  he  bad  even  applied 
to  Dr.  A.  J  Gordon  for  baptism.  When  this 
became  known,  the  apparently  sudden  change 
of  views  seemed  so  much  like  a  “bid”  for  the 
Tabernacle  prstorate,  that  Dr.  Pierson  stoutly 
denied  that  there  was  any  truth  in  the  rumor, 
and  affirmed  bis  purpose  to  live  and  die  in  the 
Church  with  which  he  bad  been  so  long  asso¬ 
ciated.  Notwithstanding  this,  a  strong  party, 
headed  by  Rev.  .Tames  A.  Spurgeon,  still  sup 
ported  Dr.  Pierson  for  the  pastorate.  The 
majority  of  the  church,  however,  united  upon 
R^v.  Thomas  Spurgeon,  who  has  filled  his 
fither’s  place  acceptablv,  and  sccomplished 
the  diffi<-ult  task  of  holding  the  great  church 
together.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  Dr.  ] 
Pierson  has  at  last  seen  the  way  clear  to  fol¬ 
low  his  convictions,  and  that  bis  friend.  Rev. 
James  A.  Spurgeon,  has  had  the  privilege  of 
administering  to  him  the  ordinance  of  bap 
tism.  We  heartily  welcome  Dr.  Pierson  to 
the  number  of  those  who  hold  to  “believer’s 
baptism.”  administered  as  Christ  ordained 
and  Paul  preached. 

It  was  quite  generally  supposed  that  Dr. 
Pierson’s  chief  errand  abroad  was  to  bold  a 
series  of  meetings,  in  several  cities,  of 
an  evangelistic  and  missionary  character. 
Whether  the  present  incident  will  change  bis 
plans  or  renew  his  candidacy  as  a  co-pastor  of 
the  London  Tabernacle,  we  are  not  advised. 


The  Outlook  gives  this  statement  (doubtless 
by  Dr.  Bradford,  a  member  of  the  recent 
deputation)  of  the  strength  and  condition  of 
the  Congregational  churches  in  Japan.  The 
earnest  effort  made  to  federate  these  churches 
with  those  of  the  Presbyterian  order,  some 
half  dozen  years  since,  will  be  remembered. 
Speaking  generally,  the  proposed  federation 
was  favored  by  the  Presbyterian  and  Re- 
i  formed  missionaries,  and  opposed  by  those  of 
the  American  Board.  The  present  condition 
of  the  work  of  the  latter  is  here  given : 

Since  the  publication  of  the  report  of  the 
Deputation  to  Japan  we  have  receive  several 
inquiries  concerning  the  Kumi  ai  churches. 
The  question  is  asked.  What  are  they?  They 
correspond  in  Japan  to  the  Congregational 
churches  in  this  country.  They  are  the 
churches  which  have,  grown  up  under  the 
ministry  of  the  missionaries  of  the  American 
Board.  They  number  now  about  forty  inde¬ 
pendent  churches,  while  in  addition  there  are 
many  preaching  stations  and  churches  which 
will  before  very  long  become  independent. 
They  constitute  by  far  the  largest  Protestant 
denomination  in  Japan,  being  just  about 
equal  to  “The  Church  of  Christ,”  which  is 
composed  of  seven  Presbyterian  and  Reformed 
denominations.  The  Kumi-ai  churches  main¬ 
tain  a  Home  Missionary  Society,  which  is  also 
independent.  They  number  many  able  and 
well-trained  ministers,  who  have  been  edu¬ 
cated,  not  only  in  Japan,  but  several  of  whom 
have  studied  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 
They  ate  exerting  a  strong  influence,  and 
most  of  them  are  positively  evangelical.  If 
they  are  a  little  more  willing  to  tolerate  be¬ 
liefs  which  in  this  country  would  be  called 
heretical,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
men  whom  the  strictly  orthodox  here  would 
look  on  with  suspicion,  stand  for  other  princi 
pies  in  Japan  which  are  positively  Christian. 
For  instance,  it  means  more  for  a  man  there 
to  advocate  the  purity  of  the  home  and  equal 
standards  of  morality  for  both  sexes  than  it 
would  for  him  to  declare  his  faith  in  some  of 
the  doctrines  which  are  held  dear  to  the 
church  on  this  side  of  the  water.  As  a  whole, 
they  are  loyal  to  the  historic  Christian  faith, 
and  the  work  which  they  are  doing  is  a  credit 
to  themselves  and  a  testimony  to  the  fidelity 
of  the  missionaries. 


The  Voice  finds  the  same  inherent  tendency 
to  subordinate  principle  to  profit  in  the  South 
Carolina  dispensary  system  that  obtains  under 
a  scale  of  high  licenses — the  whole  license 
system  tending  to  become  one  of  mere  rev¬ 
enue.  It  thus  refers  to  the  just  published 
dispensary  report: 

The  dispensary  system  of  South  Carolina  is 
being  watched  pretty  closely  by  students  of 
social  problems  the  world  over.  Its  results 
and  tendencies  cannot  be  summed  up  as  yet 
with  very  much  assurance,  but  there  is  a 
growing  conviction  that  whatever  might  be 
said  for  such  a  system,  conducted  in  good 
faith,  solely  as  a  police  measure,  nothing  can 
be  said  for  it  conducted  by  the  State  for  the 
profit  there  is  in  it.  As  a  scheme  for  making 
money  out  of  the  vices  of  the  people  and  building 
up  the  State  institutions  on  a  financial  basis 
laid  in  the  debauchery  of  men  and  the  pro 
mulgation  of  vice,  crime,  and  insanity,  it  is 
one  of  the  moat  atrocious  schemes  ever  set  on 
foot.  State  Commissioner  Mixson  made  his 
report  the  other  day  on  the  results  of  the  dis¬ 
pensary  for  the  last  year.  We  find  him  con¬ 
gratulating  himself  and  the  State  on  the  large 
amount  of  sales  made  in  the  dispensaries  and 
the  prospect  of  increasing  the  State’s  business 
in  debauchery.  Here  are  the  words  he  uses : 

“It  is  gratifying  to  me  to  be  enabled  to  state  that 
the  operations  of  the  dispensary  have  been  profita¬ 
ble  for  the  period  of  my  incumbency  in  office;  a  net 
profit  of  $133,467.77  having  accrued  from  the  sales  of 
the  past  eleven  months,  while  the  unearned  profit 
outstanding,  December  31,  is  $25,571.85,  making  a 
total  earned  and  unearned  profit  for  eleven  months 
of  $159,039.62  on  $903,055.63  total  sales  by  me  for  the 
corresponding  period.” 

Was  there  ever  before  a  State  official  that 
declared  in  an  official  document  that  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  business  of  drunkard  making 
was  “gratifying”?  What  is  more.  Commissioner 
Mixson  is  elated  over  the  prospect  of  still  fur¬ 
ther  increase,  and  after  telling  what  he  thinks 
ought  to  be  done  to  insure  this  increase,  be 
adds : 

“It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  provide  increased 
facilities  to  meet  the  requirements  of  this  growing 


trade,  and  if  the  suggestions  thrown  out  by  me  are 
not  adopted,  it  will  be  impossible  to  measure  up  to 
the  expectation  of  the  public.” 

The  “expectation  of  the  public"  forsooth  1 
What  Governor  Evans,  the  author  of  the  dis¬ 
pensary  bill,  and  Senator  Tillman,  its  chief 
backer,  assured  the  public  was,  that  the  bill 
was  one  designed  as  a  temperance  bill  to  reduce 
the  liquor  traffic.  Tillman’s  supreme  court 
sustained  it  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  police 
measure  and  only  incidentally  a  revenue 
measure.  Yet  here,  less  than  three  years 
after  its  enactment,  we  find  that  the  State 
Commissioner,  to  whose  hands  is  entrusted 
the  adminstration  of  the  system,  is  so  far 
out  of  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  law, 
as  at  first  proclaimed,  that  he  really  measures 
its  success  by  the  growth  of  the  business  and 
is  devising  new  facilities  to  insure  such  a 
growth.  It  is  a  most  notable  somersault. 


The  Christian  Intelligencer  notes  the  loose 
and  shirking  way  which  sometimes  obtains 
among  brethren  who  are  wont  to  deprecate 
the  “iron  rule  of  Presbytery.”  They  too 
often  go  to  the  opposite  extreme,  as  here 
indicated : 

A  Congregationalist  clergyman  once  said  to 
a  friend  of  ours,  “Our  polity  is  simply  sanc¬ 
tified  common  sense,”  that  is,  the  polity 
which  makes  each  individual  church  abso¬ 
lutely  independent,  capable  of  receiving  ad¬ 
vice,  but  in  no  degree  under  authority.  Now 
our  Baptist  brethren  are  Congregationalist  in 
government.  Yet  one  of  their  strong  men. 
Professor  Rauchenbusb,  speaks  thus  of  the 
working  of  this  system  of  “sanctified  common 
sense.”  We  quote  from  The  Examiner:  “A 
council  is  called  to  decide  whether  a  man  is 
fit  to  be  a  spiritual  shepherd  of  Christ’s  flock ; 
or  to  decide  whether  a  church  shall  be  organ¬ 
ized  on  a  certain  spot ;  or  to  reconcile  breth¬ 
ren  who  have  become  embittered.  Many 
churches  simply  disregard  the  request.  In 
others,  delegates  are  chosen,  but  often  very 
much  at  random,  according  to  their  leisure, 
and  not  according  to  their  fitness.  Of  the 
delegates  so  appointed,  only  a  fraction  appears 
at  the  council.  If  the  matter  is  involved  and 
difficult  to  decide,  and  the  afternoon  wears 
on,  the  delegates  drift  away.  Mainly  those 
personally  interested  hold  on.  If  a  decision 
is  reached,  it  is  often  voted  on  by  a  ragged 
fragment  of  a  council,  weary  and  anxious  to 
get  through  with  it.  If  the  council  adjourns 
to  meet  again,  which  rarely  happens,  often  a 
new  set  of  delegates  appears,  drummed  to 
gether  by  the  interested  parties.  There  is  no 
real  continuity  between  the  two  sessions.  Is 
that  the  way  to  do  justice  and  to  give  expres¬ 
sion  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  judgments  of 
a  great  Christian  community?” 


The  Southern  Presbyterian  has  this  to  say 
touching  the  prominent  part  now  taken  by 
women  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  : 

If  Paul  had  ever  tried  to  edit  a  religious 
paper  he  might  have  hesitated  about  writing 
that  sentence  “I  suffer  not  a  woman  to  teach.” 
The  good  ladies  are  pressing  into  our  columns 
with  remarks  about  woman’s  place  in  the 
Church,  and  we  are  very  glad  to  have  them 
express  themselves.  The  whole  question 
turns,  we  think,  not  on  what  is  allowed  as  a 
regular  order,  but  on  what  must  be  regarded 
as  extraordinary  cases,  as  when  a  Sabbath- 
school  must  be  managed  chiefly  by  Christian 
women,  or  when  there  are  no  proper  persons 
to  do  any  religious  work  in  a  needy  commu¬ 
nity.  No  one  can  lay  down  any  rules  in  ad¬ 
vance,  while  we  are  all  agreed  as  Presbyterians 
that  the  Scriptures  debar  women  from  taking 
a  place  in  tbe  regular  ministry  of  the  Gospel. 
We  have  seen  ladies  address  large  mixed  audi¬ 
ences  in  Southern  Presbyterain  churches,  and 
had  no  objection  to  their  doing  so.  We  have 
known  ladies  to  organize  and  open  Sabbath- 
schools,  and  honored  them  for  their  Christian 
devotion.  We  believe  in  “decency  and  order,” 
but  free  spiritual  life  is  even  more  important, 
and  we  should  beware  of  choking  out  tbe  lat¬ 
ter  in  our  zeal  for  upholding  the  former.  We 
are  convinced  that  women  took  a  far  more 
prominent  part  in  the  work  of  the  Apostolic 
Church  than  is  permitted  officially  in  our 
modern  Presbyterian  Church,  while  the  sphere 
of  woman’s  influence  in  modern  society  is 
really  larger  and  more  varied  than  it  was  in 
tbe  days  of  tbe  Apostles.  The  daughters  of 
Philip  prophesied,  and  as  other  deacons 
spoke  for  Christ,  Phoebe  tbe  deaconess  may 
have  done  likewise. 
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BIBI.E  STUDY  UNION  LESSONS. 

The  Law  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

Matthew  v.  17-48;  Luke  vi.  37  36. 

The  character  and  privileges  and  functiona 
of  the  members  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
having  been  shown  by  Jesus  in  the  first  six¬ 
teen  verses  of  Matt.  v.  (last  lesson).  He  next 
laid  down  the  Law— the  Magna  Charta,  it 
has  been  called — of  the  Kingdom.  The  very 
kernel  of  it  all  is  in  the  first  three  verses  of 
to-day’s  lesson  (Matt.  v.  17-20)  ;  the  remainder 
of  the  Sermon  is  devoted  to  the  elucidation  and 
application  of  this  kernel,  or  germ  idea.  The 
Sermon  is  in  three  sections.  The  first  of 
these  sections  (vss.  21-28;,  with  the  text,  is 
to-day’s  lesson.  The  passage  teste  and  eluci¬ 
dates  Christ’s  principle  of  heart  righteousness 
by  applying  to  it  certain  fundamental  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  Mosaic  system.  The  second  sec¬ 
tion,  chapter  vi.,  illustrates  the  same  princi¬ 
ple,  not  from  the  Law,  but  from  the  religious 
practices  of  the  Jews.  The  third  section  (vii. 
1-23)  applies  the  principle  to  the  human  rela¬ 
tions  of  members  of  the  kingdom.  The  Ser¬ 
mon  closes  with  an  illustrative  epilogue  (vss. 
24-27). 

Two  ways  of  interpreting  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  have  generally  prevailed,  neither  of 
them  satisfactory.  A  very  large  class  of 
teachers  have  maintained  that  in  this  Sermon 
Christ  so  interpreted  the  Law— showing  it  to 
be  so  much  more  than  outward  observance, 
demanding  such  absolute  perfection — as  to 
make  it  clear  that  no  man  can  keep  it.  His 
purpose  being  that  all  men  may  abandon  the 
attempt  to  keep  the  Law  and  turn  to  the  Gos¬ 
pel  for  Salvation.  Another  class,  once  com¬ 
paratively  small,  but  rapidly  increasing,  in¬ 
sist  that  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  purely 
ethical,  purely  a  system  of  very  noble  moral¬ 
ity.  This,  they  say,  is  what  Christ  taught  and 
all  that  He  taught;  all  of  Christianity  beyond 
this  was  added  by  the  Apostles  and  has  no 
such  authority  as  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
The  cry,  “Back  to  Jesus,”  has  generally  just 
this  meaning :  Abandon  spiritual  religion, 
give  up  doctrine,  and  make  Christianity  con¬ 
sist  in  a  moral  code,  as  high  and  exacting  as 
you  will,  but  still  a  mere  code  of  morals. 

That  both  these  views  are  practically  disas¬ 
trous  is  evident.  The  first  view  divorces  mor¬ 
ality  from  religion ;  the  results  are  seen  in 
their  worst  form  among  such  classes  as  the 
ignorant  people  of  the  South,  both  white  and 
colored.  They  are  often  exceedingly  devout, 
religion  is  the  main  interest  of  their  life,  but 
all  the  time  they  are  flagrantly  dishonest  and 
loose  in  social  morality.  The  second  view 
denies  morals  any  spiritual  basis,  and  tends 
directly  to  materialism  and  utilitarianism. 

Since  Jesus  sf>id  (v.  17)  that  He  came  not 
to  destroy  the  Law,  but  to  fulfill  it,  the  idea 
that  He  proposed  to  abrogate  the  Law  seems 
absolutely  untenable.  But  it  must  be  observed 
that  He  adds  to  His  proposition  the  words  “or 
the  prophets.”  In  the  time  of  Jesus  the 


prophets  had  been  left  to  take  a  second  place ; 
the  one  object  of  religious  interest  was  the 
Law,  with  the  rabbinical  traditions  that  had 
gathered  round  it.  In  placing  the  prophets 
beside  it  as  of  equal  importance,  in  classing 
the  two  thus  under  one  category,  Jesus  intro¬ 
duced  a  new  idea:,  that  the  two.  Law  and 
prophets,  were  essentially  one,  that  is,  that 
the  two  together  formed  one  idea.  It  was 
this  idea.  He  said,  that  He  had  come  to  ful¬ 
fill. 

He  could  not  by  this  have  meant  that  He, 
as  the  Messiah,  was  the  fulfillment  of  proph¬ 
ecy.  This,  indeed.  He  had  already  taught, 
at  Nazareth  and  elsewhere,  but  there  was  no 
occasion  for  him  to  teach  this  truth  to  believ¬ 
ers — to  those  who  were  listening  to  this  Ser¬ 
mon.  Nor  could  He  have  meant  that  He  ful¬ 
filled  the  Law  in  the  sense  of  completing  it, 
and  so  forever  doing  away  with  it,  by  His  per¬ 
fect  obedience,  thus  freeing  all  men  from  its 
obligation  ;  for  such  teaching  is  not  only  not 
borne  out  by  His  further  elucidation  of  this 
statement  (vss.  21-48),  but  it  is  impossible  in 
this  connection,  as  leaving  out  the  comple¬ 
mentary  idea  “and  the  prophets.” 

What  Jesus  did  teach  in  these  three  verses 
(17-20)  is  this:  The  Law  and  the  prophets  to¬ 
gether— neither  of  them  singly— were  a  reve¬ 
lation  of  the  will  of  God.  Not  a  complete  rev¬ 
elation,  indeed,  for  a  complete  revelation  can 
be  given  only  to  those  capable  of  apprehend¬ 
ing  it,  which  no  human  being  is.  Those  who 
had  the  Law  and  prophets,  the  Jews  and  all 
others  who  accepted  them,  had  no  standard 
by  which  to  judge  of  this  revelation  except 
the  revelation  itself— the  Law  and  the  proph¬ 
ets — for  its  teachings  were  far  in  advance  of 
anything  they  could  elsewhere  find.  There¬ 
fore  it  was  only  by  accepting  and  assimilating 
these  teachings  that  they  could  gain  a  larger 
capacity  for  apprehending  the  revelation  of 
God.  But  this  description  did  not  apply  to 
Jesus,  because  He  was  different  from  them  in 
just  this  one  particular :  His  toill  being  in  per¬ 
fect  accord  with  the  will  of  Ood,  He  had  a 
standard,  outside  of  the  Law  and  prophets,  by 
which  He  could  judge  of  the  revelation  they 
gave.  That  is.  He  bad  a  true  ideal  by  which 
He  could  test  all  the  teachings  of  law  and 
prophecy.  Not  because  He  was  God.  If  His 
judgment  of  the  revelation  bad  been  made  by 
virtue  of  His  Godhead,  His  teachings  about  it 
could  have  been  of  no  more  value  to  men  than 
the  revelation  they  already  bad.  It  was  be¬ 
cause  as  man  He  was  so  in  attune  with  the 
divine,  because  His  human  will  was  one  with 
God’s  will,  that  He  could  come  to  His  disci¬ 
ples,  to  that  great  multitude  to  whom  He  was 
preaching,  and  to  all  believers  in  all  ages,  and 
say:  I  fulfill  to  you,  I  complete  to  you,  the 
significance  of  what  you  have  only  partly  un¬ 
derstood  heretofore,  that  is,  I  reveal  to  yon  the 
ideal  of  the  revelation  of  God’s  will  in  Law 
and  prophets.  I  come  by  no  means  to  abro 
gate,  to  destroy  the  authority  of  that  revealed 
will,  but  to  show  you  what  it  is,  in  a  way  you 
could  not  have  dreamed  of  but  for  Me.  So  I 
magnify  it  and  make  it  more  honorable,  more 
authoritative,  in  proportion  as  through  Me 
you  can  understand  it  better. 

This  being  the  case,  the  will  of  Jesus  bring 
one  with  the  will  of  God,  it  follows  inevita¬ 
bly,  that  (vs.  Id)  not  the  slightest  point  of  the 
Law  can  be  abrogated,  but  that  all  must  be  ful¬ 
filled.  When  one  looks  upon  it  in  this  light, 
he  sees  how  unthinkable  it  is  that  the  Law, 
the  revelation  of  the  will  of  God,  could  ever 
be  in  the  slightest  degree  abrogated.  Heaven 
and  earth  may  pass  away,  but  the  will  of  God 
is  eternal  as  God  is. 

And  Jesus  having  fulfilled  this,  having 
shown  to  His  disciples  by  His  life  and  charac¬ 
ter  just  what  the  revelation  means,  it  stands 
to  reason  that  (vs.  20)  the  righteousness 


of  His  disciples  must  be  very  far  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  that  of  scribes  and  Pharisees  at  their 
very  best.  There  is  no  irony  here,  no  sneer 
at  the  righteousness  of  the  orthodox  and  de¬ 
vout  meipbers  of  the  community  (for  this,  in 
the  main,  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  were) ; 
though  they  lived  up  to  all  they  knew,  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  their  righteousness 
would  be  equal  to  that  of  the  disciples  of 
Jesus. 

This  view  of  the  meaning  of  Jesus’  word 
“fulfill”  (vs.  17),  makes  it  evident  that  the 
ceremonial  law  did  not  enter  into  His  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  Law  of  the  Kingdom,  whether  for 
confirmation  or  abrogation.  In  the  nature  of 
things,  ceremonial  depends  upon  and  is 
adapted  to  conditions ;  it  has  no  eternal  sig¬ 
nificance,  but  only  a  relative  meaning.  The 
exiled  Jews  had  been  able  to  keep  the  cere¬ 
monial  law  very  imperfectly,  if  at  all,  but 
they  were  none  the  less  children  of  God  for 
that;  the  religious  status  of  men  is  not 
affected  by  ceremonial  except  so  far  as  that 
may  infiuence  their  moral  cbarcater.  The 
Law  of  the  Kingdom  has  nothing  to  do  with 
ceremonial.  This  is  not  to  say  that  ceremo¬ 
nial  is  unimportant ;  that  it  is  important,  the 
space  given  to  it  in  the  Old  Testament  shows. 
But  in  the  nature  of  things  ceremonial 
changes,  for  it  cannot  but  be  adapted  to 
varying  conditional 

Having  propounded  the  central  principle  of 
His  teachings,  Jesus  went  on  to  elucidate  it 
by  five  illustrative  applications  taken  from 
the  moral  code  of  the  Jews,  though  only  two 
of  them  from  the  Decalogue.  He  does  not 
abrogate  what  was  said  to  (not  by)  them  of 
old  time,  nor  condemn  it  as  a  Rabbinical  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Law  of  God ;  in  fact,  the  only 
Rabbinical  addition  here  is  in  verse  48,  “and 
hate  thine  enemy,”  which  doubtless  appeared 
to  the  Jews  a  natural  deduction  from  “  thou 
sbalt  love  thy  neighbor.”  He  simply  raised  all 
these  moral  teachings  into  a  higher  sphere. 
The  law  of  murder  had  been,  “Whosoever 
shall  kill  shall  be  liable  to  the  lower  court,” 
that  ordained  in  Deuteronomy  xvi.  18  and 
appealed  to  in  Deuteronomy  xxi.  2,  Ezra  x. 
14.  Jesus  traces  the  sin  of  murder  to  its  root, 
anger ;  and  directed  the  attention  of  His  dis¬ 
ciples  to  the  motives  of  their  action,  the  con¬ 
dition  of  their  heart.  The  word  “brother,”  in 
verse  22  is  derived  from  the  idea  of  the  Father¬ 
hood  of  God,  but  Jesus  no  more  intended  His 
hearers  to  limit  it  to  fellow -believers  than  He 
would  limit  “neighbor”  to  JewB(Luke  x. 34-37). 
Raca  is  an  Aramaic  word  which  our  transla¬ 
tors  have  left  standing  as  they  found  it  in  the 
original;  it  probably  means  “empty  bead,”  a 
contemptuous  term ;  he  who  used  it  was  “lia¬ 
ble  to  the  high  court”  of  Jerusalem— the  San¬ 
hedrin — though  the  word  condemned  only  the 
intellectual  condition  of  the  brother.  But 
“fool”  always  has  a  moral  meaning  in  the 
Bible;  it  is  the  fool  who  denies  God,  and 
to  call  one’s  brother  so  is  to  constitute  one¬ 
self  a  judge  of  his  moral  condition,  that  ”is, 
to  usurp  the  place  of  God.  In  the  nature  of 
things,  “the  Gehenna  of  fire,”  in  the  vale  of 
Hinnom,  the  place  where  the  highest  offences 
met  their  penalty,  was  reserved  for  such  an 
one.  The  word  refers,  not  to  future  punish¬ 
ment,  but  to  the  death  penalty  of  this  world, 
but  the  allusion  is  manifestly  to  the  eternal 
judgment  on  such  an  action ;  it  is  final,  as  to 
usurp  the  function  of  God  is  the  final  sin. 

The  next  three  verses  (28-26)  are  practical 
applications  of  this  principle,  and  then  Jesus 
goes  on  to  His  second  illustration  of  His  law, 
that  from  the  Seventh  Commandment.  Now 
that  we  know  the  principle  of  His  teaching, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  guilt  of  im¬ 
purity  lies  not  in  the  act,  but  in  the  heart. 
Loyalty  to  the  great  moral  principle  brings 
men  to  the  condition  where  no  suffering  is  too 
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severe,  though  by  the  loss  of  an  eye  or  a 
hand,  which  keeps  them  true  to  right  and 
honor.  In  this  cause  Jesus  leaves  the  high 
region  of  principles  so  far  as  to  condemn  the 
Mosaic  legislation  on  the  subject  of  divorce, 
which,  as  He  elsewhere  says,  was  a  concession 
to  the  immature  moral  condition  of  Moses’  time 
(Matt.  xix.  8) ;  and  asserts  that  the  only  cause 
for  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage  vow  ad¬ 
missible  in  the  Kingdom,  is  that  which  in 
the  nature  of  things  dissolves  it— inOdelity. 

The  third  illustration  of  the  Law  is  drawn 
from  the  Jewish  custom  of  oaths  (Lev.  xix. 
12),  which  had  become  so  degraded  as  gravely 
to  undermine  the  moral  consciousness.  Where 
the  law  of  truth  was  in  the  heart,  no  oath 
was  necessary. 

The  fourth  illustration  was  from  the  law  of 
retribution  (Exod.  xxi.  24).  The  Law  of  the 
Kingdom  was  a  law  of  love,  patience,  kind¬ 
ness  ;  evil  was  to  be  repaid,  not  with  retribu¬ 
tive  vengeance,  but  with  undeserved  kind¬ 
ness.  The  four  applications  of  this  principle 
(vss.  89-42)  show  that  the  man  who  insists 
upon  strict  justice  is  an  unjust  man. 

The  fifth  illustration  is  of  the  law  of  neigh¬ 
borliness  (Lev.  xix.  17,  18),  in  which,  for  the 
only  time,  Jesus  cites  a  Rabbinical  precept 
and  sets  over  against  it  a  principle  of  the 
Mosaic  legislation  frequently  urged  in  the 
Jewish  Scriptures  (Exod.  xxiii.  4,  5;  Prov. 
xxiv.  17,  XXV.  21 ;  Job  xxxi.  29,  cf.  Psa.  vii. 
4.  6). 

What  follows  in  verse  45  does  not  teach  the 
reward  of  such  conduct  by  way  of  motive ;  it 
shows  the  principle  by  which  the  righteous¬ 
ness  demanded  in  the  kingdom  (vs.  20)  may 
be  realized,  namely,  by  the  state  of  heart  to 
which  the  various  lines  of  conduct  bear  wit-  | 
ness — a  state  of  sonsLip  to  God.  Carefully 
discern  the  thought  of  this  verse :  it  is  not 
that  by  such  acts  He  becomes  our  Father,  but 
He  is  our  Father,  and  we  become  His  sons  by 
acts  like  these. 

The  summing  up  of  this  section  of  Christ’s 
teachings  (vs.  48,  therefore)  is  not  an  impossi¬ 
ble  ideal,  but  the  enunciation  of  a  simple 
duty,  binding  in  this  life  upon  every  member 
of  the  kingdom.  To  be  perfect,  whole-hearted 
in  acquiescence  with  the  will  of  God.  feeling  in 
the  heart  the  imperative  necessity  that  the 
Law  of  the  Kingdom  shall  be  kept — no  Chris¬ 
tian  can  put  anything  less  than  this  before 
himself  as  his  standard. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL.  LESSON. 

Jesus,  the  Messiah. 

Luke  ix.  18  27. 

Golden  Text.— This  is  My  beloved  Son; 
bear  ye  Him.— Luke  ix.  35. 

A  long  period  has  elapsed  since  our  last 
lesson ;  its  principal  events  are  the  second  re¬ 
jection  of  Jesus  at  Nazareth,  the  death  of 
John  the  Baptist,  the  long  journey  to  the 
country  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  across  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Lebanon,  and  around  through  the 
Decapolis  east  of  Jordan,  with  many  miracles 
and  some  of  the  most  important  discourses. 
Now,  after  a  visit  to  Capernaum,  Jesus  has 
again  gone  northward,  i^nd  is  in  the  vicinity 
of  Caesarea  Philippi  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Her- 
mon. 

He  was  alone  praying,  but  His  disciples 
were  with  Him,  probably  having  come  upon 
Him  as  He  was  thus  engaged.  Shortly  after¬ 
wards  (vs.  23)  other  listeners  joined  them. 
But  while  only  the  disciples  were  there.  He 
sounded  them  as  to  the  depth  of  their  appre¬ 
hension  of  His  character.  He  led  up  to  the 
personal  question  by  asking  as  to  the  popular 
opinion.  This,  we  know,  had  known  many 
fluctuations,  the  multitude  growing  more  and 
more  perplexed  as  His  conduct  differed  from 
the  common  expectation  of  the  Messiah,  and 


as  the  rulers  showed  themselves  more  hostile. 

It  had  been  believed  (from  Micah  v.  5  and 
elsewhere)  that  the  old  prophets  would  reap¬ 
pear— Elijah,  Jeremiah,  and  others.  Some 
began  to  hold  that  Jesus  must  be  one  of  these 
prophets ;  others  who  knew  the  Baptist  only 
by  reputation,  thought  Jesus  might  be  he, 
risen  from  the  dead.  Herod  had  this  opin¬ 
ion  (Mark  vi.  16).  Peter,  however,  no  doubt 
uttered  the  conviction  of  all  the  Twelve  in 
saying  that  he  believed  Jesus  to  be  the  ex¬ 
pected  Messiah. 

Jesus  forbade  the  disciples  to  preach  this 
truth,  partly  because  it  would  be  useless, 
since  His  own  testimony  to  it  had  been  in¬ 
effectual,  and  partly  because  they  were  not 
yet  prepared  to  preach  it.  They  were  far 
from  understanding  the  true  nature  and  work 
of  the  Messiah.  In  prophesying  now  of  His 
own  death.  He  took  a  new  step  forward  in 
their  education. 

Other  listeners  having  come.  He  proceeded 
to  show  the  requirements  of  disciplesbip, 
self  denial,  a  daily  dying,  in  spirit,  at  least, 
and  in  readiness  to  suffer,  a  readiness  to  give 
up  all  for  Christ,  with  the  promise  of  a  glori¬ 
ous  recognition  by  Him  of  such  devoted  ser¬ 
vice.  The  time  of  Jesus’  humiliation  was  at 
hand ;  by  such  teachings  as  these  He  now  be¬ 
gan  to  prepare  those  who  believed  in  Him  for 
an  unexpected  and  terrible  ordeal. 

(Christian 

_ Enbcavor. 

By  the  Bev.  S.  W.  Pratt. 

Loyalty. 

Feb.  24.  Shown  in  serving.  Philippians  2 :  l-ll. 

25.  Shown  in  trusting,  John  12 :  44-.5(). 

26.  Shown  in  praising.  Revelation  19: 1-fl. 

27.  shown  in  testifying.  Rotians  10 : 1-11. 

28.  S'lown  in  defending.  PMl’npians  1 :  9-17. 

29.  Shown  in  loving:  Joshua  22 : 1-6. 

Mar.  1.  Topic— What  is  involved  in  loyalty  to  Chrijt  ? 

Luke  10  :  25-37. 

"  The  Church  of  which  Christ  is  the  Head 
and  Lord  cannot  be  so  great  as  Christ  him¬ 
self.  Loyalty  to  a  Church,  much  less  to  any 
part  of  it,  cannot  limit  the  bounds  of  loyalty 
to  Christ.  It  is  very  easy  to  become  provin¬ 
cial  and  sectarian,  to  “narrow one’s  mind  and 
give  to  party  what  was  meant  for  mankind.” 
There  is  in  the  international  and  interdenomi 
national  and  inter-racial  fellowship  and  work 
of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society,  a  senti¬ 
ment  and  principle  which  rises  to  the  height 
of  Christ’s  own  idea  of  His  mission  and  king¬ 
dom.  It  is  a  strong  evidence  of  Christ’s 
divinity  that  one  born  and  reared  as  He  was 
should  teach  as  He  did  the  brotherhood  of 
man,  and  in  connection  with  His  claim  to 
universal  and  eternal  kingdom.  He  was  the 
Son  of  Man,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  Son  of 
God. 

It  was  these  lofty  ideas,  and  particularly  His 
teaching  of*the  divine  spirituality  and  uni¬ 
versal  brotherhood  that  staggered  the  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  Jews.  The  lawyer  who  undertook 
to  test  Christ  asked  of  Him  the  great  ques 
tion,  “Master,  or  Teacher,  what  shall  I  do 
to  inherit  eternal  life?”  Our  Lord  did  not. 
however,  answer  him  directly  as  Paul  did  the 
jailer  at  Phillippi,  who  asked  essentially  the 
same  question,  “What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?'’ 
whose  answer  was,  “Believe  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  and  thou  shalt  be  saved.”  And 
this  was  because  the  lawyer,  whose  business 
it  was  to  know  the  answer  to  his  own  ques¬ 
tion  and  to  teach  it  to  others,  did  not  ask  for 
information,  but  to  catch  Christ  in  His  an¬ 
swer.  He  regarded  eternal  life  as  an  inheri¬ 
tance  from  Abraham  even  while  he  sought  to 
earn  it  as  a  reward  for  his  good  deeds.  He 
put  the  emphasis  in  his  question  on  his  doing, 
the  I  also  being  personal. 


Jesus  answered  him  from  His  own  stand¬ 
point  of  his  deeds,  and  asked  him,  “What 
is  written  in  the  Law?”  The  reply  was  in  the 
words  of  Moses,  which  the  Jews  inscribed  on 
their  phylacteries,  and  repeated  morning  and 
evening:  “Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord,  thy  God, 
with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and 
with  all  thy  strength  and  with  all  thy  mind ; 
and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.”  Jesus  said: 
“Thou  hast  answered  right;  this  do  and  thou 
shalt  live.” 

The  lawyer  was  caught  by  his  own  device, 
and  realized  that  he  had  more  than  met  his 
match ;  but  to  justify  himself,  or  to  appear 
consistent,  and  to  get  out  of  his  confusion  and 
to  retrieve  himself,  he  asks  another  question, 
“And  who  is  my  neighbor?”  It  was  his 
business  to  know  the  answer  to  this  question 
also  and  to  teach  it. 

Jesus  might  have  made  him  answer  this 
question  at  once,  and  he  would  have  answered 
according  to  the  Jewish  idea  of  neighbor, 
with  which  Jesus  could  not  agree.  He  would 
have  said  that  one’s  neighbor  was  a  Jew,  one 
of  bis  own  religious  faith.  If  a  man  was  not 
a  son  of  Abraham,  he  was  an  infidel  and  a 
Gentile,  for  whom  he  need  not  specially  con¬ 
cern  himself.  One  might  kill  a  Gentile  and 
not  be  guilty  as  if  he  were  a  Jew,  nor  was  ho 
bound  to  deliver  him.  Their  teaching  was 
much  like  that  of  the  Koran  which  would  not 
wantonly  take  the  lives  of  Jews  and  Chris¬ 
tians,  yet  authorized  one  to  put  him  to  death 
who  does  not  embrace  Mohametanism.  This 
same  kind  of  neighborly  spirit  is  manifest 
now  in  Turkey  where  Armenians  are  robbed 
and  pillaged  and  slaughtered  mercilessly  for 
no  other  crime  than  that  of  being  Christians. 

We  have  reason  to  thank  this  lay wer  for  ask¬ 
ing  the  question  which  calls  out  the  answer 
which  Jesus  gave  in  this  beautiful  parable. 
Often  an  illustration  or  story  brings  out  the 
truth  more  clearly  than  a  logical  argument. 

The  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho  to  this 
day  is  a  dangerous  one  for  travellers.  The 
distance  is  eighteen  miles,  and  the  descent 
from  the  temple  mount  in  Jerusalem,  which 
is  2,439  feet  above  the  Mediterranean,  to 
Jericho,  which  is  600  below,  is  over  113  feet 
per  mile.  Some  of  the  way  it  is  through  dark 
ravines,  and  one  spot  is  called  the  bloody 
way.  The  wily  Bedouin  can  easily  spring 
upon  the  unwary  traveller  and  as  easily  escape 
to  a  safe  hiding  place.  Jericho  was  a  Leviti- 
csl  city  where  a  large  number  of  priests  and 
Levites  dwelt,  who  would  be  continually  going 
back  and  forth  from  Jerusalem  to  fulfill  their 
courses  in  the  temple.  A  man  going  down 
from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho  fell  among  robbers, 
who  stripped  and  beat  him,  leaving  him  half 
dead.  The  robbers  bad  no  mercy,  and  the 
man  was  left  to  die  should  help  not  reach 
him  in  time.  It  is  understood  that  he  was  a 
Jew.  It  chanced  that  a  priest  was  going  by, 
who  would,  from  hie  office,  be  expected  to 
show  compassion  in  such  a  case,  but  when  he 
saw  him,  he  passed  by  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ravine,  not  going  near  enough  to  learn  the 
real  state  of  the  case.  He  might  excuse  him¬ 
self  on  the  ground  of  baste  or  fear,  but  the 
difficulty  was  the  want  of  inclination  and  a 
right  spirit.  He  had  no  real  love  for  his 
neighbor,  and  performed  his  office  only  per¬ 
functorily.  He  didn’t  want  to  know  his  duty 
lest  his  conscience  should  trouble  him  too 
much.  The  same  was  true  of  a  Levite  who 
aiso  ought  to  have  been  a  minister  of  mercy. 
These  two  who  ministered  at  God’s  altar,  in 
His  name,  were  found  wanting  in  spirit. 

Now  comes  a  Samaritan,  a  traditional  enemy 
of  the  Jews,  with  whom  they  bad  as  little 
dealings  as  possible  and  did  not  count  as 
neighbors  religiously,  who  seeing  the  man, 
went  to  him  and  investigated  the  case,  and 
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seeing  his  sad  plight,  was  moved  with  com- 
passion,  forgetting  all  about  him  except  that 
he  was  a  fellow-man  in  need.  His  pity  did 
not  end,  however,  in  sentiment,  but  he  min¬ 
istered  te  him  personally,  binding  up  bis 
wounds,  pouring  on  them  oil  and  wine,  and 
then  took  him  to  an  inn  and  took  care  of 
him,  tarrying  for  the  night  to  do  it.  And  the 
next  day  he  gave  the  innkeeper  money  to 
take  care  of  him,  promising  if  more  should 
be  needed  he  would  pay  it  on  his  return. 
That  landlord  would  not  hesitate  to  trust  such 
a  man,  even  though  a  Samaritan,  for  any  fur¬ 
ther  expenses  of  the  wounded  man.  The  para¬ 
ble  carries  with  it  its  own  moral. 

Jesus  now  asks  the  lawyer  a  question  which 
forced  him  to  answer  for  himself  the  ques¬ 
tion  he  asked  of  Jesus:  “Which  of  these 
three,  thinkest  thou,  proved  neighbor  unto 
him  that  fell  among  the  robbers?”  In  answer 
he  did  not  name  the  Samaritan,  but  said, 
“He  that  showed  mercy  on  him,”  judging 
rightly  the  quality  of  real  mercy.  “Go,”  says 
Jesus  to  him,  “and  do  likewise.”  He  went 
away  a  wiser,  if  not  a  better  man. 

The  life  of  Jesus  was  an  answer  to  this 
same  question.  He  himself  left  heaven  and 
came  to  earth,  bumbled  and  emptied  Himself, 
served,  and  suffered  and  died  at  last  on  the 
cross,  all,  not  for  the  good  and  righteous,  but 
to  save  sinners.  This  was  love  incarnate  and 
personified  and  active.  Jesus  considered 
every  man  on  the  face  of  the  earth  His  neigh¬ 
bor,  whether  saint  cr  sinner,  rich  or  poor, 
white  or  black,  civilized  or  savage.  His  last 
command  was  only  the  employment  of  this 
parable:  “Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach 
the  Gospel  to  every  creature.  The  Chinaman, 
the  African,  the  Indian,  the  Armenian,  the 
Turk,  as  well  as  the  Mexican,  is  our  neighbor. 
There  is  no  Monroe  Doctrine  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  but  a  prinoipe  of  love  and  mercy 
which  takes  in  man  wherever  he  is  in  need, 
or  ignorant,  or  perishing  in  sin.  And  there 
are  worse  robbers  than  those  who  bruise  the 
body  and  take  property,  those  who  destroy 
souls  in  the  service  of  Satan. 

Loyalty  to  Christ,  therefore,  involves  loy¬ 
alty  to  man  as  man  and  brother,  man  of  every 
clime  and  condition  and  nation.  A  little  boy 
without  father  and  mother  was  sent  on  the 
cars  alone  to  a  distant  State  to  an  uncle  who 
offered  him  a  home.  When  asked  how  he  ex¬ 
pected  to  reach  his  destination  without  any 
one  to  care  for  him,  be  said,  “My  Sunday- 
school  teacher  sewed  the  directions  on  my 
coat,”  and  showed  them.  They  were  these: 
“Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the 
least  of  these.  My  brethren,  ye  have  done  it 
unto  Me.”  Christ  was  travelling  in  his  per¬ 
son  and  was  served  in  serving  him. 

TIMEI.T  WORDS. 

There  have  been  many  large  ingatherings 
and  many  revivals  this  winter.  If  you  cannot 
have  an  evangelist,  perhaps  you  are  better  off 
than  if  you  depend  upon  others  to  do  your 
work.  Suppose  each  of  the  Sabbath- school 
teachers  makes  a  study  of  her  class,  noting 
who  have  confessed  Christ,  and  taking  special 
pains  to  find  out  why  the  others  have  not 
done  so.  If  she  could  have  a  candid  talk, 
very  confidential  and  close,  with  each  of 
them,  and  should  inquire  whether  they  were 
showing  a  conscientious  and  Christian  spirit 
in  the  home  and  school,  praying  with  them 
alone  sometimes  when  it  seemed  best,  she 
would  certainly  have  the  joy  of  seeing  some  of 
them  come  soon  to  the  Lord’s  table.  If  the 
superintendent  saw  that  each  teacher  did  this 
kind  of  work,  and  the  pastor  helped  them  to 
do  it  wisely,  there  would  be  more  joy  and 
more  revivals  in  the  regular  work  of  the 
church.  Endeavorers  can  do  the  same  thing. 
Be  an  evangelist  and  carry  glad  tidings  your¬ 
self. — North  and  West. 
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WASHINGTON  S  BIRTHDAY. 

This  is  a  bit  of  verse  that  used  to  be  in  a 
school  reader  years  ago : 

“  ’Twas  Washington  the  good  and  great 
Who  gave  this  holiday 
To  ever}  child  of  every  state. 

Nor  would  we  disobey. 

Then  brothers  all.  both  great  and  small, 
Rencemter  Washington, 

In  war  the  first. 

In  peace  the  first; 

Be  like  him  every  one.” 

Too  bad  the  grand  hero’s  birthday  comes 
on  Saturday  this  year,  and  you  school  chil¬ 
dren  will  get  no  extra  holiday!  Every  boy 
cannot  be  a  George  Washington.  There  was 
but  one  George  Washington  and  one  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  the  month  of  February  com¬ 
memorates  the  birth  of  both  of  these  great 
men.  God  raises  up  men  for  occasions.  But 
every  boy  can  be  loyal  and  true  to  his  coun¬ 
try.  Very  few  leaders  there  are  in  compari¬ 
son  to  the  great  mass  of  people  in  the  world. 
The  leaders’  names  are  preserved  on  history’s 
page,  and  they  receive  the  chief  glory  and 
honor  of  the  victories  accomplished,  but  the 
private  soldier  in  the  ranks,  whose  name  is 
only  known  to  few,  but  who  gave  his  life  in 
defence  of  his  country,  is  entitled  to  the 
name  of  “hero.”  God’s  honor  roll  is  full  of 
names  that  the  world  has  never  heard  of. 

We  should  do  honor  to  the  great  hero, 
George  Washington,  but  we  should  also  re¬ 
member  the  loyal  men  who  followed  where  he 
led  and  suffered  privation  and  pain,  even  giv¬ 
ing  their  lives  to  save  our  country.  In  read¬ 
ing  the  fascinating  story  of  the  Revolution, 
you  boys  are  thrilled  with  wonder  at  the 
terrible  privations  and  sufferings  our  poor 
private  soldiers  endured.  You  think  you 
would  like  to  be  a  soldier,  too,  but  you  shrink 
from  the  severe  ordeal  connected  with  a 
military  life.  War  is  a  dreadful  thing,  and 
we  hope  that  difficulties  between  countries 
will  soon  be  settled  by  arbitration. 

Now,  boys,  be  resolved  to  be  Christian 
patriots,  to  take  the  side  of  right  in  the  great 
questions  of  the  times  which  are  agitating  the 
country.  If  you  cannot  all  be  leaders  you 
can  every  one  of  you  be  a  hero ;  a  hero  is  one 
who  stands  for  the  right,  a  God  fearing, 
loyal  patriot.  Eben  Rexford  has  a  sweet 
poem  on  “Little  Heroes”: 

Earth’s  bravest  and  truest  heroes 
Fight  with  an  unseen  foe. 

And  win  a  victory  grander 
Than  you  or  I  can  know. 

We  little  dream  of  the  conflict 
Waged  in  rach  human  soul, 

And  we  know  but  few  of  the  heroes 
Upon  God’s  honor  roll. 

But  one  of  earth’s  little  heroes 
Right  glad  am  I  to  know; 

His  name  for  me  is  mother. 

My  name  for  him  is  Joe. 

At  thought  of  a  ten-year-old  hero 
My  friends  have  often  smiled; 

But  a  battle-field’s  a  battle-field 
In  the  heart  of  man  or  child. 

There  were  plans  of  mischief  brewing; 

I  saw,  hut  gave  no  sign; 

I  wanted  to  test  the  mettle 
Of  this  little  knight  of  mine. 

“  Of  course  you  must  come  and  help  us. 

For  we  all  depend  on  Joe,” 

The  boys  said,  and  I  waited 
For  his  answer— yes  or  no. 

He  stood  and  thought  for  a  moment— 

I  read  his  heart  like  a  book, 

For  the  battle  that  be  was  fighting 
Was  told  in  bis  earnest  look; 

And  then  to  his  merry  playmates 
Outspoke  my  loyal  knight: 

“  No,  boys,  I  cannot  go  with  you. 

Because  it  won’t  be  right.” 

I  was  proud  of  my  little  hero. 

And  I  prayed  by  bis  peaceful  bed. 

And  I  gave  him  good-night  kisses. 


And  tbe  good-night  words  were  said: 

That,  true  to  Ood  and  bis  manhood. 

He  might  stand  in  tbe  world’s  fierce  fight. 

And  shun  each  unworthy  action 
Because  “it  wouldn’t  be  right.” 

So  boys  when  you  become  voters  and  the 
wrong  side  of  the  question  is  urged  upon 
you,  no  matter  what  the  offers  may  be  in  the 
way  of  worldly  gain,  say,  “No,  I  cannot  vote 
as  you  wish  me  to,  because  it  wouldn’t  be 
right.” 

SOME  LITTLE  REPUBLICS. 

We  clip  this  article  from  Harper’s  Round 
Table,  with  the  thought  that  the  existence  of 
these  small  republics  will  be  a  bit  of  new  in¬ 
formation  to  some  of  our  young  readers: 

About  fifteen  miles  northeast  of  Sardinia  is 
the  smallest  of  the  little  republics,  that  is.  the 
smallest  in  point  of  population.  Tavolara  is 
an  island  five  miles  long  and  about  half  a 
mile  wide.  It  contains  a  population  of  55 
men,  women,  and  children ;  and  every  six 
years  the  grown  people  of  the  republic,  men 
and  women  together,  go  to  the  polls  and 
elect  a  President  and  a  Congress  of  six  mem¬ 
bers.  Tbe  island  of  Tavolara  was  a  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  until  1886,  when  tbe 
King  presented  it  to  the  Bartoleoni  family. 
From  1886  to  1882  the  little  monarchy  was 
governed  by  King  Paul  I.,  but  in  the  latter 
year  he  died,  and  in  1886  it  became  a  republic. 
Its  independence  was  recognized  by  Italy  in 
1887,  and  no  doubt  other  great  countries 
would  have  paid  it  a  similar  honor  had  they 
known  of  its  existence.  It  is  a  very  modest 
little  republic,  without  army  or  navy,  and  its 
inhabitants,  instead  of  troubling  their  neigh¬ 
bors,  live  the  quiet  lives  of  fishermen. 

The  republic  smallest  in  area  is  Goust,  which 
is  less  than  one-third  the  size  of  Tavolara,  al¬ 
though  it  has  a  population  of  180  souls.  It 
has  been  a  republic  since  1648,  and  enjoys  the 
distinction  of  being  recognized  by  France  and 
Spain.  Goust,  with  its  territory  of  a  mile 
in  extent,  covers  the  fiat  top  of  a  mountain  in 
the  lower  Pyrenees,  and  is  governed  by  a 
President,  who  is  elected  every  five  years. 
He  is  also  judge,  tax-collector,  and  assessor. 
Goust  has  no  church  or  clergyman,  but  wor¬ 
ships  in  another  country  more  than  a  mile 
away.  All  baptisms  and  marriages  are  per¬ 
formed  there,  too,  and  all  citizens  of  Goust 
who  die  are  slid  down  to  the  cemetery  in  the 
Ossau  Valley  arid  buried  there. 

East  of  Australia  and  north  of  New  Cale¬ 
donia  is  the  republic  of  Franceville,  an  island 
with  an  area  of  about  eighty-five  miles.  Its 
inhabitants  number  560,  of  whom  40  are 
whites  and  510  natives.  It  was  once  a  colony 
of  France,  but  in  1879  it  was  declared  inde¬ 
pendent,  and  its  people  at  once  adopted  a  re¬ 
publican  constitution.  It  is  governed  by  a 
President  and  a  council  of  eight  elected  by  the 
people — black  and  white,  men  and  women. 
Only  white  males  hold  office.  The  President 
elected  recently  is  R.  D.  Polk,  a  native  of 
Tennessee,  and  a  relative  of  James  K.  Polk, 
one  of  the  Presidents  of  our  own  republic. 

In  the  western  part  of  North  Carolina  is  a 
perfectly  organized  republic  independent  of 
both  State  and  national  governments.  It  is 
known  as  the  Qualla  Reserve,  and  is  the  home 
of  about  1,0U0  of  the  Cherokee  Indians  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Eastern  branch.  The  Reserve 
has  an  area  of  50,000  acres,  or  82  square  miles, 
of  the  richest  valley  land  of  the  State,  lying 
along  the  Ocona,  Lufta,  and  Soco  creeks.  The 
President  of  the  little  republic  is  elected  every 
four  years.  He  receives  a  salary  of  $500  a 
year,  but  when  at  Washington  on  business  for 
the  republic,  he  gets  $4  a  day  extra.  He  is 
called  Chief,  and  none  but  a  Cherokee  of 
more  than  thirty-five  years  is  eligible  to  the 
chieftainship.  When  he  is  absent  bis  duties 
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are  performed  by  an  Assistant  Chief,  whose 
salary  is  9250  a  year.  The  Chief  has  a  cabinet 
of  three  secretaries,  and  the  Congress  com¬ 
prises  two  delegates  from  every  100  members 
of  the  tribe.  All  Cherokee  males  of  sixteen 
and  all  white  men  who  have  Indian  wives 
have  the  right  to  vote.  The  constitution  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  maintenance  of  a  public  school, 
in  which  both  English  and  Cherokee  are 
taught.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Reserve  are 
intelligent,  fairly  well  educated,  law-abiding, 
and  industrious. 

The  queer  little  Italian  republic  of  San 
Marino,  with  its  83  square  miles  of  territory 
and  its  population  of  6,000,  lies  up  in  the 
eastern  spurs  of  the  Apennine  Mountains.  It 
is  governed  by  a  Grand  Council  of  60,  who 
are  elected  for  life,  and  two  Presidents,  one 
of  whom  is  appointed  by  the  Council,  the 
other  elected  by  the  people.  The  little  re¬ 
public  has  an  army  of  950  men,  who  are  em¬ 
ployed  only  as  policemen.  San  Marino  is  the 
only  country  in  the  world  that  prohibits  the 
introduction  of  the  printing-press.  The  city 
of  San  Marino,  with  a  population  of  1,700,  is 
one  of  the  queerest  old  towns  in  the  world. 
It  has  undergone  no  change  in  500  years. 
The  republic  of  San  Marino  began  in  1631. 

A  little  bit  larger  than  San  Marino  in  popn 
lation,  but  six  times  as  large  in  area,  is  the 
republic  of  Andorra.  It  lies  in  a  valley  of 
the  Eastern  Pyrenees  between  France  and 
Spain.  It  became  a  free  State  in  1819.  It  is 
governed  by  a  Sovereign  Council  of  24  mem¬ 
bers,  elected  by  the  people,  and  a  Syndic,  or 
President,  chosen  for  life  by  the  Council.  It 
has  an  army  of  1,100  men  and  one  big  gun 
planted  in  the  centre  of  the  republic.  This 
gun  carries  a  ball  twenty  miles,  and  Europe 
trembles  at  the  thought  of  its  being  fired. 
In  Andorra,  the  capital,  is  the  palace — a  stone 
building  several  hundred  years  old.  Here 
the  Councilmen  meet.  The  ground  fioor  is 
the  stable  where  their  horses  are  kept  and 
fed  by  their  masters  themselves.  The  fioor 
above  contains  the  dining-room,  the  Senate 
chamber,  and  the  public  school,  and  the 
dormitory  is  on  the  third  floor.  Here  are 
kept  the  archives  of  the  republic,  which  no 
one  but  a  native  can  read.  They  are  kept  in 
a  vault  to  which  there  are  seven  great  keys, 
which  are  held  by  seven  deputies.  The 
school  master  of  Andorra  is  the  barber,  and 
also  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate ;  the  Mayor 
is  a  farmer;  the  barber  shaves  customers  only 
on  Sunday  ;  and  every  citizen  is  a  soldier  of 
the  republic  at  hie  own  expense. 

Another  little  republic,  of  which  little  car 
be  said  because  so  little  is  known  of  it,  is 
Mansuet.  It  covers  four  square  miles,  and  is 
tucked  away  between  Aix-la  Cbapelle  and 


Pure 

Blood  means  sound  health.  With  pure,  rich,  healthy 
blood,  the  stomach  and  digestive  organs  will  bs  vigorous 
and  there  will  be  no  dyspepsia.  Kbeumatism  and  neu¬ 
ralgia  will  be  unknown.  Scrofula  and  salt  rheum  will 
disappear.  Your  nerves  will  be  strong,  your  sleep  sound, 
sweet  and  refreshing.  Hood’s  Srrsaparilla  makes  pore 
blood.  That  Is  why  it  cures  so  many  diseases.  That  is 
whv  thousands  take  it  to  cure  disease,  and  retain  good 
health.  Remember 

Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  One  True  Blood  FhiriQer.  All  druggists.  SI. 


Hrararl’c  [7Sllc  cure  Liver  Ills;  e«y  to  Uke, 
nOOQ  S  r  Ills  easy  to  operate.  35c. 


VermuB.  There  are  8,000  people  in  Mansuet, 
but  they  are  proud ;  they  inhabit  a  lovely 
country,  and  they  have  enjoyed  the  rights  of 
republican  citizens  since  the  year  1688.  Man¬ 
suet  is  free  and  independent  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  Germany,  and  has  an  army  of 
three  soldiers.  A  President  and  a  Council  of 
five  govern  it. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  galaxy  of  little 
republics  is  Hawaii.  It  is  very  young  yet,  as 
it  was  born  on  our  birthday— the  Fourth  of 
July.  We  shall  hear  more  about  it  later  on. 


SIGNING  THE  HECLABATION. 

A  story  comes  down  to  us  from  Thomas 
Jefferson  which  illustrates  what  great  import¬ 
ance  a  very  insignificant  matter  may  assume: 

When  the  men  who  gave  the  world  the  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Independence  were  in  session,  the 
proceedings  were  conducted  in  a  hall  close 
to  which  was  a  livery  stable.  The  weather 
was  warm,  and  from  the  stable  came  swarms 
of  flies  that  lighted  on  the  legs  of  the  honora¬ 
ble  members,  and  biting  through  the  thin  silk 
stockings  then  in  fashion,  worn  with  short 
trousers,  gave  a  great  deal  of  pain  as  well  as 
annoyance.  It  was  no  uncommon  sight, 
said  Jefferson,  to  see  a  member  making  a 
speech  with  a  large  handkerchief  in  band  and 
pausing  at  every  moment  to  thrash  the  flies 
off  from  his  silk  stockings. 

The  opinion  of  the  body  was  not  unanimous 
in  favor  of  the  document,  and  under  other 
circumstances,  discussion  might  have  been 
protracted  for  some  days,  if  not  weeks,  but 
the  flies  were  intolerable.  Efforts  were  made 
to  find  another  hall  free  from  the  pests,  but 
in  vain.  As  the  weather  became  warmer  the 
flies  grew  worse,  and  the  flapping  of  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  was  heard  all  over  the  hall  as  an 
accompaniment  to  the  voices  of  the  speakers. 
In  despair,  at  last  some  one  suggested  that 
matters  be  hurried,  so  that  the  body  might 
adjourn  and  get  away  from  the  flies.  There 
were  a  few  mild  protests,  but  no  one  heeded 
them,  the  Declaration  was  huriedly  copied, 
and  with  handkerchiefs  in  hand  fighting  flies 
as  they  came,  the  members  hastened  up  to 
the  table  to  sign  the  authentic  copy  and  leave 
the  flies  in  the  lurch. 


WHAT  HE  LIKED  AS  A  BOY. 

It  is  said  that  as  men  grow  old  they  fancy 
that  what  they  knew  and  loved  as  boys  is 
better  than  what  can  be  had  at  the  present 
day. 

One  morning  the  director  of  a  large  cor¬ 
poration  happened  to  come  across  the  dinner- 
pail  of  the  office  boy.  His  curiosity  led  him 
to  take  off  the  cover.  A  slice  of  home  made 
bread,  two  doughnuts,  and  a  piece  of  apple 
pie  tempted  the  millionaire’s  appetite.  He 
became  a  boy  again,  and  the  dinner-pail 
seemed  to  be  the  one  he  carried  sixty  years 
ago.  Just  then  the  office  boy  came  in  and 
surprsed  the  old  man  eating  the  pie;  he  had 
finished  the  bread  and  doughnuts.  “That’s 
my  dinner  you’re  eating  I"  said  the  boy. 
“Yes,  sonny,  I  s’pose  it  is,  but  it  is  a  first- 
rate  one  for  all  that.  I’ve  not  eaten  so  good 
a  one  for  sixty  years  There,”  he  added,  as 
he  finished  the  pie,  “take  that  and  go  out 
and  buy  yourself  a  dinner,  but  you  wont  get 
BO  good  a  one,”  and  be  handed  the  boy  a  five- 
dollar  bill. 

“Josiar,”  said  Mrs.  Corntossel,  “would  you 
fight  ef  they  was  a  war?”  “Yes  sir  ree,” 
was  the  earnest  reply;  “every  time!”  “An’ 
git  up  in  the  gray  dawn  ter  the  sound  of  a 
bugle,  an’  not  make  any  fuss  ’cause  ye 
didn’t  hev  nothin’  but  hardtack  fur  break- 
fas’?”  “Course.”  “Well,  I’m  glad  to  hear 
it.  Ef  ye’re  willin’  ter  do  all  that,  ye  surely 
wont  have  no  fault  ter  fin’  ’bout  gittin’  up 
at  six  o’clock  ter-morrow  mornin’  an’  ligbtin’ 
the  fire,  so’s  I  kin  cook  ye  some  pancakes 
thet  wouldn’t  be  despised  by  nobody.” — Wash¬ 
ington  Star. 


A  ten-cent  lamp  with  the 
right  chimney  gives  more  light 
and  less  smell  than  a  $ioo 
lamp  with  a  wrong  chimney. 
What  is  the  right  chimney  ? 
What  lamp  have  you  got? 
We’ll  send  you  an  Index ; 
free. 

Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

I’iitsbuiKh  Pa 


WOMAN’S  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF 
HOME  MISSIONS. 

“On  board  the  ship  that  brought  him  across 
the  sea  to  aid  the  American  colonies  in  their 
struggle  for  independence,  Lafayette  wrote  to 
his  young  wife:  ‘From  love  to  me  become  a 
good  American ;  the  welfare  of  America  is 
closely  bound  up  with  the  welfare  cf  all  man¬ 
kind.  It  is  about  to  become  the  asylum  of 
virtue,  tolerance,  equality,  and  peaceful  lib¬ 
erty.  ’  ” 

“Our  land  for  Christ”  is  the  motto  of  the 
Woman’s  Executive  Committee;  that  He  may 
be  the  nation’s  King;  that  neither  selfishness, 
nor  worldly  greed  may  be  dominant  here, 
then  truly  shall  America  become  “the  asylum 
of  virtue,  tolerance,  equality,  and  peaceful 
liberty.  ” 

“  Shine  on  our  souls,  eternal  God, 

With  rays  of  beauty  shine  I 
O  let  Thy  favor  crown  our  days. 

And  all  their  round  be  Thine  I  ” 
was  the  opening  hymn  of  the  usual  Tuesday 
morning  prayer  meeting.  Mrs.  Sinclair,  its 
leader,  suggested  that  the  preeminent  motive 
in  this  work  of  giving  Christian  education  to 
our  exceptional  populations  should  be  that  the 
souls  of  these  children  may  be  saved.  This 
thought  was  amplified  by  a  running  comment 
upon  Luke  v.  10:  “Jesus  said  unto  Simon, 
Fear  not ;  from  henceforth  thou  shalt  catch 
men,”  which  may  be  rendered,  “catch  men 
alive,”  that  they  may  live  for  the  life  here¬ 
after,  contrasting  his  new  calling  with  the 
old.  Mark  ii.  8,  4 :  Four  friends  brought  a 
paralytic  to  Christ  for  healing ;  there  were 
hindrances,  but  these  were  overcome ;  he  was 
let  down  at  the  feet  of  the  Master  through 
the  broken  roof.  Each  one  needed  to  hold  a 
corner  of  that  litter ;  are  we  holding  our  cor¬ 
ner?  Matthew  v.  18,  14:  “Ye  are  the  salt  of 


Medicine. 

Vertigo, 

Dizziness, 

Rush  of  Blood 

to  the  head,  are  all  symptoms  of 
some  trouble  with  the  brain.  May 
be  temporary;  may  become  serious. 
Best  to  treat  it  at  once.  More  than 
half  the  physicians  in  the  country 
have  successfully  prescribed 

The  Phosphorized  Cerebrv-Spinant 

Freligh’s  Tonic 

during  the  past  ten  years,  for  these 
and  kindred  troubles. 

Regular  bottle,  all  druggists,  $1.00.  100  doses. 
I  Concentrated,  prompt,  powerful.  Sample  by 
mail,  25  cents.  Descriptive  pamphlet,  lull 
directions,  testimonials,  etc.,  mailed  to  any 
address. 

I.  O.  Woodruff  &  Co^ 

Manufacturing  Chemists, 

106-108  Fultom  Street,  New  York  City. 

Formula  on 
Every  Bottle. 
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Vigor  belongs 


to  health.  Health  to  well-fed 
bodies.  It’s  ea.sy  to  feed  some 
people,  but  proper  nourishment 
for  the  invalid,  the  convalescent 
and  the  dyspeptic  is 
hard  to  obtain. 


a  perfect  food;  strengthens  and  nour- 
i.shes  the  system ;  restores  the  appetite 
Somatose-Biscuit,  io%  Somatose.  A 

valuable  addition  to  the  diet. 

Runkel  Bros.’  Somatose  -  Cocoa 

(io!l^  Somatose),  for  nursing  mothers, invalids 
and  convalescents.  A  pleasant  and  strength¬ 
ening  beverage  for  table  use.  | 

Runkel  Bros.’  Somatose-Choco- 
late(io%  Somatose),  for  eating  and  drinking.  || 
All  drttgyhU.  Dencripttve  pamphlets  free  of  ij 

Schieffclin  <f:  Co.,  New  York,  Sole  Agts.  4 


A  LETTER  FROM 

Mrs.  Henry 
Ward  Beechef 

RECOHMEN'DINa 

Constantine’s 
f  Pine  Tar  Soap. 

(Persian  Heating.) 


Brooklyn,  March  13,  1895. 
Charles  N.  Crittenton  Co., 

Gentlemen  I  find  the  PINE 
TAR  SOAP  (CONSTANTINE’S)  you 
gave  me  quite  satisfactory,  and 
have  been  glad  to  give  samples  to 
several  friends,  who  agree  with  me 
that  it  is  among  the  best  specimens 
cf  Toilet  Scap  that  v/e  have. 

Yours  respectfully. 


When  buying 
buy  the  best 


EXTRACT,  OF  BEEF 


The  extract  of 
beef  that  is  all  beef 
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LADIES  !  ! 

cia  you  like  a  cup  of  Good  Tea?  If  go 
itvod  thin  “Ad"  and  15c.  In  stamps  and 
we  will  mail  yon  a  Mih.  sample  Best 
Tea  Imported.  Any  kind  you  may  se¬ 
lect.  Good  Incomes,  Big  premiums, 
etc.,  Teai^  Coffees,  Baking  Powder  and 
terms.  (Evan.) 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO.. 

81  and  33  Vesey  St..  New  Vor> 


LADIES 

■Biaff  3(0.  ttftaps 
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and  will  gladly  tend  full  particular*  to  all  triid 
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astronomicalTELESCOPES. 
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POWER  BAYONNE.  N.J. 
MADE  BV  I  SEND  FORCATALOOUE 


the  earth,  ye  are  the  light  of  the  world,” 
gives  some  idea  of  how  we  ought  to  do  our 
work.  Attention  was  also  earned  to  a  very 
remarkable  verse,  Jeremiah  xlviii.lO:  "Cursed 
be  he  that  doeth  the  work  of  the  Lord  de¬ 
ceitfully,  ”  carelessly. 

This  burden  of  responsibility  for  souls 
presses  heavily  upon  the  hearts  of  the  mis¬ 
sionary  teachers,  of  whom  two  among  the 
Indians,  in  Arizona  and  South  Dakota,  were 
especially  desirous  of  full  spiritual  equipment 
for  their  great  work. 

A  teacher  in  New  Mexico,  called  to  face 
fanatical  opposition,  is  in  need  of  help  and 
wisdom  and  the  shield  of  divine  protection. 

Another,  in  a  Southern  school,  is  grieved 
because  many  pupils  are  growing  to  manhood 
and  womanhood  without  having  accepted 
Christ. 

Miss  Perley  requested  that  Miss  Cougle  of 
Mount  Pleasant,  Utah,  who  is  ill,  might  also 
be  remembered  in  prayer. 

Miss  McNair  writes  brightly  of  the  removal 
of  the  Boys’  School  from  Las  Vegas  to  Albu¬ 
querque,  our  buildings  at  this  place  being  un¬ 
occupied  and  in  far  better  condition  than 
that  at  Las  Vegas:  "After  realizing  all  that 
is  involved  in  the  transfer  of  our  boarding- 
school,  one  can  scarcely  wish  for  another 
such  experience,  yet  we  feel  more  than  repaid 
for  our  arduous  work  by  finding  ourselves  in 
so  much  more  comfortable  and  commodious 
quarters  for  our  work  and  in  such  an  excellent 
location  for  our  school.  We  have  here  one 
large,  two-story  brick  building,  and  three 
good  frame  buildings.  These  are  situated 
two  miles  north  of  town,  where,  on  the  one 
side,  the  iron  horse  passes  frequently  and  re¬ 
minds  us  of  our  opportunities  to  communicate 
at  any  time  with  ready  and  sympathetic  help¬ 
ers  in  this  work  of  our  Master’s,  and  where, 
not  far  distant  on  the  other  side,  a  grand  and 
beautiful  .mountain  range  reminds  us  each 
day  aa  we  ‘look  unto  the  hills,  ’  of  that  nearer 
and  greater  help  that  cometh  from  the  Lord. 

“The  people  here  are  interested  in  the  open¬ 
ing  of  our  school,  and  a  number  have  already 
applied  for  their  sons.  Several  are  able  to  pay 
in  produce  for  their  school  expenses  but  not 
in  cash.  One  man  who  bad  promised  to  de¬ 
liver  two  tons  of  hay  came  to  the  door  last 
Sabbath  and  informed  me  with  a  satisfied  air 
that  bis  two  tons  of  hay  stood  outside.  I  of 
course  expressed  my  surprise  and  insisted 
that  he  take  his  horses  home  and  leave  the 
hay  on  his  wagons  here  until  the  next  morn¬ 
ing.  He  complied  pleasantly,  claiming  that 
he  had  forgotten  that  it  was  the  Sabbath, 
whereupon  I  took  occasion  to  remind  him 
that  God’s  Word  bids  us  ‘remember’  the  Sab¬ 
bath  day.  Another  man  drove  an  entire  day 
for  a  load  of  wood  to  pay  toward  his  son’s 
board  and  tuition.'  He  rose  the  next  morning 
at  three  o’clock  to  make  the  return  trip, 
thirty-nix  miles  through  a  snowstorm,  reach 
ing  here  at  ihree  o’clock  the  following  day. 
He  had  camped  after  coming  half  the  distance. 
The  interest  and  perseverance  of  these  Mexi 
cans  in  trying  to  procure  an  education  for 
their  children  is  indeed  encouraging  and 
gratifying  to  us." 

In  Januaiy  one  writes :  “We  are  enjoying 
(?)  our  shortest  days.  The  sun  rises  about 
nine  and  sets  a  few  minutes  after  three.” 

Miss  Sheets  reports  from  Chilcat  an  unusual 
pleasure:  ‘'A  week  ago  a  little  steamer  came 
into  our  harbor.  Now  a  steamer  is  always  a 
welcome  sight,  but  we  knew  that  this  one 
was  not  accustomed  to  our  waters,  therefore 
it  was  with  some  curiosity  that  we  waited  for 
our  guests  to  come  ashore.  They  proved  to 
be  a  party  of  Christian  workers  visiting  the 
different  missions  along  the  coast,  bringing 
a  word  of  comfort  and  cheer  to  all  the  mis 
sionaries.  Their  leader  was  Mr.  Crosby,  who 
has  been  laboring  among  the  Tshmishean  peo¬ 
ple  for  thirty  three  years.  Their  stay  among 
us  was  a  great  blessing.”  H.  E.  B. 

For  Bronchial  and  Asthmatic  Complaints 
‘‘Broten’s  Brtmchial  Troches"  have  remarkable  curative 
properties. 


you 

do  the 
mendins: 

Not  the  Merchant. 

He  wants  to  maie  as  much  as  he  can  by 
selling  you  inferior  bindings  which  he 
claims  are  “just  as  good”  as  S.  H.  &  M. 
But  you  do  the  mending.  Insist  on  having 


Bias  Velveteen  Skirt  Binding  and  you 

save  the  mending. 

if  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you  we 
will. 

Send  for  samples,  showing  labels  and  materials, 
to  the  S.  H.  &  M.  Co  .  P.  O.  Box  699.  New  York  City. 


Lyons  Silks. 

Chene  and  Impression, 

Stripe  and  Check  Taffetas, 
Plaid  Silks, 

Pirns  Irish  Plaid  Poplins. 

Rich  Brocades 

Special  Importations  for  Ball,  Dinner 
and  Reception  Gowns. 

White  Satin,  Moire  Heloute, 

Peau  de  Soie  and 
Faille  for  Wedding  Gowns. 

New  Styles  for  Bridesmaids'  Dresses. 

GRENADINES. 

GAZES, 

LYONS  VELVETS. 
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THE  BARNBT  MEMORIAL  SERVICES. 

Prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Marvin  B.  Vincent  (chiefly 
compiled  from  Ancient  UturKies). 

[A  most  interesting  service  was  held  at  the 
First  Presbyteiian  Church,  Brooklyn,  on  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon,  February  9th.  to  commemorate 
the  distinguished  service  to  sacred  music  of 
the  late  Sir  Joseph  Barn  by.  The  choir,  aug¬ 
mented  by  oicbestra,  in  charge  of  Mr.  R. 
Huntington  Woodman,  rendered  several  of 
Barnby’s  most  important  anthems  and  hymn- 
tunes.  The  address  by  the  pastor,  the  Rev. 
Charles  Cuthberc  Hall,  D.  D. ,  was  worthy  of 
the  peculiar  occasion,  and  the  prayer  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Marvin  R.  Vincent,  had  also  its  own 
fitness.  We  give  both  as  of  special  interest  to 
many  readers.— Ed.  Evan  ] 

We  praise  Thee,  O  God.  We  acknowledge 
Thee  to  be  the  Lord ;  all  the  earth  doth  wor¬ 
ship  Thee,  the  Father  everlasting.  Thou  art 
above  all  power  and  dominion  and  might,  and 
every  name  that  is  named,  not  only  in  this 
world,  but  in  that  which  is  to  come.  It  is 
meet  and  right  that,  with  angels  and  arch¬ 
angels,  with  the  cherubim  and  seraphim,  we 
hymn  Thee,  praise  Thee,  give  thanks  unto 
Thee,  and  worship  Thee,  saying.  Holy,  Holy, 
Holy,  Lord  Ood  of  Sabaoth,  heaven  and  earth 
are  full  of  Thy  glory. 

We  worship  and  magnify  Thee  who  art  the 
Treasure  of  eternal  good  things,  the  Fountain 
of  life  and  immortality,  who  broughtest  us 
forth  from  nothing,  and  didst  raise  us  up  to 
inherit  Thy  kingdom  to  come.  We  thank  Thee 
for  Thy  benefits  which  we  know  and  which 
we  know  not,  and  chiefly  for  the  unspeakable 
gift  of  Thy  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  our  Saviour  and 
Lord,  who  for  us  men  and  for  our  salvation 
came  down  from  heaven  and  was  made  in 
the  likeness  of  men,  who  was  crucifled  for 
our  sins  and  rose  from  the  dead,  and  as¬ 
cended  into  heaven  and  sitteth  at  the  right 
hand  of  Thy  Majesty  forever. 

We  humbly  beseech  Thee,  for  His  sake,  to 
loose  the  bonds  of  our  sins ;  to  mortify  and 
kill  all  vices  in  us ;  to  take  away  from  us  all 
unbelief ;  and  as,  by  His  cross  and  passion 
Thou  didst  destroy  the  power  of  death,  so 
through  His  resurrection  make  us  to  share 
in  His  blessed  and  eternal  life,  and  All  us 
with  all  spiritual  gifts,  that  by  Thy  grace  we 
may  withstand  temptation,  and  having  beaten 
down  Satan  under  our  feet,  maybe  numbered 
with  Thy  saints  in  glory  everlasting. 

O  Ood,  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Lord  and  Giver 
of  life,  we  beseech  Thee  to  accept  our  thanks¬ 
giving  for  all  Thy  servants  in  all  time,  whom 
Thou  hast  inspired  and  directed  to  glorify 
Thee  in  the  right  and  faithful  use  of  their 
powers  and  gifts.  Especially  on  this  day  do 
we  thank  Thee  for  him  whom  Thou  didst 
make  Thy  minister  to  magnify  Thy  most  holy 
name  in  song,  and  to  teach  Thy  Church  to 
praise  Thee  with  the  voice  of  melody  and  with 
the  high  sounding  instruments.  Make  the 
fruits  of  his  ministry  to  appear  and  abound  in 
the  worship  of  Thine  earthly  sanctuaries,  and 
grant  unto  him  with  all  who  have  truly 
served  Thee,  the  rewards  of  Thy  heavenly 
kingdom  and  eternal  peace  where  the  light  of 
Thy  countenance  looketh  upon  them. 

Almighty  God,  with  whom  do  live  the  spir¬ 
ts  of  those  who  depart  hence  in  the  Lord, 
and  with  whom  the  souls  of  the  faithful, 
after  they  are  delivered  from  the  burden  of 
he  flesh,  are  in  joy  and  felicity,  we  give 
Thee  hearty  thanks  for  the  good  examples  of 
all  those.  Thy  servants,  who,  having  flnished 


their  course  in  faith,  do  now  rest  from  their 
labors;  and  we  beseech  Thee  that  we,  with 
ail  those  who  are  departed  in  the  true  faith 
of  Thy  holy  name,  may  have  our  perfect  con¬ 
summation  and  bliss  in  Thine  eternal  and 
everlasting  glory,  in  the  habitations  of  light 
and  gladness  in  the  tabernacles  of  shade  and 
rest,  in  the  harbor  of  life,  where  griefs,  in¬ 
firmities,  groans,  and  miseries  fly,  and  the 
weary  and  tempest- tossed  rest  together;  in 
the  life  that  knoweth  not  old  age,  the  good 
things  that  pass  not  away,  the  delights  that 
have  no  end. 

O  God,  who  givest  to  the  weak-hearted  that 
trust  in  Thee  those  things  into  which  the 
angels  desire  to  look,  we  humbly  implore  Thy 
fatherly  compassion  upon  all  who  are  be¬ 
reaved,  desolate,  and  weary ;  that  it  may 
please  Thee  to  give  them  deliverance  out  of 
their  distresses,  to  comfort  them  in  all  the 
trials  and  afflictions  of  this  present  life,  and 
to  give  them  at  last  eternal  rest  and  fullness 
of  joy  in  Thy  presence. 

O  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  rest  of  the  angels 
and  of  all  the  saints,  grant  unto  Thy  people 
to  And  in  Thee  deliverance  from  all  sin  and 
rest  from  every  burden,  so  that,  joining  with 
angels  and  archangels  in  blessing  Thee,  they 
may  in  all  and  through  all  things  be  blessed 
by  Thee,  through  Thy  mercy,  O  our  God,  who 
art  blessed  and  dost  live  and  govern  all  things 
world  without  end. 

Our  Father— 

SERMOX 

by  the  pastor.  Rev.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  D.O.,  In 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Brooklyn,  on 
the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  Feb.  9,  1896,  on  the 
Occasion  of  Services  Memorial  of  Sir  Joseph 
Bamby. 

“  Speaking  to  yourselves  in  hymns” — Eph.  v.  19. 

“  Teaching  one  another  in  hymns. —Col.  iii.  16. 
“Speaking  to  ourselves,”  “Teaching  one  an¬ 
other,”  these  are  two  oflJces  of  devout  music 
in  the  Church  of  God ;  the  one  is  the  office  of 
individual  self-expression,  “speaking  to  our¬ 
selves”  ;  the  other  is  the  office  of  common 
worship,  “teaching  one  another”;  each  office 
is  fulfilled  through  music.  “Speaking  to  our¬ 
selves  in  hymns.”  Music  is  a  necessity.  Self- 
expression  through  music  is  the  involuntary 
respiration  of  a  high  born  soul.  To  sing  is 
to  breathe  with  the  soul.  They  who  are  born 
of  God  must  sing,  or  let  the  stones  cry  out. 
Why  is  thisl  Because  we  are  born  of  God. 
His  life  is  in  us.  His  inflniteness  struggles  for 
expression  within  the  walls  of  our  finite 
hearts.  To  sing  is  to  slip  the  eagle’s  chain 
and  let  his  pinions  broaden  toward  the  upper 
air.  To  sing  is  to  say  what  we  cannot  speak. 
This  is  worship:  utterance  which  beginning 
in  words,  breaks  through  them  and  expands 
in  thought-tone  that  reaches  the  ear  of  God. 
Worship  on  earth  and  in  1  eaven  is  the  soul’s 
irrepressible  expression  of  its  own  thought  of 
God.  We  worship  what  we  know,  we 
worship  because  we  know,  and  know¬ 
ing,  cannot  contain  the  knowledge.  It 
is  more  than  one  and  twenty  years  ago 
Charles  Kingsley  preached  in  the  Abbey  his 
last  All  Saints’  Day  sermon.  1  myself,  stand¬ 
ing  a  few  feet  from  him,  saw  his  fare  trans¬ 
figured  with  an  almost  suffering  sublimity  of 
emotion,  I  myself  heard  the  song  in  his  voice 
as  he  said:  “And  what  do  they  do.  those 
blessed  beings  in  that  everlasting  All  Saints’ 
Day  which  St.  John  saw  in  heaven?  What¬ 
ever  else  they  do,  or  do  not  do,  this  we  are  told 
they  do — they  worship.  They  satisfy,  it  would 
seem,  in  perfection,  that  mysterious  instinct 
of  devotion— that  inborn  craving  to  look  up¬ 
ward  and  adore,  which,  let  false  philosophy 
say  what  it  will,  proves  the  most  benighted 
idolater  to  be  a  man,  and  not  a  brute,  a 
spirit,  and  not  a  merely  natural  thing.” 


“Speaking  to  ourselves  in  hymns.”  Through 
these  we  worship ;  through  these  we  satisfy  in 
part  “that  mysterious  instinct  of  devotion — 
that  inborn  craving  to  look  upward  and 
adore.”  Through  these  we  utter  ourselves  to 
ourselves ;  through  these  we  pour  ourselves 
forth  as  a  living  sacrifice,  a  purposeful  obla¬ 
tion,  a  thankoffering,  before  the  face  of  God. 
So  some  of  us  find,  with  amazement  and  joy, 
how  almost  involuntarily  we  speak  to  our¬ 
selves  in  hymns  alike  in  moments  of  great 
happiness  and  in  hours  of  great  pressure. 
When  life  looks  free  and  broad,  when  the 
consciousness  of.  health,  power,  and  liberty 
expands  within  us,  what,  like  the  thought  or 
the  utterance  of  music,  can  express  the  souls’ 
buoyancy  !  We  are  climbing  in  splendid  ardor 
the  shoulder  of  the  mountain,  with  the  sky 
unrolled  above  us,  and  the  wind  pouring  over 
us  like  a  crystal  flood;  we  are  pacing  the  deck 
beneath  the  frosty  sparkle  of  stars,  while  the 
leaping  bows  are  wreathed  in  phosphorescent 
foam ;  we  are  face  to  face  with  some  sunny 
moment  of  success,  the  assurance  of  victory 
won,  a  work  completed,  a  love  returned,  and 
what,  what  in  all  the  world,  can  speak  for 
the  soul  like  music,  the  golden  phrase  of  a 
valiant  hymn,  flung  even  in  solitude  from 
happy  lips,  or  the  wealth  of  harmonies  by  the 
lips  unsung,  building  up  within  the  mind  in 
sumptuous  sound-structures  heard  and  under¬ 
stood  only  by  our  inward  ear  I  Or,  shift  the 
scene  from  joy  to  sorrow,  and  yet  do  we 
speak  to  ourselves  in  hymns  I  Oh,  the  friend¬ 
ship,  the  sympathy,  the  ministration  of  musio 
for  our  hours  of  care  intolerable,  and  weari¬ 
ness,  not  of  the  body  only,  but  of  the  soul. 
We  were  seated  once  more  at  the  organ, 
weary  and  ill  at  ease ;  we  could  not  speak  to 
God  or  man  in  words  of  our  own.  Then 
music  became  prayer,  and  the  hymn  of  an¬ 
other  said  the  word  we  could  not  say  for  our¬ 
self  : 

It  linked  all  perplexed  mcaninKt' 

In  one  perfect  peace. 

It  quieted  pain  and  sorrow 

Like  love  overcominK  strife. 

It  seemed  the  harmonious  echo 

Of  our  discordant  life. 

And  00  we  speak  to  ourselves  in  hymns. 

There  is  more  than  this.  “Teaching  one 
another  in  hymns,”  says  the  Apostle  also. 
This  is  another  office  of  devout  music  in  the 
Church  of  God.  Through  it  life  lifts  life,  life 
leads  life  from  height  to  height  in  the  great 
possibilities  of  common  woiship.  Individual 
self-expression  fulfilled  through  music  is  one 
thing.  Common  worship  fulfilled  through 
musio  is  another  thing.  Where  two  or  three 
are  gathered  together  in  the  all  holy  name,  or 
where  a  thousand  eager  worshippers  throng  to 
the  altar  steps,  there,  alike  in  the  small  assem¬ 
bly  and  in  the  great,  is  something,  a  sense  of 
God’s  inflniteness  within  the  soul  of  man,  an 
intuition  of  eternity  within  the  scope  of  time, 
that  can  be  uttered  in  common  worship 
through  music  alone.  The  relation  of  music 
to  faith  is  like  the  relation  of  demonstrative¬ 
ness  to  love ;  the  last  may  wane  if  the  first  be 
too  long  withheld.  Musio  and  faith  are  mysti¬ 
cally  joined  in  the  Church  of  God.  One  may 
sing  and  not  believe ;  but  if  one  believe,  one 
sings  and  teaches  another  in  hymns  The 
Creed  is,  after  all,  not  a  formula  of  science, 
but  a  Psalm  of  Love.  A  silent  Church  would 
be  as  a  city  of  the  dead.  An  unsinging 
Church  would  be  a  face  without  expression, 
a  lamp  without  light,  an  altar  without  a 
flame. 

“Teaching  one  another  in  hymns.”  Have 
we  not  been  taught  in  hymns?  Have  we  not 
seen  God  within  His  sanctuary,  shining  forth 
between  the  Cherubim  when  all  faces  were 
upturned  in  singing  and  all  lips  unsealed, 
when  the  air  was  full  of  glorious  sound  like 
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the  voice  of  many  waters,  or  like  the  paean 
of  winds  amidst  the  groves  of  cedar  I  Have 
we  not  received  accessions  of  faith  touching 
our  own  immortality  when  music  from  a  mas¬ 
ter  hand,  or  from  the  lips  of  genius,  has  led 
thought  to  the  verge  of  earthly  possibility, 
and  bolding  it  there  as  on  the  uttermost 
coast  of  time,  has  bidden  it  still  look  off  and 
descry  through  the  far  sea-mist  the  outlines 
of  the  Eternal  Hills!  Have  we  not  been 
taught  in  hymns,  taught  the  lesson  of  a  bet 
ter  life,  lifted  from  some  groove  of  selfishness, 
turned  from  some  paths  of  hatred  or  vio¬ 
lence,  softened  from  some  impenitence  of 
spirit,  shamed  out  of  some  unboliness  of  de¬ 
sire,  urged  to  some  act  of  forgiveness,  thrilled 
with  some  passion  to  be  worthy  of  Jesus 
Christ,  by  the  common  worship  of  the  Church 
of  God.  Are  there  not  hymns  and  anthems 
that  attain  in  our  thought,  as  it  were,  angelic 
personality?  When  we  have  beard  one  and 
another  of  them  again  we  seem  to  have  had 
visitations  from  one  and  another  of  those 
angels  "who  excel  in  strength,  who  do  God’s 
Commandments,  hearkening  unto  the  voice 
of  His  Word.”  Their  sound  is  as  the  touch  of 
a  divine  hand,  their  spirit  is  as  a  message 
spoken  to  our  innermost  life.  Yes,  in  every 
age  God’s  worshippers  have  taught  one  an¬ 
other  in  hymns  and  anthems.  And  the  great 
teachers  of  the  Church  are  not  alone  her  the¬ 
ologians  :  they  are  also  and  equally  bei  hymn- 
writers  and  her  musicians  1 

As  I  have  dwelt  upon  these  two  offices  of 
devout  music  in  the  Church  of  God,  the  office 
of  self-expression  and  the  office  of  common 
worship,  "speaking  to  ourselves,”  and  "teach¬ 
ing  one  another,”  I  have  been  simply  inter 
preting  to  you  and  to  myself  the  true  breadth 
of  this  service  of  commemoration.  If  the 
music  of  God’s  Church  is  a  thing  so  vital  as 
to  be  a  means  of  the  soul’s  self-expression  and 
a  medium  for  the  common  worship  and  teach' 
ing  of  many,  who  can  measure  the  debt  of 
gratitude  we  owe  to  those  musicians  whom, 
to  adopt  the  noble  phrase  of  Robert  Brown¬ 
ing,  "God  whispers  in  the  ear.”  In  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  natural  endowments  by  the  Giver 
of  every  good  and  perfect  gift,  a  circle  of 
lives  has  appeared  in  this  century  to  whom 
has  been  communicated  from  on  high  a  new 
revelation  of  the  power  of  religious  music  to 
unlock  and  to  express  the  secret  feelings  of 
the  soul.  It  may  be  said  that  those  hymn 
tune  and  anthem  writers  have  developed  a 
phase  of  Christian  experience  hitherto  unex¬ 
pressed  ;  they  have  appealed  to  elements 
within  the  Christian  nature  which,  save  in  a 
few,  were  dormant,  they  have  given  to  the 
Church  of  God  in  a  manner  so  catholic  as  to 
submerge  all  thought  of  ecclesiastical  division, 
a  new  vocabulary  of  devotion,  wherein  noble¬ 
ness,  dignity,  and  tenderness  blend  in  a  new 
trinity  of  strength. 

To  speak  of  the  influence  of  any  of  this  cir¬ 
cle  who  are  still  alive  might  be  unfair  to 
others,  also  living.  And  to  name  all  the  too 
swiftly  increasing  membership  of  this  circle 
who  are  dead,  would  be  impossible.  Beside 
the  beloved  name  of  him  for  whom  is  held 
this  service  of  commemoration,  I  shall  speak 
but  the  name  of  one  other,  one  who  has  been 
in  his  grave  for  twenty  years,  John  Bacchus 
Dykes,  the  precentor  of  Durham  Cathedral. 
I  speak  his  name  because  his  work,  like 
Barnby’s  work,  has  been  in  America  such  a 
power  in  the  development  of  what  I  have  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  new  phase  of  Christian  experi¬ 
ence.  There  are  hymns  in  our  English  tongue 
which,  through  the  consecrated  influence  of 
Dykes’  genius,  have  been  lifted  from  the 
realm  of  poetry  into  the  realm  of  angelic  per¬ 
sonality.  00  that  they  are  to  us  as  friends 
with  voio’s  and  living  hearts  and  blessed 
sympathies.  Such,  for  example,  are  Reginald 
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Correspondence  Solicited.  DETROIT.  MICH. 


Y,  form  ;  composition  tanttht  thoronshlr  by 
correspondence.  Specialist.  Full  particu¬ 
lars  by  mall.  A.  G.  Mitchell,  Mns.  Doc. 
)  726  EUwanper  Bids.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


RANDALL8  EA8Y  ANTHEM8. 

pie  25ct8.  Bethel  Chimes  for  Snnday-scbools.  $1.50  a  dos.  Sam 
pie  lOcta.  R.  H.  RAMDAIX,  Pnb.,  324  Dearborn  St.,  Cblcaga 

A  COMPETENT  ORGANIST  and  Choirmaster  desires 
an  eneagement  from  May  let,  at  a  moderate  salary. 
Refers  to  R.  Huntington  Woodman,  Musical  Editor  of 
The  Evanireiist.  Address  C.  D.,  care  of  The  Evangelist. 


VOHEBMEBHOBN’S  TEACHEBS’  AGBNOY. 
■h  Oldest  and  best  known  In  U.  S. 

'  Established  1S65. 

8  East  14tb  Strer,  New  Tobk. 


INGLESIDE. 

A  SCHOOL  FOB  GIKLS. 

Opens  first  Tuesday  In  October. 
Mrs.  William  D.  Black,  Patroness. 


WILSON  COLLEGE 


Clasalcal.  Scientific  and  Special  Conrses.  Miislo  and 
Art.  Printed  forms  sent  to  schools  training  pupils  for 
entrance  by  cortlficate.  Address.  ChamberAnrg,  Pa. 

DAHEIH  PBEPABATOBT  INSTITUTE. 

ROVfl  (rIRT.R  German  Kindergarten,  English  Primary 
DU  1  u,  U1  But},  Grammar  Grades.  CoUeee  prepara¬ 

tion,  Cadet  Corps.  842  Lexington  Are.,  bet,  89th  A 1^  StaN.Y 


DflHUrunU  AbHUUHI.  tlon  o(  yimiic  womaa. 
BaildlUEe nnsnrpusert  foroomfortand  liMltlL  Twai^ 
fire  aorea—twelTa  io  STOTS  ;Iake  for  rowing  and  skating: 
Olswlinl  and  ESneraToourse  uf  Rudy ;  also,  preparatow 
aad  opMonaL  Year  oommences  Sept.  It.  1895.  Apply  to 
luas  IDA  O.  ALLEN,  Principal.  Bradfcnl.  Maaa 


Calivobnia,  San  Rafael. 

Mount  Tamalpais  Military  Acad  emy, 

Accredited  by  the  Univerelty  of  California. 

Regnlar  Army  Officer  detailed  by  U.  8.  Gov’t.  In  charge  of 
Military  department.  Classical.  Literary  and  Scientific 
courses.  Arthur  C’robbt,  A.M  ,  Head  Master. 


LTOUGHTON  seminary  offers  to  yonng  women  care, 
comfort  and  culture.  College  preparatory.  36th  year. 
Address  A.  G.  BENEDICT,  A.M. 


The  Zander  Institnte 

9, 11  &  18  E.  59th  8t., 

Two  doors  east 
of  Fifth  Ave. 

SWEDISH  MOVEMENTS  AMD 

MASSAGE  BY  MACHINERY. 

Artificial  horaelMusk  and  bicycle 
tide.  Nearly  100  Imported  appara¬ 
tuses.  Best  means  for  the  core  of 
Obesltss  Rbenmatlsm  and  Nervona- 
ness,  uspectlon  Invited. 


PATENTS. 

L.  DEAMB  ft  SON,  Solloltors  of  Patents  and 
Oonnsellors  In  Patent  Caees.  MeOlU  Building, 
Washington,  D.  O. 

(L.  Deane,  late  Prlncli>al  Examiner  U.  S.  Pat.  OffloeJ 
All  Patent  business  promptly  attended  to  at  fair  rates. 
Onr  facilities  as  good  as  the  bmt. 

Refer  to  The  Evangelist. 


THECHALFONTE,Si«,u 

Sea  water  baths  In  the  house. 

Elevator  and  every  modem  convenience. 

Send  for  lllnstrated  booklet  E.  ROBERTS’  SONS. 


THE  LEGEND  ON  YOUB  LABEL. 

Pasted  on  your  i>aper.  or  the  wrapper,  is  an  address- 
label.  The  figures  after  the  name  on  the  labei  show  the 
date  to  which  your  subs  rlntlon  is  paid.  Kindly  ex¬ 
amine  this  label  on  your  paper  and  see  ii  anything  is  due 
Thk  EvAMOBLiaT.  If  so  please  remit  the  amount  to 
TbrBvamoblist 

IW  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
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Heber’s  hymn,  '*Holy,  Holy.  Holy,”  and  Char¬ 
lotte  Elliott’a  hymn,  “My  God,  ia  any  hour 
so  sweet,”  and  Sarah  Flower  Adams’s  hymn, 
“Nearer,  My  Ood,  to  Thee,”  and  John  Henry 
Newman’s  hymn,  “Lead  Kindly  Light.” 
Think  of  the  benediction  Dykes  has  been 
breathing  on  tens  of  thousands  of  lives 
through  the  spirit  of  the  music  in  which  he 
clothed  these  hymns  and  others  like  them 
even  through  the  twenty  years  in  which  his 
body  has  been  sleeping  in  the  peaceful  burial 
place  of  St.  Oswald  I  How  glorious,  bow 
seraphic  is  the  thought  that  one  can  leave  be¬ 
hind  one  these  immortal  emanations  of  one’s 
own  self-hood  to  do  such  angel-work  among 
uncounted  myriads  of  the  souls  of  men  1  And 
now,  beneath  the  mighty  dome  of  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  which  he  has  so  often  filled  with 
his  own  harmonies,  sleeps  Barnby,  like 
Jacob,  beneath  the  domed  sky  of  heaven, 
with  a  stone  for  his  pillow.  To-night,  in  St. 
Paul’s,  when  all  the  great  services  of  the  day 
are  over,  when  tho  anthems  have  trembled 
sway  into  silence,  and  the  hymns,  like  eagles, 
have  winged  their  tumultuous  fiight  up  above 
the  din  of  London  into  the  upper,  calmer 
heaven ;  to  night,  when  the  shadows  have 
deepened  and  the  cathedral  is  still — there, 
among  the  mighty  monuments,  as  among  the 
rock  walls  of  the  desert,  there,  beneath 


shadowy  dome  as  beneath  the  solemn  sky, 
Barnby  will  sleep,  like  Jacob,  in  the  Mesopo¬ 
tamian  wilderness,  with  a  stone  for  his  pillow. 
And  could  one  forget  that  the  sleeper  is  dead, 
that  the  pilgrim  has  sunk  untimely  by  the 
wayside  in  the  glory  of  his  manhood,  that 
those  skilled  and  sympathetic  hands  shall 
never  more  unfold  and  weave  those  great 
harmonic  fabrics  he  loved  so  well,  that  used 
to  stand  forth,  as  it  were,  before  one’s  eyes, 
like  tapestries  of  cloth  of  gold ;  could  one 
forget  that  death  and  all  that  death  means  for 
us  when  linked  with  the  name  of  Barnby ; 
could  one  think  of  him  as  but  lightly  fallen 
asleep  in  the  silent  cathedral,  with  a  stone 
for  bis  pillow— it  were  easy  to  fancy  the 
dream  of  the  sleeper,  lying  at  midnight  in  the 
minster,  dreaming  of  his  own  life-work. 
What  sees  he,  as  he  lies,  with  the  stone  of 
the  crypt  for  his  pillow,  and  with  the  heav¬ 
enly  dome  above  him?  What  sees  he  in  bis 
dream  that  brings  the  smile  of  peace  like 
light  upon  his  manly  face?  He  dreams,  and 
behold  a  ladder  set  up  on  the  earth  and  the 
top  of  it  reaches  to  heaven,  and  behold  the 
angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending  on 
it.  It  is  a  dream  of  the  life-work  of  such 
as  be,  who  taking  the  earthly  gift  of  music, 
so  lift  it  and  set  it  Oodward  that  it  reaches 
even  to  the  heaven  and  becomes  an  angelic 


stairway  from  the  heart  of  man  to  the  heart 
of  Ood,  from  the  heart  of  God  to  the  heart  of 
man.  “Behold  the  angels  of  Ood  ascending 
and  descending  on  it  I”  It  is  a  picture  of  his 
hymns  and  anthems  in  the  offices  which  they 
have  performed,  and  which  they  are  destined 
to  perform  in  the  devotions  of  the  Church ; 
angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending  on 
the  uplifted  structure  of  a  well-used,  conse¬ 
crated  talent,  a  talent  lifted  from  the  earth 
and  raised  in  dauntless  aspiration  till  it 
touched  the  clouds. 

Men  and  brethren,  it  is  greatness,  indeed, 
so  to  have  used  one’s  gift,  whatever  it  may 
be,  that  the  thoughts  and  aspirations  of  other 
hearts  have  been  lifted  upon  it,  nearer  to  the 
life  of  Ood.  It  is  greatness,  indeed,  to  have 
given  utterance,  not  to  one’s  own  thought 
only,  but  by  that,  as  with  a  key  of  gold  to 
have  unlocked  the  thoughts  of  others.  It  is 
greatness,  indeed,  to  have  put  words  into 
another’s  lips,  to  have  put  thoughts  into 
another’s  mind,  to  have  put  kindling  passions 
into  another’s  spirit,  which  have  enlarged  and 
augmented,  not  for  one,  but  for  many,  the 
possibilities  of  worship  and  the  dignity  of 
life.  It  is  greatness,  indeed,  to  have  lived  in 
this  age  of  materialistic  energy,  this  age  of 
sordid  realism,  this  age  when  life's  competi¬ 
tive  forces  compel  men  to  part  as  rapidly  as 


I A  Cloud  of  Witnesses. 


Most  people  are  skeptical  about  the  cure  of  Asthma,  Catarrh,  Bronchitis  and  similar 
diseases,  and  this  advertisement  is  intended  for  any  “doubtins^  Thomas”  who  is  a 
reasonable  person.  Are  you  open  to  conviction?  We  /;no7v  from  thousands  of  letters 
(hundreds  from  readers  of  this  paper,  in  which  we  have  advertised  for  months)  that 
Hyomei,  the  new  and  wonderful  Australian  “Dry-Air”  treatment,  comprised  in 


Booth’s  Pocket  Inhaler 
Outfit,  by  mail,  $1.00 


relieves  99  out  of  every  100  people  who  try  it,  and  cures  99  out  of  every  too  who 
use  it  conscientiously  and  according  to  directions.  Here  are  the  endorsements  of  living 
men  and  women  whotn  you  must  believe  —  you  can’t  help  yourself. 

Bronchitis. 


Hon.  FRANCIS  H.  WILSON.  Member  of  Con- 
gTcss  from  Brooklyn,  writes : 

Temple  Court,  New  Ywk  City, 
November  26, 1894. 

My  Dear  Afr.  Wyckoff :  On  your  suggestion,  I 
procured  from  your  friend,  Mr.  Booth,  one  of  bis 
Pocket  Inhalers.  It  has  wc^ed  like  a  charm.  The 
Ikonchitis  has  entirely  disappeared,  and,  thanks  to 
you,  is  the  hrst  thing!  have  found  in  ten  years  that 
has  given  permanent  relief.  There  is  certainly  a 
great  field  ^r  a  remedy  having  such  merit. 

CcMtlially  yours,  F.  H.  Wilson. 

[The  above  is  to  the  late  W.  O.  Wyckoff,  Esq., 
PrWident  Remington  TypewriterCo.] 

Colds. 

Boston,  Mass.,  July  30, 1895, 

In  my  family  of  three  we  have  us^  the  Hyomet, 
and  have  been  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  result. 


None  of  us  have 
believe  it  is  a  great 


a  cold  since  we  have  had  it. 
preventitive  as  well  as  a  cure. 
Kev.  Stanley  Searing, 

xo  Carter  Street. 


Loss  of  VoicOw 


^  Deer  Park  Parsonage, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  Oct.  7, 1895. 

The  Pocket  Inhaler  came  Friday  morning.  Mrs. 
Honey  had  been  suffering  severely  for  three  weeks 
daily  with  Asthma.  As  soon  as  the  Inhaler  came, 
she  began  using  it,  and  after  a  few  inhalations,  the 
Asthma  ceased,  and  now,  Tuesday,  it  has  not  re¬ 
turned.  She  has  had  this  trouble  since  she  was 
seven  years  old,  and  is  now  forty.  We  have  spent 
hundreds  of  dollars  in  search  of  relief,  purchasing 
everything  we  saw  advertised. 

Rev.  George  H.  Honey. 

Catarrhal  Deafness. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  March  6, 1895. 

Having  been  personally  relieved  from  Catarrh 
through  the  use  of  an  Inhaler  charged  with  Hyomei, 
I  take  pleasure  in  recommending  it  most  highly. 
Mr.  H.  H.  Warner,  of  Roches\er,  of  Warner's  Safe 
Cure  fame,  according  to  his  own  statement,  made  in 
the  presence  of  a  friend  of  mine.  Dr.  Frank  E.  Howe, 
Barrett  House,  Broadway,  New  York,  has  been 
cured  of  Catarrh  and  Catarrhal  Deafness  of  several 
years*  standing  through  the  use  of  Hyomei. 

E.  G.  Wyckoff,  No.  209  G^csce  Street. 

Chronic  Cough. 

Manchester,  Mass.,  March  26,  1895. 

Inclosed  find  $1.00  for  Pocket  Inhaler  outfit.  The 
one  1  bought  of  you  tor  my  mother  did  her  a  world 
of  good.  She  writes  me  t^t  her  cough  is  complete¬ 
ly  cured.  Success  to  you. 

Abbie  J.  (Jaxvet. 


r*  a  i*  o  Boston,  Mass.,  April  90, 1804. 

Ki/aLctrril.  (Carc  Jordan,  Marsh  &  Co.) 

I  had  Catarrh  f.  r  twenty  years,  and  the  last  ten 
years  (passed  in  thij  great  establishment)  1  suffered 
fearfully.  It  extended  tu  my  throat;  the  base  of 
my  tongue  was  badly  affected.  I  could  not  sleep 
with  my  mouth  closed.  I  began  using  Hyomei  in 
Decem^r,  and  in  two  weeks  1  was  entirely  —  and 
now,  after  four  months  and  no  return  of  the  disease, 
I  can  ,  permanently  —  cured.  I  am  going  to  ask 
the  head  of  this  firm,  Mr.  Eben  D.  Jordan,  to  indorse 
this  statement.  Elvira  £,  B,  Gxbson. 

indorsed,  EBEN  D.  JORDAN. 


Consumption. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  August  21, 

In  thirty  years*  experience  in  the  practice  of 
medicine,  I  have  never  given  my  name  in  support 
of  a  proprietary  remedy  ;  lor  1  have  never  seen  one 
that  performed  all  and  more  than  was  claimed  for  it. 
until  I  met  with  Hyomei,  which  I  indorse  with  all 
my  heart  (professional  ethics  to  the  contrary  not¬ 
withstanding),  for  1  believe  it  a  duty  I  owe  to  hu¬ 
manity.  Since  testing  Hyomei  in  Laryngitis,  Bron¬ 
chitis.  Catarrh,  Asthma,  Hay,  Fever,  and  last,  but 
far  from  being  least.  Galloping  Consumption,  in  an 
advanced  stage,  which  by  the  use  of  the  Exhaler  one 
hour  a  day,  and  the  Pocket  Inhaler  i  n  minutes 
every  hour,  with  no  other  medicine,  in  four  weeks, 
was  transformed  into  an  assured  recovery ;  I  believe 
in  it  for  itself  for  what  it  has  done,  and  1  gladly  add 
my  name  to  the  **  Pass-It-On-Society.** 

S.  H.  Morris,  M.D.,  Franklin  St. 
P.  S. — You  are  at  liberty  to  use  tnis 
deem  best. 


Dis  as  you  may 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  February  i,  1895. 

Booth*!  Pocket  Inhaler  works  like  a  charm.  The 
first  inhalation  gave  relief.  It  is  a  blessing  to  hu¬ 
manity,  and  lam  sorry  it  is  not  better  known.  1 
add  my  name  to  the  **  Pass-It-On-Society.** 

Sincerely  yours. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Farrar,  D.D. 

Hyomei  is  a  purely  vegetable  antiseptic,  and  destroys  the  germs  and  microbes  which  caiisu  BOOTH’S 

diseases  of  the  respirator)’  oi^ns. 

The  air,  thoroughly  charged  with  Hyomei,  is  inhaled  through  the  Pocket  Inhaler  at  the 
month,  and,  after  permeating  the  minutest  air  cells,  is  slowly  exhaled  through  the  nose.  It  is 
aromatic,  delightful  to  inhale,  and  gives  immediate  relief.  It  stops  all  spasmodic  coughing  in¬ 
stantly,  clears  the  voice,  expands  the  lungs,  and  increases  the  breatning  capacity. 

HotdEOt  lulMOorOulAta  Oonxplc^t  by  VAlly  consisting  of  pocket  inhaler  (made 

of  deodmired  bard  rubber,  beautifully  polished),a  bottle  of  Hyomei,  a  dropper,  and  full  directions 

for  using.  If  yon  are  st^  skeptical,  send  me  your  address,  and  my  pamphlet  shall  prove  that  Hyomei  does  cure.  Consultation  and  trial  treatment  free  at  my  office. 

Kjonoi  JtalliU^An  antisefHic  skin  (om  for  weak  chests,  bums,  scalds,  chapped  Ups,  rough  hands,  frost  bites,  eczema,  etc.  Nothing  has  been  discovered 
»  effective  for  the  purpoMS  named.  Price  by  maU,  50  cents.  R.  T.  BOOTH,  18  East  30th  St.,  NeW  York. 
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may  be  with  youth’s  radiant  illusions,  and  to 
view  the  problems  of  existence  in  the  light  of 
common  day— it  is  greatness,  indeed,  I  say, 
to  have  lived  at  such  a  time  and  to  have  used 
one’s  gift  in  such  a  way  that  millions  of  men 
and  women  and  obildren  throughout  the 
world  have  been  led  upon  that  gift,  as  by 
angels  given  charge  concerning  them,  to 
climb  upward  in  thought  from  narrower 
things,  toward  that  broader  life  of  heavenly 
worship : 

Where  loyal  hearts  and  trne 
Stand  ever  in  the  liRht, 

All  rapture  throuah  and  through 
In  God's  most  holy  sight.  Amen. 


REFORM  THE  BREAK-NBCK  TEMPO. 

New  York,  Jan.  30,  1896. 
To  THE  Musical.  Editor  of  The  Kvanoelist:— 

Dear  Sir:  Your  editorial  on  “tempo”  strikes 
in  me  a  responsive  chord.  Let  me  relate  my 
experience :  Sometime  in  July  or  August, 
1894,  I  attended  a  morning  service  in  a  promi¬ 
nent  church.  Three  hymns  were  sung.  The 
first  tune  was  Dr.  Mason’s  well  known  “Sab¬ 
bath.”  The  hymn  to  which  it  was  written 
was  the  equally  well  known 

Safely  thro’  another  week 
God  has  brought  us  on  our  way,” 

the  spirit  of  which  is  the  very  incarnation  of 
placidity.  The  organ  started  off  at  what  to 
me  seemed  a  dangerous  rate,  like  a  team 
frightened  by  the  cars,  but  1  supposed  it 
would  slacken  up  long  enough  for  the  singers 
to  get  comfortably  started.  This,  however, 
did  not  occur,  the  rule  seeming  to  be,  “If  you 
are  going  our  way,  catch  on ;  if  not,  it  is  all 
the  same  to  us— the  organ  and  the  choir.” 
A  few  caught  the  passing  train,  some  others 
tried,  but  it  was  a  stern  chase  throughout. 

'  I  have  heard  this  led  by  Dr.  Mason,  but 
lest  my  memory  has  been  impaired,  we  will 
refer  to  a  copy  in  its  original  form,  marked 
by  the  Doctor’s  own  band.  In  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Collection  it  is  marked  by 
Maebyels  Metronome  93,  meaning  93  to  the 
minute,  which  is  equal  to  63  1-3  seconds  for 
the  whole  time.  After  getting  home  I  played 
it  on  the  piano  and  found  that  my  time  was 
55  seconds,  1  probably  having  been  somewhat 
disturbed  by  the  shock  of  modern  realism  1 
bad  received.  The  choir  went  through  it  in 
38  to  80  seconds  with  ease,  thus  spoiling  a 
good  church  tune  and  making  a  very  poor 
waltz. 

The  next  hymn  was,  “Am  I  Soldier  of  the 
Cross,”  and  sung  to  “Christmas,”  in  the  same 
rapid  style.  Mr.  Mason  marked  it  76—45.6 
seconds  for  the  time.  I  played  it,  rather 
briskly,  in  38  seconds.  The  organ  and  choir 
took  35  seconds. 

The  third  hymn  was  sung  to  Arlington.  Dr. 
Mason  marked  48 — 36  seconds  for  the  time. 
I  played  it  in  30,  the  choir  in  15  seconds  I 

It  was  an  old  maxim  that  the  larger  the 
body  of  singers  or  players,  the  slower  should 
be  the  tempo.  From  this  we  see  that  the 
"tempo”  of  some  modern  choirs  is  about 
twice  as  fast  as  it  was  fifty  years  ago.  No 
person  singing  in  this  fast  time  can  take  any 
sense  of  the  words,  for  he  is  constantly  on  the 
stretch,  fearing  that  be  may  be  left  behind. 

The  first  time  I  heard  this  fast  time,  or  an 
approach  to  it,  was  twenty  or  more  years  ago 
at  St.  George’s,  Stuyvesant  Square,  where  I 
had  been  called  to  play  for  the  service  in  the 
absence  of  the  organist.  That  it  was  not  the 
old  English  time  1  know  from  having  sung 
under  and  heard  lecture  Dr.  George  James 
Webb,  a  thorough  English  musician,  who  taught 
for  many  years  in  Boston  and  New  York. 
That  it  is  not  the  tempo  used  by  Dr.  E.  J. 
Hopkins,  for  his  tune,  “Benediction”  (see 
facsimile  in  The  Evangelist)  -54,  which  is 
just  about  the  time  in  which  I  would  play  it. 

This  very  quick  movement  needs  reform¬ 
ing.  It  makes  nonsense  of  many  a  good  piece 
of  music,  and  would  almost,  or  ^ite,  make 
blasphemy  of  the  solemn  words.  Holy,  holy, 
holy.  Lord  God  Almighty  I  as  set  to  Dr. 
Dykes’s  “Nioaea,”  if  thus  performed. 

Respectfully,  S. 


THE  ANSWER  OF  THE  TURK. 

By  Denis  Wortman,  D.D. 

The  Nations,  fast  in  chains  forged  by  their  own 
Base  greeds  and  envies,  helpless  moan  and  groan 
They  may  no  help  to  Martyr-Christians  send ; 

Now  shall  the  Red-Cross  Mercy’s  hand  extend, 

Love-and -life-laden,  to  or  foe  or  friend  1 
Barely  the  Turk  shall  Allah  praise  that  he 
Snch  aid  shall  have  In  such  sweet  ministry. 

Ay.  ay,  not  he  I  The  monster  turns  with  snarls ; 

‘  Keep  hands  of  mercy  off  my  private  quarrels  1 
Dogs !  Christian  dogs,  shepherd  not  ye  my  sheep ! 
Pledges  of  peace  ?  Shall  I  with  dogs  faith  keep  ? 

I  pledged  ye  peace;  I  vowed  my  Allah  war. 

Till  through  this  realm  dogs  whine  for  Christ  no  more  I  ” 

Ha,  ”  Turk  ”  means  “  Wolf  ”  I  Wolves  must  sweet  nurses 
prove 

For  sweet  lambs  I  Wolves  be  fond  of  lambs ;  they  love 
Them  so,  that  as  folk  say,  they  could  almost 
Just  eat  them  up  I  Must  be  delicious,  roast  I 
If  we  be  dogs,  they  wolves,  so  be !  MTierefore 
Then  not  on  wolves  let  loose  the  dogs  of  war  ? 

••  Christians,  ye  prate  on  your  fine  innocence ; 

Nay,  nay,  ye  ne’er  gave  Mercy  such  offense ! 

How  tenderly  ye  broiled  your  heretics. 

Soothing  seared  eyes  with  hated  crucifix  I 
To  save  Jerusalem  from  the  bloody  Turk, 

What  crowded  centuries  of  what  crimsoned  work  I 
Sweet  Spain,  pray,  who  for  Sun- born  Incas  cared? 

Most  Christian  Rome,  tell  how  th’  Waidenses  fared  1 
Mo  t  courteous  France,  bow  died  thy  Huguenots? 
Britain,  what  of  thy  Celts,  Boers,  Hottentots? 

Soft  Russia,  what  of  cold  Siberia’s  plains? 

Just  Germany,  what  of  the  Poles,  and  Danes? 

America,  well  i  layedst  thou  thy  cards 
To  christianize  thy  cherished  Indian  wards: 

Whilst,  so  the  Negro  thou  mightst  surely  save. 

What  pious  pains  to  hold  him  as  thy  slave ! 

Hypocrites,  all  I  Detestable  your  snarls; 

Such  bands  of  mercy  off  my  private  quarrels ! 

‘  Say,  by  the  way,  what  use  our  falling  out  ? 

To  quote  the  Emperor,  there  is  little  doubt. 

Better  all  round,  our  peace  and  Europe’s,  than 
A  manly  war  for  the  mere  rishts  of  man  I 
Suppose,— let's  at  each  other’s  throat  1  Let’s  see. 

How  many  hundred  million  pound  owe  we  ? 

Whip,  strip,  d’spoil  us,— where’s  your  cash  ?  Fine  muss! 
How  may 

We  pay  our  dues  while  you’ve  ‘the  deuce’  to  pay  ? 

“  Say,  by  the  way,  what  use  of  pious  sham  ? 

Some  Christian  dogs,  Bke  ns,  be  fond  of  lamb  I 
You  dogs,  we  wolves,  be  cousins;  tastes  the  same; 

Let's  serve  each  other,  serving  up  this  game  I 

Yon  dogs,  we  wolves,  be  cousins;  let's  cozen  the  sheep 

Into  belief  we  love  them,  as  we  do  ! 

A  bargain  I  Let  Armenian  flocks  be  ours; 

The  rest  be  carved  ond  swallowed  by  the  Powers  1 

(Aside)  “  Dogs,  infidels  1  We've  parlled  long  enough 
To  teat  their  metal;  cowards !  Game  of  bluff 
Between  us;  we’ve  the  better !  Filled  to  th’  full 
With  blood,  the  leavings  of  the  feast,  hide,  skull. 

The  cindered  bones,  we’ll  bury  in  our  caves ; 

While  old  wolves’  bones  we’ll  gather  from  their  graves ! 
A  goodly  feast,  carousing  o'er  a  year. 

These  powerless  Powers  have  given  us  in  our  lairs ; 

The  tables  clean:  the  Christians  may  come  here; 

And  at  their  will  investigate  affairs. 

(Aloud)  Come  on,  sweet  Christians;  learn  how  libellons 
lies 

Have  summoned  to  unneeded  charities. 

The  flocks  fare  well;  some  hurt  in  being  tamed; 

Some  brained  themselves;  some,  butting  wolves,  got 
lamed; 

Some  burned  in  homes  their  insolence  bad  flamed. 

We.  wolves,  will  help  mete  out  your  rich  supplies; 

If  need,  we've  knack  and  knives  for  surgeries; 

We’ll  guard  you  safe  from  our  vindictive  foes. 

The  roaring  rams,  the  treacheous  lambs,  and  ewes; 

All  this,  whilst  we,  wolves,  suffer  countless  woes  1 
Pray  pity  us!  O’er  our  dear  dead  we  weep ! 

Love,  save,  feed  us !  These  wolf-bones,  heap  on  heap. 
Show  how  kind  wolves  viere  eaten  by  the  sheep !” 

(Jod  !  God!  Show  mercy!  First  to  thine  elect. 

Who  at  ensanguined  altars  cry  and  die ! 

To  us,  next,  sinfullest  of  all,  abject 
In  such  neglect  of  Thee  in  Them  I  Next,  glorify 
Thy  glory.  Lord  of  Hosts,  redeeming  those 
Who  crimsoned  Crescent  to  Love's  Cross  oppose  I 

From  out  the  crying  skies  God’s  voice  clear  saith : 

•’  Forward,  My  Peoples,  with  a  generous  faith  ! 

Forget  the  painful  Past,  which  1  condone; 

Your  duties  to  My  dear  hurt  Children  own  I  • 

Forth  to  the  saving  of  My  shivering  sheep. 

On  smoking  plain,  wbirl-ninded  mountain  steep  I 
On  to  Armenia  I  ’tis  Mine  own  high  cause; 

Oil  your  way  pause  not !  On,  with  Heaven's  applause  1 
On  to  Armenia,  with  the  brave  Red  Cross ! 

A  day’s  delay  shall  make  a  myriad  loss !” 
Sauobrtie8-on-Hud80n  N.  Y. 


PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

JDDOE  ALLISON. 

The  Hon.  Joseph  Allison,  LL.D. ,  President 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  died 
Saturday,  February  8th.  Not  only  in  his 
capacity  as  a  judge  has  his  record  been  one  of 
unusual  honor,  but  as  a  Piesbyterian  his  life 
was  one  of  prominence  and  great  usefulness. 
He  was  one  of  the  elders  of  the  Walnut-street 
Church,  with  which  be  was  identified  from 
its  beginning.  At  the  funeral  service  last 
Tuesday  his  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dana,  spoke 
eloquently  of  the  character  and  life  of  the 
eminent  judge.  He  read  Samuel’s  farewell 
words,  in  which  this  ancient  judge  arked  the 
people  to  witness  against  him  if  he  had  failed 
in  any  trust.  A  few  paragraphs  of  Dr.  Dana’s 
eloquent  tribute  will  most  worthily  set  forth 
the  excellences  of  this  good  man. 

“For  half  a  century  the  searchlight  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  has  been  turned  on  this  man.  He 
has  made  friends  and  foes.  Decisions  praised 
by  some  have  been  censured  by  others.  Dur¬ 
ing  all  these  testing  years,  however  men  may 
have  at  times  differed  with  him,  he  has  held 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  members  of 
the  Bar  and  the  masses  of  the  people.  They 
have  believed  him  to  be  a  true,  sincere  man. 
He  lays  aside  the  judicial  robe  unstained.  No 
shadow  rests  upon  bis  public  acts,  there  are 
no  secret  whisperings  about  his  private  life, 
for  his  domestic  relations  were  of  rare  purity 
and  joy.  .  .  . 

“To  be  a  thoroughly  honest  man  in  any 
walk  of  life  is  most  difficult.  The  judge  must 
put  all  personal  feeling  aside.  He  must  often 
decide  against  the  argument  of  his  dearest 
friend  at  the  Bar  and  in  opposition  to  a  client 
whom  personally  he  would  only  be  too  glad  to 
serve.  He  is  human.  A  multitude  of  influ¬ 
ences  may  sway  him.  He  is  in  constant  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  biased  by  his  religious  or  politi¬ 
cal  convictions,  by  pecuniary  or  social  inter¬ 
ests.  To  stem  these  tides  requires  sterling 
character.  .  .  . 

“In  1855  West  Philadelphia  was  like  a  coun¬ 
try  village.  This  church  had  but  few  commu¬ 
nicants,  worshipping  in  a  small  building  in 
the  rear  of  this  lot.  Judge  Allison  has 
watched  with  intense  interest  the  growth  of 
this  church  with  the  development  of  this  part 
of  our  city.  His  wisdom,  prudence,  unfailing 
kindness,  and  tolerance  have  been  a  most 
potent  force  in  maintaining  the  harmony 
which  has  ever  prevailed  here.  He  bad  al¬ 
ways  a  warm  heart  and  an  open  band  towards 
the  poor.  The  papers  have  spoken  of  the  an¬ 
nual  dinner  which  he  ga4e  for  years  to  the 
bootblacks,  those  waifs  to  whom  the  majority 
of  people  give  not  a  passing  thought.  But 
this  was  only  an  incident  in  the  wide  range  of 
this  man’s  benefactions.  To  the  extent  of  bis 
means,  and  judged  by  ordinary  standards  far 
beyond  bis  means,  be  gave  constantly  to  a 
variety  of  Christian  and  philanthropic  ob¬ 
jects.  But  what  is  better  still,  he  gave  him¬ 
self  in  personal  service,  and  this  greatly  en¬ 
deared  him  to  his  pastor  and  the  elders  with 
whom  he  was  so  closely  associated,  and  he 
was  looked  up  to  with  peculiar  reverence  and 
affection  by  his  fellow-members  of  this 
church.  The  number  of  young  men  whom  be 
has  helped  to  secure  a  position  or  aided  in 
their  first  years  of  professional  life,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  young  women  struggling  with  poverty 
to  whom  be  has  extended  a  helping  hand,  is 
only  known  to  the  Great  Searcher  of  hearts.” 

Another  of  our  judges,  speaking  of  Judge 
Allison,  when  bis  death  was  announced  in  his 
court,  paid  this  noble  tribute  to  him:  “His 
life  was  like  an  open  book,  wherein  nothing 
could  be  read  that  was  sordid,  or  unworthy, 
or  impure.  He  lays  down  his  robes  of  office 
without  a  stain  or  a  blemish  on  them,  after 
a  long  career  fruitful  of  great  benefits  to  the 
public,  and  which  deserve  and  should  receive 
the  lasting  gratitude  of  his  fellow-citizens.  ” 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


February  20,  1896. 


Heber’s hymn,  “Holy,  Holy,  Holy,”  and  Char¬ 
lotte  Elliott’s  hymn,  “My  Ood,  is  any  hour 
so  sweet,”  and  Sarah  Flower  Adams’s  hymn, 
“Nearer,  My  Ood,  to  Thee,”  and  John  Henry 
Newman’s  hymn,  “Lead  Kindly  Light.” 
Think  of  the  benediction  Dykes  has  been 
breathing  on  tens  of  thousands  of  lives 
through  the  spirit  of  the  music  in  which  he 
clothed  these  hymns  and  others  like  them 
even  through  the  twenty  years  in  which  his 
body  has  been  sleeping  in  the  peaceful  burial 
place  of  St.  Oswald  1  How  glorious,  bow 
seraphic  is  the  thought  that  one  can  leave  be¬ 
hind  one  these  immortal  emanations  of  one’s 
own  self-hood  to  do  such  angel-work  among 
uncounted  myriads  of  the  souls  of  men  !  And 
now,  beneath  the  mighty  dome  of  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  which  he  has  so  often  filled  with 
his  own  harmonies,  sleeps  Barnby,  like 
Jacob,  beneath  the  domed  sky  of  heaven, 
with  a  stone  for  bis  pillow.  To-night,  in  St. 
Paul’s,  when  all  the  great  services  of  the  day 
are  over,  when  the  anthems  have  trembled 
away  into  silence,  and  the  hymns,  like  eagles, 
have  winged  their  tumultuous  fiight  up  above 
the  din  of  London  into  the  upper,  calmer 
heaven ;  to  night,  when  the  shadows  have 
deepened  and  the  cathedral  is  still — there, 
among  the  mighty  monuments,  as  among  the 
rock  walls  of  the  desert,  there,  beneath 


shadowy  dome  as  beneath  the  solemn  sky, 
Barnby  will  sleep,  like  Jacob,  in  the  Mesopo¬ 
tamian  wilderness,  with  a  stone  for  his  pillow. 
And  could  one  forget  that  the  sleeper  is  dead, 
that  the  pilgrim  has  sunk  untimely  by  tbe 
wayside  in  the  glory  of  bis  manhood,  that 
those  skilled  and  sympathetic  hands  shall 
never  more  unfold  and  weave  those  great 
harmonic  fabrics  be  loved  so  well,  that  used 
to  stand  forth,  as  it  were,  before  one’s  eyes, 
like  tapestries  of  cloth  of  gold ;  could  one 
forget  that  death  and  all  that  death  means  for 
us  when  linked  with  the  name  of  Barnby ; 
could  one  think  of  him  as  but  lightly  fallen 
asleep  in  the  silent  cathedral,  with  a  stone 
for  his  pillow— it  were  easy  to  fancy  the 
dream  of  the  sleeper,  lying  at  midnight  in  the 
minster,  dreaming  of  his  own  life-work. 
What  sees  he.  as  he  lies,  with  the  stone  of 
the  crypt  for  bis  pillow,  and  with  the  heav¬ 
enly  dome  above  bim?  What  sees  he  in  bis 
dream  that  brings  the  smile  of  peace  like 
light  upon  his  manly  face?  He  dreams,  and 
behold  a  ladder  set  up  on  the  earth  and  the 
top  of  it  reaches  to  heaven,  and  behold  the 
angels  of  Ood  ascending  and  descending  on 
it.  It  is  a  dream  of  the  life-work  of  such 
as  he,  who  taking  the  earthly  gift  of  music, 
BO  lift  it  and  set  it  Qodward  that  it  reaches 
even  to  the  heaven  and  becomes  an  angelic 


stairway  from  the  heart  of  man  to  the  heart 
of  Ood,  from  the  heart  of  Ood  to  the  heart  of 
man.  “Behold  the  angels  of  Ood  ascending 
and  descending  on  it!”  It  is  a  picture  of  his 
hymns  and  anthems  in  the  offices  which  they 
have  performed,  and  which  they  are  destined 
to  perform  in  the  devotions  of  the  Church ; 
angels  of  Ood  ascending  and  descending  on 
the  uplifted  structure  of  a  well-used,  conse¬ 
crated  talent,  a  talent  lifted  from  the  earth 
and  raised  in  dauntless  aspiration  till  it 
touched  the  cloud*. 

Men  and  brethren,  it  is  greatness,  indeed, 
so  to  have  used  one’s  gift,  whatever  it  may 
be,  that  the  thoughts  and  aspirations  of  other 
hearts  have  been  lifted  upon  it,  nearer  to  the 
life  of  Ood.  It  is  greatness,  indeed,  to  have 
given  utterance,  not  to  one’s  own  thought 
only,  but  by  that,  as  with  a  key  of  gold  to 
have  unlocked  the  thoughts  of  others.  It  is 
greatness,  indeed,  to  have  put  words  into 
another’s  lips,  to  have  put  thoughts  into 
another’s  mind,  to  have  put  kindling  passions 
into  another’s  spirit,  which  have  enlarged  and 
augmented,  not  for  one,  but  for  many,  the 
possibilities  of  worship  and  the  dignity  of 
life.  It  is  greatness,  indeed,  to  have  lived  in 
this  age  of  materialistic  energy,  this  age  of 
sordid  realism,  this  age  when  life’s  competi¬ 
tive  forces  compel  men  to  part  as  rapidly  as 


A  Cloud  of  Witnesses. 


Most  people  are  skeptical  about  the  cure  of  Asthma,  Catarrh,  Bronchitis  and  similar 
diseases,  and  this  advertisement  is  intended  for  any  “doubtiny^  Thomas”  who  is  a 
reasonable  person.  Are  you  open  to  conviction?  We  kno7v  from  thousands  of  letters 
(hundreds  from  readers  of  this  paper,  in  which  we  have  advertised  for  months)  that 
Hyomei,  the  new  and  wonderful  Australian  “Dry-Air”  treatment,  comprised  in 


Booth’s  Pocket  Inhaler 
Outfit,  by  mail,  $1.00 


relieves  99  out  of  every  100  people  who  try  it.  and  cures  99  out  of  every  too  who 
use  it  conscientiously  and  according  to  directions.  Here  are  the  endorsements  of  living 
men  and  women  whom  you  must  believe  —  you  can’t  help  yourself. 

Bronchitis. 


Hob.  FRANCIS  H.  WILSON,  Member  of  Con- 
gress  troni  Brooklyn ,  writes : 

Temple  Court,  New  York  City, 
November  36, 1894. 

My  Dear  Mr,  Wyckoff :  On  your  suggestion,  I 
procured  from  your  hiend,  Mr.  Booth,  one  of  his 
Pocket  Inhalers.  It  has  worked  like  a  charm.  The 
Bronchitis  has  entirely  disappeared,  and,  thanks  to 

Ci,  is  the  6rst  thing  1  have  found  in  ten  years  that 
given  permanent  relief.  There  is  certainly  a 
great  field  for  a  remedy  having  such  merit. 

Cordially  yours,  F,  H.  Wilson, 
[The  above  is  to  the  late  W,  O.  Wyckoff,  Esq., 
PrWident  Remington  Typewriter  Co.] 

Colds. 

Boston,  Mass.,  July  30, 1895. 

In  my  family  three  we  have  used  the  Hyomei, 
and  have  been  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  result. 
None  of  us  have  nad  a  cold  since  we  have  had  it.  I 
believe  it  is  a  great  preventitive  as  well  as  a  cure. 

Kev.  Stanley  Searing, 

xo  Carter  Street. 

Lx>ss  of  Voice. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  February  x,  1895. 
Booth’s  Pocket  Inhaler  works  like  a  charm.  The 
first  inhalation  gave  relief.  It  is  a  blessing  to  hu¬ 
manity,  and  lam  sorry  it  is  not  better  known.  I 
add  my  name  to  the  **  Pass-It-On-Society.** 
Sincerely  yours, 

Rev.  J.  M.  Farrar,  D.D. 


Deer  Park  Parsonage, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  Oct.  7, 1895. 

The  Pocket  Inhaler  came  Friday  morning.  Mrs. 
Honey  had  been  suffering  severely  for  three  weeks 
daily  with  Asthma.  As  soon  as  the  Inhaler  came, 
she  began  using  it,  and  after  a  few  inhalations,  the 
Asthma  ceased,  and  now,  Tuesday,  it  has  not  re- 
turned.  She  has  had  this  trouble  since  she  was 
seven  years  old,  and  is  now  forty.  We  have  spent 
hundreds  of  dollars  in  search  of  relief,  purchasing 
everything  we  saw  advertised. 

Rev.  George  H.  Honey. 

Catarrhal  Deafness. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  March  6, 1895. 

Having  been  personally  relieved  from  Catarrh 
through  the  use  of  an  InhaJer  charged  with  Hyomei, 
I  take  pleasure  in  recommending  it  most  highly. 
Mr.  H.  H,  Warner,  of  Roches\er,  of  Warner’s  Safe 
Cure  fame,  according  to  his  (wn  statement,  made  la 
the  presence  of  a  friend  of  mine,  Dr.  Frank  E.  Howe, 
Barrett  House,  Broadway,  New  York,  has  been 
cured  of  Catarrh  and  Catarrhal  Deafness  of  several 
years’  standing  through  the  use  of  Hyomei. 

E.  G.  Wyckoff,  No.  309  Genesee  Street. 

Chronic  Cough. 

Manchester,  Mass.,  March  36, 1895. 

Inclosed  find  $1.00  for  Pocket  Inhaler  outfit,  lihe 
one  I  bought  of  you  for  my  mother  did  her  a  world 
of  good.  She  writes  me  that  her  cough  is  complete¬ 
ly  cured.  Success  to  you. 

Abbib  J.  Gan-vet. 


Boston,  Mass.,  April  so,  x8o4. 

(Care  Jordan,  Marsh  &  Co.) 

1  had  Catarrh  f.  r  twenty  years,  and  the  last  ten 
years  (passed  in  thij  great  establishment)  I  suffered 
fearfully.  It  extended  to  my  throat;  the  base  of 
my'  tongue  was  badly  affected.  I  could  not  sleep 
with  my  mouth  closed.  I  began  using  Hyomei  in 
December,  and  in  two  weeks  1  was  entirely  —  and 
now,  after  four  months  and  no  return  of  the  disease, 
I  can  soy ,  permanently — cured.  1  am  going  to  ask 
the  head  of  this  firm,  Mr.  Eben  D.  Jordan,  to  indorse 
this  statement.  Elvira  E,  B.  Gxbson. 

Indorsed,  EBEN  D.  JORDAN. 


Consumption. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  August  si,  1^5. 

In  thirty  years*  experience  in  the  practice  of 
medicine,  I  have  never  given  my  name  in  support 
of  a  proprietary  remedy ;  lor  I  have  never  seen  one 
that  performed  all  and  more  than  was  claimed  for  it, 
until  I  met  with  Hyomei,  which  1  indorse  with  all 
my  heart  (professional  ethics  to  the  contrary  not¬ 
withstanding),  for  1  believe  it  a  duty  1  owe  to  hu¬ 
manity.  Since  testing  Hyomei  in  Laryngitis,  Bron¬ 
chitis,  Catarrh,  Asthma,  Hay,  Fever,  and  last,  but 
far  from  being  least.  Galloping  Consumption,  in  an 
advanced  stage,  which  by  the  use  of  the  Exhaler  one 
hour  a  day,  and  the  Pocket  Inhaler  1  n  minutes 
every  hour,  with  no  other  medicine,  in  four  weeks, 
was  transformed  into  an  assured  recovery ;  I  believe 
in  it  for  itself  for  what  it  has  done,  and  I  gladly  add 
my  name  to  the  “  Pass-It-On-Society.” 

S.  H.  Morris,  M.D.,  x^  Franklin  St. 

P.  S. — You  are  at  liberty  to  use  this 
deem  best. 


as  you  may 


Hyomei  is  a  purely  vegetable  antiseptic,  and  destroys  the  germs  and  microbes  which  cau&c 
diseases  of  the  respirator)’  organs. 

The  air,  thoroughly  charged  with  Hyomei,  is  inhaled  through  the  Pocket  Inhaler  at  the 
mouth,  and,  after  permeating  the  minutest  air  cells,  is  slowly  exhaled  through  the  nose.  It  is 
aromatic,  delightful  to  inhale,  and  gives  immediate  relief.  It  stops  all  spasmodic  coughing  in¬ 
stantly,  clears  the  voice,  expands  the  lungs,  and  increases  the  breathing  capacity. 

Vockot  Ontttv  ^xnpleto,  by  Kails  consisting  of  pocket  inhaler  (made 

of  deodorized  hard  rubber,  beautifully  polished),  a  bottle  of  Hyomei,  a  dropper,  and  full  directions 

for  using.  If  you  are  still  skeptical,  send  me  your  address,  and  my  pamphlet  shall  prove  that  Hyomei  does  cure.  Consultation  and  trial  treatment  free  at  my  office. 

Syoinoi  JtolSLi— An  antiseinic  skin  food  fc^  weak  chests,  bums,  scalds,  chapped  lips,  rough  hands,  frost  bites,  eczema,  etc.  Nothing  has  been  discovered 
K)  effective  for  the  purpose*  named.  Price  by  maU,  50  cenu.  j  BOOTH,  18  East  30th  St.,  Ncw  York.  ^ 
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may  be  with  youth’s  radiant  illuaiona,  and  to 
▼iew  the  problems  of  existence  in  the  light  of 
common  day— it  is  greatness,  indeed,  I  say, 
to  have  lived  at  such  a  time  and  to  have  used 
one’s  gift  in  such  a  way  that  millions  of  men 
and  women  and  children  throughout  the 
world  have  been  led  upon  that  gift,  as  by 
angels  given  charge  concerning  them,  to 
climb  upward  in  thought  from  narrower 
things,  toward  that  broader  life  of  heavenly 
worship : 

Where  loyal  hearts  and  t^ne 
Stand  ever  in  the  Itaht, 

All  rapture  throuah  and  through 
In  God's  most  holy  sight.  Amen. 


RBFOBM  THE  BBEAK.NECK  TEMPO. 

New  York,  Jan.  30,  1896. 
To  THE  Musical.  Editor  of  The  E vanoeust 

Dear  Sir:  Your  editorial  on  “tempo”  strikes 
in  me  a  responsive  chord.  Let  me  relate  my 
experience :  Sometime  in  July  or  August, 
1894,  1  attended  a  morning  service  in  a  promi¬ 
nent  church.  Three  hymns  were  sung.  The 
first  tune  was  Dr.  Mason’s  well  known  “Sab¬ 
bath.”  The  hymn  to  which  it  was  written 
was  the  equally  well  known 

••  Safely  thro’  another  week 
God  has  brought  us  on  our  way," 

the  spirit  of  which  is  the  very  incarnation  of 
placidity.  The  organ  started  off  at  what  to 
me  seemed  a  dangerous  rate,  like  a  team 
frightened  by  the  cars,  but  I  supposed  it 
would  slacken  up  long  enough  for  the  singers 
to  get  comfortably  started.  This,  however, 
did  not  occur,  the  rule  seeming  to  be,  “If  you 
are  going  our  way,  catch  on ;  if  not,  it  is  all 
the  same  to  us— the  organ  and  the  choir.” 
A  few  caught  the  passing  train,  some  others 
tried,  but  it  was  a  stern  chase  throughout. 

~  I  have  heard  this  led  by  Dr.  Mason,  but 
lest  my  memory  bas  been  impaired,  we  will 
refer  to  a  copy  in  its  original  form,  marked 
by  the  Doctor’s  own  band.  In  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Collection  it  is  marked  by 
Maebyels  Metronome  92,  meaning  92  to  the 
minute,  which  is  equal  to  62  1-2  seconds  for 
the  whole  time.  After  getting  home  I  played 
it  on  the  piano  and  found  that  my  time  was 
55  seconds,  I  probably  having  been  somewhat 
disturbed  by  the  shock  of  modern  realism  I 
bad  received.  The  choir  went  through  it  in 
28  to  80  seconds  with  ease,  thus  spoiling  a 
good  church  tune  and  making  a  very  poor 
waltz. 

The  next  hymn  was,  “Am  I  Soldier  of  the 
Cross,”  and  sung  to  “Christmas,”  in  the  same 
rapid  style.  Mr.  Mason  marked  it  76—45.6 
seconds  for  the  time.  I  played  it,  rather 
briskly,  in  38  seconds.  The  organ  and  choir 
took  25  seconds. 

The  third  hymn  was  sung  to  Arlington.  Dr. 
Mason  marked  48 — 36  seconds  for  the  time. 
I  played  it  in  30,  the  choir  in  15  seconds ! 

It  was  an  old  maxim  that  the  larger  the 
body  of  singers  or  players,  the  slower  should 
be  the  tempo.  From  this  we  see  that  the 
“tempo”  of  some  modern  choirs  is  about 
twice  as  fast  as  it  was  fifty  years  ago.  No 
person  singing  in  this  fast  time  can  take  any 
sense  of  the  words,  for  he  is  constantly  on  the 
stretch,  fearing  that  he  may  be  left  behind. 

The  first  time  1  heard  this  fast  time,  or  an 
approach  to  it,  was  twenty  or  more  years  ago 
at  St.  George’s,  Stuyvesant  Square,  where  I 
had  been  called  to  play  for  the  service  in  the 
absence  of  the  organist.  That  it  was  not  the 
old  English  time  I  know  from  having  sung 
under  and  heard  lecture  Dr.  George  James 
Webb,  a  thorough  English  musician,  who  taught 
for  many  years  in  Boston  and  New  York. 
That  it  is  not  the  tempo  used  by  Dr.  E.  J. 
Hopkins,  for  his  tune,  “Benediction”  (see 
facsimile  in  The  Evangelist)  — 54,  which  is 
just  about  the  time  in  which  I  would  play  it. 

This  very  quick  movement  needs  reform¬ 
ing.  It  makes  nonsense  of  many  a  good  piece 
of  music,  and  would  almost,  or  <^ite,  make 
blasphemy  of  the  solemn  words.  Holy,  holy, 
holy.  Lord  God  Almighty!  as  set  to  Dr. 
Dykes’s  “Nicaea,”  if  thus  performed. 

Respectfully,  S. 


THE  ANSWER  OF  THE  TURK. 

By  Denis  Wortman,  D.D. 

The  Nations,  fast  in  chains  forged  by  their  own 
Base  greeds  and  envies,  helpless  moan  and  groan 
They  may  no  help  to  Martyr-Christlans  send ; 

Now  shall  the  Red-Cross  Mercy’s  hand  extend, 

Love-and -life-laden,  to  or  foe  or  friend  1 
Sorely  the  Turk  shall  Allah  praise  that  he 
Snch  aid  shall  have  in  such  sweet  ministry. 

Ay.  ay,  not  he  I  The  monster  turns  with  snarls ; 

‘  Keep  hands  of  mercy  off  my  private  quarrels ! 

Dogs  I  Christian  dogs,  shepherd  not  ye  my  sheep ! 
Pledges  of  peace  ?  Shall  I  with  dogs  faith  keep? 

I  pledged  ye  peace ;  I  vowed  my  Allah  war. 

Till  through  this  realm  dogs  whine  for  Christ  no  more  1  ’’ 

Ha,  “  Turk  ’’  means  “  Wolf  ’’ !  Wolves  must  sweet  nurses 
prove 

For  sweet  lambs  I  Wolves  be  fond  of  lambs ;  they  love 
Them  so,  that  as  folk  say,  they  could  almost 
Just  eat  them  up  1  Must  be  delicious,  roast  I 
If  we  be  dogs,  they  wolves,  so  be !  Wherefore 
Then  not  on  wolves  let  loose  the  dogs  of  war  ? 

"Christians,  ye  prate  on  your  fine  innocence ; 

Nay,  nay,  ye  ne’er  gave  Mercy  such  offense  ! 

How  tenderly  ye  broiled  your  heretics. 

Soothing  seared  eyes  with  hated  crucifix ! 

To  save  Jerusalem  from  the  bloody  Turk, 

What  crowded  centuries  of  what  crimsoned  work  ! 

Sweet  Spain,  pray,  who  for  Sun- born  Incas  cared  ? 

Most  Christian  Rome,  tell  how  th’  Waldenses  fared ! 

Mo  t  courteous  France,  how  died  thy  Huguenots? 
Britain,  what  of  thy  Celts,  Boers,  Hottentots? 

Soft  Russia,  what  of  cold  Siberia’s  plains? 

Just  Germany,  what  of  the  Poles,  and  Danes? 

America,  well  ilayedst  thou  thy  cards 
To  christianize  thy  cherished  Indian  wards: 

Whilst,  so  the  Negro  thou  mightst  surely  save. 

What  pious  pains  to  hold  him  as  thy  slave ! 

Hypocrites,  all !  Detestable  your  snarls; 

Such  hands  of  mercy  off  my  private  quarrels  ! 

‘  Say,  by  the  way,  wbat  use  our  falling  out  ? 

To  quote  the  Emperor,  there  is  little  doubt. 

Better  all  round,  our  peace  and  Europe’s,  than 
A  manly  war  for  the  mere  riahts  of  man  ! 

Suppose,— let’s  at  each  other’s  throat  I  Let’s  see. 

How  many  hundred  million  pound  owe  we  ? 

Whip,  strip,  d’spoil  us,— where’s  your  cash?  Fine  muss! 
How  may 

We  pay  our  dues  while  you’ve  'the  deuce’  to  pay  ? 

“  Say,  by  the  way,  what  use  of  pious  sham  ? 

Some  Christian  dogs,  l*ke  us,  be  fond  of  lamb ! 

You  dogs,  we  wolves,  be  cousins:  ta.stes  the  same; 

Let's  serve  each  other,  serving  up  this  game  I 

Yon  dogs,  we  wolves,  be  cousins;  let's  cozen  the  sheep 

Into  belief  we  love  them,  as  we  do  ! 

A  bargain  I  Let  Armenian  fiocks  be  ours; 

The  rest  be  carved  ond  swallowei!  by  the  Powers ! 

(Aside)  “  Dogs,  infidels  I  We've  parlied  long  enough 
To  test  their  metnl;  cotvards !  Game  of  bluff 
Between  us;  we’ve  the  better !  Filled  to  th’  full 
With  blood,  the  leavings  of  the  feast,  hide,  skull. 

The  cindered  bones,  we’U  bury  in  our  caves ; 

While  old  wolves’  bones  we’ll  gather  from  their  graves ! 
A  goodly  feast,  carousing  o’er  a  year. 

These  powerless  Powers  have  given  us  in  our  loirs ; 

The  tables  clean;  the  Christians  may  come  here; 

And  at  their  will  investigate  affairs. 

(Aloud)  Come  on,  sweet  Christians;  learn  how  libellous 
lies 

Have  summoned  to  unneeded  charities. 

The  fiocks  fare  well;  some  hurt  in  being  tamed; 

Some  brained  themselves;  some,  butting  wolves,  got 
lamed; 

Some  burned  in  homes  their  Insolence  had  flamed. 

We,  wolves,  will  help  mete  out  your  rich  supplies; 

If  need,  we've  knack  and  knives  for  surgeries; 

We’ll  guard  you  safe  from  our  vindictive  foes. 

The  roaring  rams,  the  treacheous  lambs,  and  ewes; 

Ail  this,  whilst  we,  wolves,  suffer  countless  woes  ! 

Pray  pity  us/  O’er  our  dear  dead  we  weep  ! 

Love,  save,  feed  us  /  These  wolf-bones,  heap  on  heap. 
Show  how  kind  wolves  were  eaten  by  the  sheep !’’ 

God  !  God !  Show  mercy !  First  to  thine  elect. 

Who  at  ensanguined  altars  cry  and  die ! 

To  us,  next,  sinfullest  of  all,  abject 
In  such  neglect  of  Thee  in  Them !  Next,  glorify 
Thy  glory.  Lord  of  Hosts,  redeeming  those 
Who  crimsoned  Crescent  to  Love’s  Cross  oppose  1 

From  out  the  crying  skies  God’s  voice  clear  saith : 

Forward,  My  Peoples,  with  a  generous  faith  ! 

Forget  the  painful  Past,  which  1  condone; 

Your  duties  to  My  dear  hurt  Children  own  1  • 

Forth  to  the  saving  of  My  shivering  sheep. 

On  smoking  plain,  whirl-winded  mountain  steep! 

On  to  Armenia  1'  ’tis  Mine  own  high  cause; 

Oil  your  way  pause  not !  On,  with  Heaven’*  applause ! 
On  to  Armenia,  with  the  brave  Red  Cross ! 

A  day’s  delay  shall  make  a  myriad  loss !’’ 

Saugerties-or-Huoson  N.  Y. 


PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

JUDGE  ALLISON. 

The  Hon.  Joseph  Allison.  LL.D.,  President 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  died 
Saturday,  February  8th.  Not  only  in  his 
capacity  as  a  judge  has  his  record  been  one  of 
unusual  honor,  but  as  a  Presbyterian  bis  life 
was  one  of  prominence  and  great  usefulness. 
He  was  one  of  the  elders  of  the  Walnut-street 
Church,  with  which  he  was  identified  from 
its  beginning.  At  the  funeral  service  last 
Tuesday  his  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dana,  spoke 
eloquently  of  the  character  and  life  of  the 
eminent  judge.  He  read  Samuel’s  farewell 
words,  in  which  this  ancient  judge  asked  the 
people  to  witness  against  him  if  he  had  failed 
in  any  truet.  A  few  paragraphs  of  Dr.  Dana’s 
eloquent  tribute  will  most  worthily  set  forth 
the  excellences  of  this  good  man. 

“For  half  a  century  the  searchlight  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  bas  been  turned  on  this  man.  He 
bas  made  friends  and  foes.  Decisions  praised 
by  some  have  been  censured  by  others.  Dur¬ 
ing  all  these  testing  years,  however  men  may 
have  at  times  differed  with  him,  be  has  held 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  members  of 
the  Bar  and  the  masses  of  the  people.  They 
have  believed  him  to  be  a  true,  sincere  man. 
He  lays  aside  the  judicial  robe  unstained.  No 
shadow  rests  upon  his  public  acts,  there  are 
no  secret  whisiterings  about  his  private  life, 
for  his  domestic  relations  were  of  rare  purity 
and  joy.  ,  .  . 

“To  be  a  thoroughly  honest  man  in  any 
walk  of  life  is  most  difficult.  The  judge  must 
put  all  personal  feeling  aside.  He  must  often 
decide  against  the  argument  of  his  dearest 
friend  at  the  Bar  and  in  opposition  to  a  client 
whom  personally  he  would  only  be  too  glad  to 
serve.  He  is  human.  A  multitude  of  influ¬ 
ences  may  sway  him.  He  is  in  constant  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  biased  by  bis  religious  or  politi¬ 
cal  convictions,  by  pecuniary  or  social  inter¬ 
ests.  To  stem  these  tides  requires  sterling 
character.  .  .  . 

“In  1855  West  Philadelphia  was  like  a  coun¬ 
try  village.  This  church  had  but  few  commu¬ 
nicants,  worshipping  in  a  small  building  in 
the  rear  of  this  lot.  Judge  Allison  has 
watched  with  intense  interest  the  growth  of 
this  church  with  the  development  of  this  part 
of  our  city.  His  wisdom,  prudence,  unfailing 
kindness,  and  tolerance  have  been  a  most 
potent  force  in  maintaining  the  harmony 
which  has  ever  prevailed  here.  He  bad  al¬ 
ways  a  warm  heart  and  an  open  band  towards 
the  poor.  The  papers  have  spoken  of  the  an¬ 
nual  dinner  which  be  ga4e  for  years  to  the 
bootblacks,  those  waifs  to  whom  the  majority 
of  people  give  not  a  passing  thought.  But 
this  was  only  an  incident  in  the  wide  range  of 
this  man’s  benefactions.  To  the  extent  of  his 
means,  and  judged  by  ordinary  standards  far 
beyond  bis  means,  he  gave  constantly  to  a 
variety  of  Christian  and  philanthropic  ob¬ 
jects.  But  what  is  better  still,  he  gave  him¬ 
self  in  personal  service,  and  this  greatly  en¬ 
deared  him  to  bis  pastor  and  the  elders  with 
whom  he  was  so  closely  associated,  and  he 
was  looked  up  to  with  peculiar  reverence  and 
affection  by  bis  fellow-members  of  this 
church.  The  number  of  young  men  whom  he 
has  helped  to  secure  a  position  or  aided  in 
their  first  years  of  professional  life,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  young  women  struggling  with  poverty 
to  whom  he  has  extended  a  helping  band,  is 
only  known  to  the  Great  Searcher  of  hearts.” 

Another  of  our  judges,  speaking  of  Judge 
Allison,  when  his  death  was  announced  in  his 
court,  paid  this  noble  tribute  to  him:  “His 
life  was  like  an  open  book,  wherein  nothing 
could  be  read  that  was  sordid,  or  unworthy, 
or  impure.  He  lays  down  his  robes  of  office 
without  a  stain  or  a  blemish  on  them,  after 
a  long  career  fruitful  of  great  benefits  to  the 
public,  and  which  deserve  and  should  receive 
the  lasting  gratitude  of  his  fellow-citizens.” 
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CHURCH  CLOCKS. 

A  good  clock  IB  quite  as  necessary  in  a 
church  or  Sunday-school  as  in  a  business 
office,  and  if  in  addition  to  being  a  good  time¬ 
keeper,  it  requires  winding  but  once  in  two  or 
three  months,  so  much  the  better.  Such 
clocks  can  now  be  obtained  at  reasonable  cost, 
neatly  cased  and  with  plain,  legible  dials.  It  is 
not  many  years  since  a  thirty -day  clock,  or  a 
clock  which  would  run  for  thirty  days  on  one 
winding,  was  quite  a  novelty,  but  nowadays 
sixty-day,  and  even  ninety  day  clocks  can  be 
purchased,  and  have  been  in  use  in  New  York 
City  for  some  years.  A  very  complete  clock, 
in  addition  to  an  excellent  time  movement, 
has  a  perpetual  calendar  which  shows  the 
days  of  the  week,  the  month  of  the  year,  and 
the  day  of  the  month,  all  in  clear,  bold  type, 
which  can  be  read  across  a  good-sized  room. 
The  calendar  part  is  wound  up  but  once  a 
year,  and  is  set  off  by  the  clock  movement  at 
midnight  one  setting  or  changing  of  the  date 
cards  is  necessary,  as  the  mechanism  is  en¬ 
tirely  automatic  and  perpetual,  even  the  29th 
day  of  Februry  in  leap  year  being  provided 
for.  Every  night  the  day  of  the  week  changes, 
and  likewise  the  day  of  the  month,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  month  the  month  card  changes 
also.  Another  attachment  which  adds  mate¬ 
rially  to  the  usefulness  of  a  clock  is  a  simple 
electrical  device  called  a  “synchronizer.” 
Where  there  are  a  number  of  clocks  in  a 
building,  it  is  important  that  all  should  show 
the  same  time  without  too  frequent  setting 
and  regulating.  By  furnishing  each  clock 
with  this  synchronizing,  or  setting  device, 
and  connecting  all  the  clocks  together  by  a 
simple  wire  connection  any  one  of  the  clocks 
may  be  made  to  set  and  regulate  all  the  oth¬ 
ers,  a  small  battery  being  used  for  the  purpose 
of  applying  the  necessary  current.  This  may 
be  done  every  hour,  or  as  often  as  required. 

The  best  clock  is  used  as  a  master  clock, 
and  all  the  others  will  follow  this  clock,  no 
matter  what  the  individual  tendency  may 
be.  Should  tt\e  master  clock  require  regu¬ 
lating  or  setting,  this  may  be  done  at  any 
time,  the  other  clocks  soon  adjusting  them¬ 
selves  to  the  new  rate  as  determined  by  the 
leading  clock.  In  addition  to  synchronizing 
all  the  ordinary  clocks  about  the  church 
building,  it  is  also  possible  to  synchronize  on 
the  same  circuit  the  clock  in  the  tower, 
should  there  be  one,  thus  saving  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  constant  resetting  and  regulation  usu¬ 
ally  required  to  keep  a  tower  clock  correct. 
This  is  especially  true  of  old  and  worn-out 
tower  clocks,  which  can  frequently  be  made 
to  keep  perfect  time  by  connecting  them  in 
this  way  with  a  good  clock  down -stairs  placed 
at  any  convenient  point. 

The  modem  church  building  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  all  means  with  a  clock  wire,  so  that 
when  clocks  are  needed  and  are  placed  in 
position,  connection  may  readily  be  made  with 
a  conveniently  placed  master  clock.  Such  a 
wire  is  not  at  all  expensive,  especially  if  run 
before  the  plastering  is  done,  and  will  be 
found  a  very  great  convenience,  and  not  the 
least  important  part  of  the  equipment  of  a 
modern  church  or  church  building. 
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The  kind  that  pays,  the  kind  that 

lasts.  In  painting,  labor  is  three- 
fourths  the  cost ;  and  with  Pure  White 
Lead  and  Tinting  Colors  more  work  can  be 
done  in  a  given  time  than  with  inferior 
materials.  It  makes  —  with  Pure  Linseed 
Oil  —  the  best  paint  and  the  kind  that  lasts. 
To  be  sure  of  getting 

Pure  W  hite  Lead 

examine  the  brand  (see  list  genuine  brands). 
Any  shade  or  color  desired  can  be  easily  ob¬ 
tained  by  using  National  Lead  Co.’s  brands 
of  Pure  White  Lead  and  Tinting  Colors. 

Pamphlet  giving  valuaole  information  and  card  showing  samples 
of  colors  tree ;  also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  diiTereiit 
designs  painted  in  various  styles  or  combinations  o(  shades  forwarued 
upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

1  Broadway,  Nrw  York. 
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WOMEN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

The  first  holiday  in  honor  of  Lincoln’s 
birthday  was  observed  at  least  by  the  women 
of  the  Foreign  Board,  if  not  by  the  Presby¬ 
terian  House  as  a  whole,  for  the  weekly  meet¬ 
ing  was  omitted  February  12th.  But  this  does 
not  prevent  us  praying  all  this  month  for 
China,  and  February  is  all  too  short  for  the 
attention  that  so  large  a  field  should  get. 

Miss  Newton,  speaking  at  a  meeting  lately 
of  her  school  work  in  Pekin,  said  that  it  was 
the  most  monotonous  of  any  missionary  work, 
a  ceaseless  round  of  duty  and  responsibility 
with  no  let-up  or  variety  till  the  close  of  the 
year.  But  one  helpful  thing  which  none 
would  be  willing  to  omit,  is  the  noon  prayer¬ 
meeting,  when  the  teachers  gather  most  in¬ 
formally,  and  whether  there  are  two  or  six, 
ask  a  blessing  on  tbe  individuals,  scholars, 
and  work.  This  “little  talk  with  Jesus” 
breaks  the  monotony  of  the  long,  tiresome 
day,  and  no  doubt  each  heart  is  calmed  and 
strengthened  by  the  communion. 

The  power  of  an  enlightened  conscience  is 
illustrated  '  in  this  bit  from  another  mission¬ 
ary’s  letter:  “One  day  Mechti  handed  me  an 
English  book,  an  old  reader,  with  a  note  in 
Armenian,-  and  said  the  note  would  explain. 
The  note  read  that  years  ago  the  writer  was  a 
girl  in  this  school  and  had  stolen  this  book, 
and  that  all  these  years  she  had  kept  it. 
Then  she  did  not  know  how  wrong  it  was  to 
steal,  but  now  she  knew,  and  so  returned  it. 
No  name  was  signed,  only  this,  ‘An  enlight¬ 
ened  Armenian.  ’  ” 

This  was  the  way  the  missionaries  at  Tabriz, 
Persia,  spent  their  Christmas  day:  We  went 
to  church  and  had  a  very  pleasant  service  and 
a  sermon  on  “The  Angels  Sang.”  Over  thirty 
were  present,  thirteen  Europeans,  and  it  was 
a  good  way  to  remember  tbe  day.  Then  we 
at  once  went  to  Mrs.  Brashear’s  for  dinner, 
where  we  were  joined  by  tbe  children.  We 
had  a  very  pleasant  afternoon ;  the  Christmas 
tree  was  a  pole  with  branches  (sticks)  nailed 
on,  and  all  covered  with  green  cambric,  tbe 
decorations  being  popcorn,  beads,  paper  balls, 
stars,  and  the  dolls  for  the  little  girls.  “Santa 
Claus”  was  Mr.  Brashear,  very  much  “made 
up,”  and  completely  deceiving  the  little  folks. 
Everybody  bad  a  small  stocking  of  candy  and 
an  orange,  so  it  seemed  very  much  like  Christ¬ 
mas  at  home.  We  had  recitations  and  music, 
and  got  home  at  dark. 

“But  I  must  tell  you,”  the  same  letter  goes 
on,  “  how  sad  our  hearts  are  for  our  dear  Ar¬ 
menian  friends,  Baron  Vahan  and  Baron  Ou- 
lersarian.  Dr.  Barnum  wrote  that  both  their 
fathers  bad  met  a  martyr's  death  rather  than 
deny  their  faith,  and  two  Protestant  preach¬ 
ers  who  were  also  friends  of  theirs.  This 
blow  comes  home  to  us  and  has  fired  our  in¬ 
dignation  more  than  thousands  unknown. 
Baron  Oulersarian's  father  was  eighty-five 
years  old,  a  staunch  Protestant  for  thirty-five 
years.  The  other  was  the  pastor  in  the  same 
village,  sixty-two  years  old,  thirty-five  years 
over  that  one  church  which  he  had  gathered 
himself.  He  had  a  congregation  of  800,  and 
seventeen'women  bad  joined  at  a  late  com¬ 
munion  ;  all  loved  and  honored  him  as  a  ser¬ 
vant  of  God.  Tbe  shock  of  such  a  death 
coming  upon  their  gray  hairs,  is  a  terrible 
sorrow  to'tbeir  sons,  but  they  are  also  full  of 
joy  that  they  were  faithful  unto  death  in¬ 
stead  of  denying  Christ  as  others  did,  accord 
ing  to  tbe  reports  of  the  London  Times. 
Later  news  says :  Baron  Gulersarian  has  had 
further  news  direct  from  home,  that  not  only 
his  father,  but  his  brother,  uncle,  and  three 
cousins  fell  as  martyrs  with  sixty-four  others 
of  the  same  village.  He  has  sent  bis  mother 
$90  through  telegram  to  Dr.  Bamnm,  ‘for 
not  a  needle  was  left’  of  his  father’s  property.” 


Lord  John  Lawrence,  Governor  General  of 
India,  and  for  forty  years  a  resident  of  that 
country,  bore  this  noble  testimony  to  mission¬ 
aries:  “I  believe,  notwithstanding  all  that 
tbe  English  people  have  done  to  benefit  that 
country,  the  missionaries  have  done  more  than 
all  other  agencies  combined.  They  have  had 
arduous  and  uphill  work,  often  receiving  no 
encouragement,  and  sometimes  a  great  deal  of 
discouragement,  from  their  own  countrymen, 
and  have  had  to  bear  tbe  taunts  and  obloquy 
of  those  who  despised  and  disliked  their 
preaching ;  but  such  has  been  the  effect  of 
their  earnest  work,  zeal,  and  untiring  devo¬ 
tion,  and  of  the  excellent  example  which  they 
have,  I  may  say  universally,  shown  to  the 
people,  that  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that, 
in  spite  of  the  great  masses  of  the  people  be¬ 
ing  intensely  opposed  to  their  doctrine,  they 
are,  as  a  body,  remarkably  popular  in  this 
country.  ...  It  seems  to  me  that,  year  by 
year  and  cycle  by  cycle,  tbe  infiuence  of 
these  missionaries  must  increase,  and  that, 
in  God’s  good  will,  the  time  may  be  expected 
to  come  when  large  masses  of  tbe  people, 
having  lost  all  faith  in  their  own,  and  feeling 
the  want  of  a  religion  which  is  pure  and  true 
and  holy,  will  be  converted  and  profess  the 
Christian  religion,  and  having  professed  it, 
live  in  accordance  with  its  precepts.  ...  I 
have  great  reverence  and  regard  for  them 
(the  missionaries),  both  personally  and  for  the 
sake  of  tbe  great  cause  in  which  they  are  en¬ 
gaged,  and  I  feel  it  to  be  a  pleasure  and  a 
privilege  to  do  anything  I  can  in  the  last 
years  of  my  life  to  further  the  great  work  for 
which  they  have  done  so  much.” 
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The  Financial  Prospect.  | 

The  payments  for  the  Government  bonds  ab¬ 
sorbed  attention  last  week,  and  are  yet  a 
chief  concern  of  the  financial  world.  It  be¬ 
came  known  on  Monday,  the  17th,  that  in 
addition  to  sub  treasury  payments  of  the  first 
instalment,  and,  in  some  cases,  of  the  full 
amount  due  on  bond  subscriptions,  the  de¬ 
pository  banks  recently  named  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  to  act  in  this  capacity 
had,  during  the  six  days  since  the  beginning 
of  payments,  received  about  $20,000,000  on 
behalf  of  the  Government.  This  sum,  with 
the  net  gold  in  the  Treasury  reserve  at  the 
opening  of  business  on  that  day,  brought  the 
Government’s  balance  up  to  about  $102,000,- 
000.  Considering  $44,500,000  as  the  low  point 
reached  just  previous  to  the  beginning  of  pay¬ 
ments,  it  was  apparent  that  the  Government 
had  gained  $57,500,000  during  the  time  allotted 
for  the  payment  of  the  20  per  cent,  instalment 
of  gold  for  the  new  bonds.  Twenty  per  cent, 
of  the  payment  is,  roughly,  $22,275,000.  This 
indicates  that  many  of  the  successful  bidders 
are  disposed  to  meet  their  entire  obligations 
at  once.  As  to  Low  far  the  gold  reserve  will 
be  drawn  upon  during  these  payments,  there 
is  a  large  difference  of  view.  We  notice  that 
one  of  the  strong  anti  administration  dailies 
is  persuaded  that  the  net  result  will  be  to 
place  the  gold  reserve  at  about  $125,000,000. 
Up  to  the  close  of  the  week,  the  reserve  had 
lost  only  $1  for  every  $6  it  has  gained.  Treas¬ 
ury  officials  now  incline  to  the  belief  that  sub¬ 
sequent  withdrawals  to  meet  bond  subscrip¬ 
tions  will  be  made  in  smaller  degree,  and  con¬ 
sequently  estimate  that  at  the  end  of  the 
bond  operation  the  reserve  should  stand  some¬ 
where  between  $140,000,000  and  $150,000,000. 
The  Evening  Post  says  hereupon,  however, 
that  the  week  opened  with  a  continuance  of 
the  premium  on  gold,  and  that  upwards  of 
$1,300,000  was  withdrawn  Monday  by  the  two 
firms  of  bullion  dealers  generally  emplo>ed 
to  do  this  sort  of  work.  The  general  quota¬ 
tion  of  the  gold  premium  was  1-4  to  1-2.  The 
premium  on  legal  tenders  stands  at  1-8.  f. 

Call  money  opened  the  week  easy  at  3  1  2  to 
4  1-2  per  cent.,  and  time  money  at  5  to  5  1-2 
per  cent.  Commercial  paper  was  in  a  little 
better  demand  at  5  1  2  to  6  per  cent,  for  choice 
and  prime  names,  and  7  to  8  per  cent,  for 
other  grades.  The  Bank  of  England  advanced 
the  selling  price  of  gold  bars  early  last  week 
to  78  shillings  per  ounce,  probably  with  the 
object  of  checking  the  movement  to  America 
and  to  retard  the  withdrawals  in  connection 
with  a  new  Province  of  Tokio  Chinese  loan  of 
£16,000,000  in  Berlin. 

A  very  favorable  feature  of  the  general  situ¬ 
ation  was  found  in  the  statistics  just  issued 
of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  for 
January.  The  exports  of  produce  and  mer¬ 
chandise  for  the  month  rose  to  $87,108,292 
from  $1,229,964  in  1895,  while  the  imports 
fell  off  to  $64,602,638  from  $67,547,900.  There 
was  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports  of  $22,- 
505,654,  against  $13,682,064  in  1895,  an  in 
crease  of  $8,823,590.  The  excess  of  exports 
of  gold  in  January,  1896,  as  only  $272,226, 
against  $24,698,489  in  1895.  The  excess  of 
silver  exports  was  $3,893,381,  against  $3,893,- 
127  last  year.  This  exhibit  is  certainly  en¬ 
couraging,  and  ought  to  assist  the  general  re¬ 
vival  of  confidence  now  in  progerss. 

An  improvement  in  coal  trade  was  another 
feature  of  importance.  In  the  anthracite 


region  the  recent  agreement  is  being  strictly 
adhered  to,  and  the  February  allotment  will 
not  probably  be  exceeded.  The  cold  snap  has 
increased  the  demand,  and  prices  are  some¬ 
what  higher.  In  the  Ohio  bituminous  dis¬ 
trict  rapid  progress  is  being  made  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  commercial  organization  through 
which  all  coal  will  be  sold,  the  organization  to 
make  the  collection  and  distribute  the  busi¬ 
ness  in  accordance  with  the  allotments 
awarded  last  March.  The  old  sytem  of  ruin¬ 
ous  competition  has  been  done  away  with, 
and  contracts  secured  are  distributed  among 
the  various  railroads. 

The  monthly  statement  of  pig  iron  produc 
tion  prepared  by  the  “Iron  Age”  of  this  city 
shows  a  further  diminution  in  the  number  of 
furnaces  in  blast  and  in  the  weekly  output. 
But  this  is  important  more  as  an  indication  of 
past  conditions  than  as  reflecting  the  future. 
Jf,  as  seems  reasoanble  to  suppose,  the  effect 
of  the  success  of  the  bond  sale  and  the  re¬ 
plenishment  of  the  gold  reserve,  with  the 
clearing  up  of  the  outlook  regarding  the 
Venezuelan  controversy,  shall  be  to  remove 
the  hesitancy  in  trade  latterly  existing,  the 
iron  trade  must  be  quick  to  feel  the  stimulus. 
The  railroads  are  beginning  to  place  orders 
for  rails  for  the  current  year,  and  furthermore, 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  as  under  last  sea¬ 
son’s  larger  gain  crops  the  railroads  are 
assured  good  earnings  for  some  months  to 
come,  the  prospects  are  that  this  great  inter¬ 
est  will  buy  much  more  freely  than  in  either 
1894  or  1895  of  all  classes  of  materials  and 
supplies,  thus  increasing  the  demand  for^iron 
and  steel  from  that  source. 
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18  TSaaS’  BXPBRIBNCE. 
Send  for  deecriptioe  pam¬ 
phlet. 
orriCKS : 

Nassaa  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
BnUittBdg.  Phlla. 

Syracuse,  N,  Y. 


HAMPDEN  F.  THOMAS  ft  CO., 

Gommission  Merchants 

In  STOCKS  and  CRAIN 

The  first  requisite  is  a  financially  responsible 
house.  We  furnish  unquestioned  references. 

Write  us  for  further  information. 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  BLOG..  CHICAGO. 

FREDERICK  A,  BOOTH, 

ig  East  i6th  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 

Real  Estate. 

Care  of  Property.  Collecting  Rents. 

Management  of  Estates. 

Fire  Insurance.  Mortgage  Loans. 

Two  doors  West  from  Union  Square. 


NICE  HOME. 


Wifi  divide.  Write  for  fret  Catalogae*. 

U.  B.  CHAFFIN  Sc  CO.,  Ino..  Richmond,  ¥«• 


PENN  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  e>a4UAD ELPHI A . 


All  you  have  guessed 
about  life  insurance 
may  be  wrong.  If  you 
wish  to  know  the  truth 
send  for  ‘‘How  and 
Why.*>  We  pay  post¬ 
age 


Guaranty  Trust  Co. 

of  New  York. 

Formerly  New  York  Q-uantuty  and  Indemnity  Go. 
Mutual  Life  Building, 


63  CEDAR  STREET,  N.  Y. 


CAPITAL, . ®8.0O«,0O« 

SURPLUS,  S2,000,000 

ACTS  AS  TRUSTEE  FOR  CXlRPORATIONa  FIRMS  AND 
INDIVIDUALS,  AS  GUARDIAN,  EXECUTOR  AND  AD¬ 
MINISTRATOR.  TAKES  ENTIRE  CHARGE  OF  REAL 
AND  PERSONAL  ESTATES. 

INTEBKST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS 


subject  to  check  or  cn  certificate. 
WALTER  O.  OAKMAN,  President. 

ADRIAN  ISELIN,  JB.,  Vice-President. 
GEORGE  R.  TORNBULL,  id  Vice-President. 
HENRY  A.  MURRAY,  Treas.  and  Sec. 

J.  NELSON  BORLAND,  Asslt.  Treas.  and  Sec. 

DIRECTORS. 


Samuel  D.  Babcock, 
George  F  Baker, 
George  S.  Bowdoln, 
Frederic  CromweU. 
Walter  R.  Gillette. 
Robert  Ooelet. 


Adrian  Iselln,  Jr. 
Augastua  D.  Jnllllard, 
James  N.  Jairie, 
Rkbard  A.  McCurdy, 
Walter  O.  Oakman, 
Alexander  E.  Orr, 


O.  O.  Haven, 

Oliver  Harrlman. 

R.  Somers  Hayes, 
Charles  R.  Henderson, 


Henry  H.  Rogers, 

Henry  W.  Smith, 

H.  McK.  Twombly, 
Frederick  W.  VanderblH, 


William  C.  Whitney. 


Brown  Bros.  &  Co., 

PH1T.A.,  NBW  YORK,  B08T01I. 

ALEX.  BUOW.N  &  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

CONNBCrBU  BY  PRIVATE  WIRB8. 

Members  N.  Y  ,  Phlla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Bxch's. 

We  buy  and  sell  all  first-class  Invest-  InvOCtmOllt 
ment  Securities  for  customers.  We  re-  All  »  vai/lllvlki) 
cell  e  accouuts  of  Banks,  Bankers’  Cor- 
porations.  Firms  and  IndividoalB  on  fa- 

voraole  terms,  and  make  collection  of  kTtsvtAX  nt/nvos 
drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  States  on  forslga 
countries. 


Letters 

of 

Credit. 


We  also  buy  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  and 
make  cable  transfers  to  all  points ;  also  mak. 
coUectlons  and  Issue  Commercial  and  TraveUeiB* 
Credits,  avaUable  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 


BROWN.  SHIPLEY  &  CO..  LONDON. 


Onited  States  Trust  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

45  4t  47  WALL  STREET. 

CAPITAL  ANO  SURPLUS, 

Eleven  Million  Dollars. 


This  Company  is  a  lega  depository  for  moneys  paid 
into  Court,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  guardian,  trustee 
or  executor. 


INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS 

which  may  lie  ma<le  at  ar;r  time  and  withdrawn  after 
five  days'  notice,  aad  will  be  entitled  to  interest  for  the 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates, 
Religious  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  indivldnAla 
will  find  this  Comt>any  a  convenient  depository  for 
money. 

John  A  Stewart,  Pres.  George  Bliss,  Vloe-Pree. 

James  8.  Clark,  Second  Vlce-Pres. 

Henry  L.  Thomell,  Secretary. 

Lonls  O.  Hampton,  Assistant  Secretary. 


TRUSTEES* 


Samubi.  Sloan, 

D.  Willis  Jambs, 

John  A.  Stewart, 

John  Harben  Rhoadbs, 
Amson  Phelps  Stokes. 
John  Crosby  Brown, 
Edward  Cooper. 

W.  Bayard  Cutting, 
Charles  S.  Smitb, 

Wm.  Rockefeller. 
Alexander  E.  Orr. 


William  H.  Mact,  Jr. 
Wm.  D.  Sloane, 

Gustav  H.  S«hwab. 
Frank  Lyman,  Brookly 
Geokob  F.  Vibtor, 

Wm.  Waldorf  Astor. 
Jamb  Stillman. 

John  Claflin. 

John  Phelps 
Daniel  IjOrd. 

John  S.  Kennedy. 
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NET  FIRST  GOLD  MORTGAGES 

on  Improved  Red  River  Valley  Farms.  Loans  to  actual 
settlers  only.  12  years’  experience  In  business. 

Send  for  formal  applications,  list  of  references  and 
map  showing  location  of  lands.  Tax  Certificates 

netting . 

WILLIAM  T.  SOUDER.  Financial  Agent, 

303  Century  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


to  aci 

10 


% 


m  BE  YOU  CIN’T 

onr  6-acre  $100  farms  on  It 


make  $10  or  $50  a  week 
like  some  agents  selling 
Instalments  of  $1  weekly,  but 
almost  anybody  can  earn  half  as  much.  Send  for  full 
patticular&  D.  L.  RISLEY,  211  S.  10th  SL,  Philadal 
phia.  Pa. 
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XUM 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


February  20,  180B. 


fw/nH  charee.  His  former  people  will  hear  of  tbe  success  gold  watch,  suitably  engraved,  to  Mr.  Charles  C. 

JXM.t/tf/f/91/f^ro  xylt/U/rVII/K'tS*  of  his  present  labors  with  great  pleasure.  Shirk,  the  consecrated  and  indefatigable  superin- 

- - -  Windsor.— Mr.  Bannerman'K  Missionary  Ad-  tendent  of  the  Sunday-school  for  the  entire  quarter- 

NFW  VORK  dress.-In  the  little  town  of  Windsor  Feb.  llth  the  centuiy.  The  gift  was  accompanied  by  impreMive 

JNitw  yuKK.  gathered  in  the  Presbyterian  church  were  reumrks  by  the  Rev  Mr.  Hodge,  closing  with  these 

New  Yokk  City,— Park  Church,  —  The  Young  privileged  to  hear  a  real  live  missionary  from  West  words:  ‘We  therefore  present  to  th;s  gold 
Men's  Association  listened  on  Friday  evening  last  Africa.  These  people,  with  the  exception  of  the  watch  and  chain  with  the  hope  that  it  will  keep 
to  a  most  interesting  lecture  upon  “Nature  our  pastor  and  the  few  women  belonging  to  the  foreign  time  to  the  beat  of  tbe  loyal  hea^  that  surround 
Teacher,”  by  Dr.  E.  B.  ^uthwick,  an  elder  in  this  missionary  society,  having  in  mind  former  mission-  y^r  unselfish  labors,  and  in  giving  it  to  you 

-^1 _ _ .*.1-- _ ^ _ 1 _ T^_  _  _  -  _  _  ’ _ I _ _ _ ! _ .4.^ _ WP  nrflv  Iwrwre  niAUfiinop  nn  vmi  ”  Thiu  wnja  fmlnwAn 


NEW  YORK. 


power  to  impart  bis  enthusiasm  to  others.  Sunday  he  would  again  speak,  an  intensely  interested  audi-  original  peti^n  for  the  organization  of  the 
evening,  Feb.  9,  a  communion  service  was  held  at  ence  would  fill  the  church,  and  the  boys  and  girls  9“^.^“’  **1?  Drs.  Kimball  and  Cobb.  A  silver 
the  Phelps  Settlement  by  Dr.  Atterbury,  assisted  would  surely  be  there.  Mr.  Bannemian  was  for  jubilee  offenng,  amounting  to  n^rly  ^,5M,  was 
by  some  of  his  elders.  Eleven  persons  were  received  three  years  with  his  wife  and  child  alone  among  towar^  paying  a  floating  debt  of  $4,000,  and 

as  members  of  the  church,  all  but  one  by  examina-  the  thousands  of  cannibal  Fangs.  He  described  the  fitly  eniphasized  the  gratitude  and  generous  inter- 
tion.  Others  are  ejected  to  unite  next  month,  country,  inhabitants,  animals,  insects,  and  forests  estof  thecongregationinthisauspiciouscelebration. 
The  membership  of  Park  Church  is  now  above  five  in  a  few  vivid  words,  showing  how  the  Gospel  of  OHIO. 

hundred.  The  increase  reported  in  last  year’s  Min-  our  Lord  .Tesus  Christ  is  able  to  transform  cruel,  Cleveland.— At  a  ^cial  meeting  of  Cleveland 

utes  was  thirteen  larger  than  the  figures  given  in  a  lying,  thieving,  man-eating  savages  into  true  Chris-  Presbytery  held  in  thi^apel  of  the  First  Church, 
recent  number  of  The  Evangelist.  tians.  Being  obliged  to  leave  the  station  before  an-  pej,,  lo,  the  recently  formed  Windermere  church 

Church  of  the  Puritans. — The  annual  meeting  other  came  to  relieve  him,  he  appealed  to  their  en-  received  and  enrolled  as  one  of  the  churches  of 
for  the  election  of  elders  and  deacons,  and  for  hear-  lightened  conscience,  asking  them  to  care  for  the  ^he  Presbytery.  Uu  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
ing  reports  of  various  organizations,  was  held  Wed-  house  and  goods  (about  $400  worth)  stored  there,  ^he  Rev.  C.  L.  Zorbaugh,  who  has  had  charge  of 

_ _ _ • _ -ra.i-  mi  _  .  ..  i*  ,  i  4- wii  c*- k  V  UTAv>a  t.naTT  t.nnr.  vzrnoik  hia  iaii/v>aaarkt*  _ a. _ : _ ^ _ • _ _ _ 


ing  reports  of  various  organizations,  was  held  Wed-  house  and  goods  (about  WOO  worth)  stored  there.  Rev.  (J.  L.  Zorbaugh,  who  has  had  charge  of 

nesday  evening,  Feb.  12.  The  reports  disclosed  a  ^  trustworthy  were  they  that  when  his  succ^sor  enteiprise  from  its  inception,  was  installed  as 

remarkable  condition  of  growth  and  prosperity,  arrived  about  six  months  later,  he  wrote  .\lr._  Ban-  pastor.  The  Rev.  C.  L.  Chalfant,  moderator,  pre- 
Cme  hundred  and  thirty-two  acces.sions  were  made  i  *™^,^**‘*_3**®’*ug  sided  at  this  service;  sermon  by  the  Rev.jJ.  S.  Zelie; 

to  the  church  during  the  year.  In  the  two  years  of  ■*  .  -  -  —  -  . . „  „„  .  ..  .. 


to  the  church  during  the  year.  In  the  two  years  of  from  the  fence,  and  th^y  had  kept  the  grass  cut  charges  to  pastor  and  people  by  the  Rev.  H.  C. 
Dr.  Young’s  pastorate  the  additions  have  numbered  around  the  house,  and,  best  of  all,  they  rontinued  Haydn,  D.D.,  and  the  Rev.  .1.  A.  Seymour:  install- 
over  three  hundred.  Large  increase  of  gifts  to  be-  their  prayer-meetings  and  Christian  work,  so  that  jjjg  prayer  by  the  Rev.  A.  .1.  Waugh.  The  new 
nevolent  work  was  reported,  all  the  Church  Boards  the  first  communion  there  were  fifteen  new  con-  church  has  a  tasteful  chapel  to  serve  its  present  ne- 
having  been  remembered.  The  l^adies’  Guild  re-  verts  as  the  rrault.  If  any  chi^h  is  dormant  in  re-  cessities.  It  is  located  at  Ea.st  Cleveland  on  Euclid 
ceived  and  expended  $1,92.5.  One-third  of  the  church  gard  to  mis-sions,  and  could  be  so  fortunate  as  to  Avenue  in  a  neighborhood  which  promises  to  fur- 
•"  '  nave  Mr.  Bannerman  speak  to  them,  they  would  nigh  ample  elements  for  the  building  of  a  large  and 

certainly  be  awakened.  Mr.  Bannerman  is  a  cul  flourishing  church, 
tured  graduate  of  Princeton,  and  one  would  not  ILLINOIS, 

gather  from  his  words  or  manner  that  he  had  en-  u..  t-n.,  lof.,  r<i.u,.i,^a  vr  Hun 


over  three  hundred.  Large  increase  of  gifts  to  be- 


offering  to  the  Million  Dollar  Fund  was  made  by 
the  Sunday-school. 

The  Italian  Church. — Will  you  kindly  correct  * 
mistake  in  regard  to  the  time  of  the  preaching  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Italian  Evangelical  Church*  The  unfa¬ 
vorable  hour  is  not  8.30  P.H.,  as  stated  in  The  Evan¬ 
gelist,  but  instead  is  4.30  P.M.  It  may  be  favorable 
for  the  wealthy  and  well-to-do  neonle.  but  it  will 


ILLINOIS. 

I^rsnre^a'lTrvartonsTr"  s\^“^n“the“^  CHICAGO.-By  tlie  will  of  the  late  Charles  M.  Hen- 
“  tnL  Zuun  derson,  who  died  Jan.  23,  a  large  estate,  estimated 

vorauie  nour  IS  not.  B.do  P.M.,  as  sraiea  in  rne  pjvan-  ®*'^**®  ^  Katf  F  Hotchkiss  at  $1,600,000,  is  left  to  his  family,  friends  and  relig- 

gelist,  but  instead  is  4.30  P.M.  It  may  be  favorable  ^  ious  institutions.  He  leaves  $5,000  to  the  Presbyte- 

for  the  wealth j  and  well-to-do  people,  but  it  will  Ripley  and  elsewhere.— The  Rev.  Dr.  Corlis  B.  rJan  Bftard  of  Home  Missions:  $5,000  to  the  Presby- 

not  suit  the  working  class.  W’'e  regret  very  much  Gardner  has  received  a  call  to  Ripley,  Mr.  Herliert  teriair  Board  of  Foreign  Missions;  $3  000  to  Rev.  J. 
that  we  are  compelled  to  bold  our  service  at  that  Knox  to  Belmont,  and  the  Rev.  John  F.  Hum-  Barrows;  $3,000  to  Rev.  C.  M.  Morton  of  Oak 
hour,  for  if  we  had  the  evening  hour,  much  more  phreys  to  Beekmantown.  Park;  $2,000  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 

good  would  be  accomplished  among  this  people.  NEW  JERSEY.  I'hicago;  $10,000  to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  of 


or  the  wealth  J  and  well-to-do  people,  but  it  will  I  ^  Ripley  and  elsewhere.  The  _Rev.  Dr.  Corlis  B. 


good  would  be  accomplished  among  this  people. 

The  attendance  would  be  more  than  double.  O  the  .  _ _  *i.,  ^  - 

misfortune  of  not  having  a  home  of  our  own!  Neiwark.  The  ^raing  service  at  the  Sixth  Pres  fi  fioo  to  the  church  in  Nepaug,  (5onn. 

AvTcvir*  AHuir<iiT  bvterian  church,  Feb.  9,  was  ot  a  commemorative  ’  mi  v.  i.-»  i  n'--  * 

ANTONIO  ARRIGHI.  Davis  W  Lusk  dwelling  BloO.MINGTON.— The  beautiful  new  First  Presby- 

Church  of  the  G^ood  Shepherd.— At  the  last  com-  lonrelv  on  the  character  and  services  of  Abraham  terian  church,  the  Rev.  Edward  K.  Strong  pastor, 
munion,  Feb.  16,  twecty-two  persons  were  received  l^^fn-his  text  ^78- ^‘‘H^Tf^  them  acco^^  was  dedicated  Feb.  9  with  appropriate  services, 
into  meml^rship  ^  Pastor  Lorenz^  An  interested  the  integrity  of  his  heart,  Ld  guided  th^  The  sermim  was  preach^  by^v.  Samuel  J.  Nic- 

TOngregH^on  fUlea  erery  bmL  Sinre  the  Iot  of  by  the  skilfulness  of  his  hands.”  There  was  a  very  9®*-,^. 

April,  86  have  l^n  add^  to  this  church,  of  large  audience  present  to  hear  the  sermon,  and  en- 

whom  61  came  by  wnfession  of  faith.  Du^ring  the  jjy*the  service!  A  picture  of  Lincoln  was  sus-  Ne***™'^**- 

«ren  years  of  Dr.  Lorenz’ service  n^rly  three  hun-  Lnded  over  the  pulpit,  and  his  bust  stood  on  a  nearly  all  paid.  It  is  complete  in  social  and 

d^^veb^  received  upon  examination,  and  the  !and  by  the  pulpit.  A  feature  of  the  evening  was  fcfbbath-school  rooms,  library,  parlors,  pastor’s 
church  has  become  a  power  for  good  in  that  part  of  tve  ainmnir  of  a  new  comnosition  called  “Hail  Old  study,  etc  ,  and  a  spacious  auditorium.  There  is  a 
the  city.  On  the  flret  Sabbath  in  Februa^  the  Giorv^’Tords  tnd  musTc^v  Mr  ?nd  Mre  A  M  remarkable  religious  interest  in  Bloomington,  and 
third  anniversary  of  the  dedication  of  its  attractive  Vcnrark  I.incnin  ^Posi  Mo  ii  n  a’r’  on  Sunday  night  there  were  hundreds  turned  away 

^iflce  was  crfebr^  The  se^in  was  by  Prof.  also  the  drum  corpa  were  in ’attendant.  The  from  each  of  the  large  overcrowded  churches  Spe- 


Park;  *3,000  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
(Chicago;  $10,000  to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  of 
Chicago:  $1,000  to  Railroad  Chapel  of  Chicago;  and 
$1,000  to  the  church  in  Nepaug,  (Jonn. 
BloO.MINGTON.— The  beautiful  new  First  Presby- 


ur.  i^renz' service  n^rly  tnree  dun-  fended  over  the  pulpit,  and  his  bust  stood  on  a  nearly  all  paid.  It  is  complete  in  sodal  and 

received  upon  examination,  and  the  by  the  pulpit.  A  feature  of  the  evening  was  fcfbbath-school  rooms,  library,  parlors,  pastor’s 

the  singing  of  anew  composition  called ‘‘Hafl,  Old 


Arthur  C.  McGiflfert  of  Union  ^minary,  who  trok  praise  service  was  accompanied  with  fife  and  drum,  ciai  evangelistic  services  are  m  progress,  ic. 
the  theme  of  the  “Pattern  in  the  Mount”  as  the  ^be  church  was  decorated  with  flags  and  bunting.  Anthony  of  Springfield. 

basis  of  an  effMtivediMOurse  upon  the  building  of  Westfield -Twentv-two  members  were  received  FREEPORT.-The  fine  new  Second  Presbyterian 
character.  The  West  Church  still  maintains  a  .  „  u  1  weniy  two  mem ners  were  received  .  u  of  Freenort  was  formallv  dedicated  Feb.  9. 

lively  and  g^erous  interest  in  this  child  of  its  wtot^S’mmunton  ^“i?e*‘^v\?®CaXdr  At  the  morning  service  Professo/Ross  Stevenson  of 

prayer  and  labor.  in  toe  s^vice^^^  toe  r!v’  the  McCormick  Seminary  preached  the  sermon,  and 


cial  evangelistic  services  are  in  progress,  led  by 


mu  T,  -n-j  T.  u  ,  •  the  pastor,  was  assisted  in  the  service  by  the  Rev.  - -,--r  .  .  ,  t  mi  u 

BRtwKLYN.-The  new  Bay  Ridge  Presbyterian  Dr.  Hice  if  the  American  Tract  Society  and  the  city  ministers  ^k  part.  The  balance  of 

church  was  formally  organized  teb.  11  by  a  com-  Tohn  Wherrv  lin  of  Pekimr  flhinn  the  indebtedness  was  raised  at  the  morning  service, 

mitteeof  Brooklyn  Presbytery.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Me-  '  hfvvcvt  v  a  vi  a*  the  building  dedicated  free  of  debt.  In  the 

Laren,  who  is  superintending  the  work  of  the  Church  FltM^biLiVAMlA.  afternoon  the  Rev.  Charles  E.  Dunn,  pastor  of  the 

Extension  (Committee,  presided.  Twen^-six  per-  Philadelphia. — The  Rev.  Charles  Brown,  the  First  church,  preached.  Prof.  Stevenson  again  oc- 
sons  were  recognized  as  members,  and  Charles  C.  oldest  of  our  Philadelphia  Presbyterian  ministers,  cupied  the  pulpit  in  the  evening. 

Mackay  and  Eustace  T.  Sowter  were  regularly  or-  passed  to  his  rest  last  Friday.  He  was  in  his  ninety-  Peoria _ The  Rev  W  S  P  Cochrane  has  been 

dain^  M  elders.  The  Rev.  Drs.  Nelson,  Mcl^n,  first  year.  Mr.  Brown  served  a  numter  of  churches  chosen  pastor  of  Grace  Presbyterian  church  and  be- 
and  Gilland  made  addresses  emphasizing  the  duties  in  this  State,  and  was  pastor  of  the  I»gan  Square  ^ork  Feb  9  The  seventeenth  anniversary  of 
of  the  members  and  officers  of  the  church,  and  Church,  in  this  city,  from  1842  to  1855.  His  minis-  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  was  cele- 

prophesying  for  it  a  useful  future.  Mr.  Henry  terial  life  covered  a  period  of  nearly  sixty-four  brated  Feb  9  The  city  pastors  and  Christian 

Mackay,  who  has  done  much  to  initiate  this  pros-  yearS.  He  was  a  good  man,  generous,  faithful  in  workers  made  addre.«8es 

perous  enterprise,  made  some  remarks  at  the  close  all  life’s  relations,  earnest  in  all  duty,  sympathetic  1  j  1 _ a 

to  the  effect  that  they  all  felt  devoutly  grateful  to  and  kindly  in  spirit.  Last  November  Mr.  and  Mrs  Normal.  The  evangelistic  servic^  led  by  A. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


the  indebtedness  was  raised  at  the  morning  service, 
and  the  building  dedicated  free  of  debt.  In  the 
afternoon  the  Rev.  Charles  E.  Dunn,  pastor  of  the 


Philadelphia.— The  Rev.  Charles  Brown,  the  First  church,  preached.  Prof.  Stevenson  again  oc- 
oldest  of  our  Philadelphia  Presbyterian  ministers,  cupied  the  pulpit  in  the  evening, 
nas^tohisrest  last  Friday.  He  wm  in  his  ninety-  Peoria.— The  Rev.  W.  S.  P.  Cochrane  has  been 

McLaren,  I  P^st  ye^.  Mr.  Brown  served  a  numl^r  of  churches  chosen  pastor  of  Grace  Presbyterian  church  and  be- 
the  duties  I  in  this  State,  and  was  pastor  of  J^gftn  Square  tran  work  Feb.  9.  The  seventeenth  anniversary  of 


Normal.— The  evangelistic  services  led  by  Dr.  A. 


vixccii  LUlit  Liicy  mi  lexL  uevuui«iy  Krai/eiui  vo  auu  ii.iuuiy  lu  »uiriu  A'^uvcmin^r  Aur.  uuu  mrs  -  i - i  ”  Ia. — j  j  j 

God,  who  had  led  them  thus  far,  and  then  proposed  Brown  celebrated  tbe  sixtieth  anniversary  of  their  Patterson  are  largely  attended,  and 

4.1 _ I _ i_  _i _ u’  1 _ _ _ J _ _ J  T _ _ 1-j _  nro  Rmall  for  the  evpnini^  meetings.  The  Roller 


suit.  The  Sunda^school  of  forty  members  is  m  ty-fifth  anniversary  of  its  organization  with  very  KANSAS, 

charge  of  David  Porter  superintendent.  Mrs.  interesting  exercises  on  Sunday  and  Monday,  Feb.  Wichita. — On  Sabbath,  Feb.  3d,  nineteen  persons 
Sowter  18  the  organist.  The  Dr.  T.  A.  Nelson  9  and  10.  The  Rev.  Hugh  L.  Hodge,  one  of  the  were  welcomed  to  the  fellowship  of  the  First  Pres- 
was  immM  ^  moderator  of  the  session,  and  the  Princeton  family  of  that  renowned  name,  is  pastor  bvterian  Church.  Since  the  present  pastor,  David 
Kev.  K.  B.  Dawson  of  the  Ainshe-street  Church  of  this  church,  which  is  the  largest  in  Northwestern  Winters,  entered  upon  his  labors  a  little  more  than 
^  ^  L  following  Pennsylvania.  The  sermon  Sunday  morning  was  six  years  and  nine  months  ago,  888  persons  have 

Sabbath,  ^rvices  are  held  for  the  pr^e^  at  3  p.m.  delivered  by  the  first  pastor,  the  Rev.  Charles  C.  united  with  the  church. 

OTery  Sunday  at  the  house  of  Mr  H  G  Plympton.  Kimball,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Jdt.  Holly,  N.  J.  To  his  NORTH  DAKOTA 

P^s  have  ^n  for  a  very  t^teful  chapel  to  labors  with  the  congregation  during  the  first  seven  T>TH»iLvtAArinr> 

be  built  of  buff  bnck  with  stone  trimmings.  The  vparsof  its  cornorate  existence  is  due  much  nf  its  BISMARCK.  —  The  historic  First  Presbyterian 
Church  Extension  Committee  and  the  Presbyterians  Ernest  spiritual  and  evangelistic  character  On  Church  of  Bismarck— the  first  also  in  the  territory 
of  Bay  Ridge  may  well  be  congratulated  on  this  Sunday  evening  the  crowd^  audience  enjoyed,  in  ^ 

promising  outcome  of  their  labors.  fhe  worts  of  Ae  morning  paper,  “  the  su^rb  pul  Dakoto-held  a  chasten stic  his- 

Greene  Avenue  Church. — On  Tuesday  evening,  pit  oratory  of  the  beloved  R«v.  Solon  CJobb.’'  Dr.  an 

Feb.  llth.  a  reception  was  given  to  the  pastor,  the  Cobb  succeeded  Dr.  Kimball  and  served  as  pastor 
Rev.  Daniel  H.  Overton,  and  his  wife  in  Celebration  for  sixteen  years.  Both  these  faithful  ministers 
of  the  first  anniversar’y  of  his  installation.  Mr.  were  received  by  their  old  parishioners  with  warm 


of  the  first  anniversary  of  his  installation.  Mr.  were  received  by  their  old  parishioners  with  warm 
Henry  R.  Moyette,  president  of  the  Board  of  Trus-  affection  and  gratification  at  their  presence.  Under 
tees,  presided,  and  addresses  were  made  by  the  fol-  their  ministrations,  reinforced  by  a  band  of  as  de- 


lowing  neighboring  pastors:  the  Rev.  Robt.  J.  Kent,  voted  Christian  workers  as  ever  aided  a  uuc  m.  „  _ _  i„,7. 

D.D„  of  the  Lewis  Avenue  Congregational  Church;  aburch  had  a  strong  and  steady  growtnTmarking 
the  liev.  Cornelius  Woelfkin  of  the  Greene  Avenue  the  years  as  they  passed  with  rich  bleasing  upon 
Baptist  Church,  and  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Carson  of  the  thousands.  Monday  evening  was  signalized  by  a 

Central  Presbvterian  Church.  Reorrets  were  re-  unioue  commemoration.  T Toon  a  laree  screen  were  niaintainrt  a  higher  average  than  for  years.  The 


I  J  adopted  unanimously.  Westminster  helps  and 
tor  the  reinstated  to  supersede  Coolrs  sup- 


the  Rev.  Geo.  D.  Hulst,  D.D.  After  Dr.  Kent  had  senting  the  tangible  history  of  the  church  from  the  Th'l  wSleiai 

spoken,  Mr.  Moyette  called  the  pastor  to  the  front,  beginning.  There  were  portraits  of  all  the  leaders 

and  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  church  presented  in  the  enterprise,  of  the  three  pastors,  and  many  of  ^ 

him  with  an  envelope  containing  the  substantial  the  active  workers  in  church  and  Sunday-school,  activities 

sum  of  $200.  Fifty-seven  persons  have  united  with  together  with  pictures  of  the  original  stone  chapel,  snow  an  energizea  conamon. 

the  church  during  the  year,  and  the  spirit  of  work  of  its  ruins  after  the  fire  which  destroyed  it,  and  of  .  .  .  _,  .  .  .i. 

and  enthusiasm  is  everywhere  present.  The  out-  the  nresent  commodious  edifice.  The  musical  fea- 

look  for  the  future  is  exceeding^  bright.  As  will  tuies  of  the  evening  consist  of  overtures  by  the  illnd?rdVeatoT  for  cJiths  aDd‘'c£?da  ai  onl? 


be  remembered  by  many,  Mr.  Overton  was  called  I  orchestra  and  some  fine  anthems  by  the  choir.  The 
from  Eknmanuel  Chapel,  New  York,  to  his  present  |  crowning  event  was  the  presentation  of  a  valuable 


standard  reaedv  for  Coughs  and  Colds,  and  needs  only 
a  tiial  to  prove  Its  worth.  The  best  family  Pill.  Jayne’s 
Painless  8agsr- Coated  Sanative. 
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TIm  Oily  HiH-Hom 


W  TUT  FIT  WELL,  LOOK  WELL,  WUR  WELL 

They  are  the  only  half-hoee  that  fit  well,  because  they  are  the  only  half-hoee  that  ore 

■  SO  KNITTED  AS  TO  FIT. 


They  are  the  onljr  half-hoee  that  look  well  and  wear  well,  because  they  are  the  only 
half-hoee  that  fit  well  and  because  they  are  made  In  the 

MOST  ATTRACTIVE  COLOR-EFFECTS 
and  of  the  BEST  YARNS. 

Look  for  th*  tradt-mark  on  th«  to*.  S«H<$/or‘/}*terfptlv«-Prie*-Z4*l. 

SHAW  STOCKING  CO.,  Loweil,  Mass. 


NEW  ENGLAND. 

Quinct,  Mass. — Herr.  R.  H.  Plach,  pastor,  reports 
a  very  prosperous  condition  spiiitnaliy  and  flnanci- 
aily.  Forty-one  were  added  to  the  church  at  the 
iast  communion,  and  though  very  few  special  meet¬ 
ings  have  been  held,  there  is  a  great  dawn  of  interest. 

Boston.  —  First  Church..— Thirty-one  members 
were  received  at  the  last  communion  and  unusually 
large  congr^ations  attend  upon  the  preaching  of 
the  pastor.  Rev.  Scott  F.  Hershey.  Ph.D.  A  de¬ 
lightful  entertainment  was  held  in  the  spacious  lec¬ 
ture  room  last  Thursday  evening,  in  which  the 
Choral  Society  of  East  Boston  assisted  excellent 
home  talent. 

Brockton, ‘Mass. — The  second  annual  meeting  of 
this  live  young  church  was  recently  held,  and  the 
reports  presented  made  a  very  cheering  exhibit. 
Mr.  Charles  'Llvie,-  superintendent  of  the'Sunday- 
school,  presented  his  report,  showing  that  the  school 
had  doubled  in  attendance  during  the  past  year  and 
is  steadily  increasing.  The  treasurer,  Mr.  T.  J. 
McEwan,  reported  the  iioaiicial  condition  of  the 
church  as  very  satisfactory,  and  the  heavy  responsi¬ 
bility  assumed  by  so  young  and  small  a  church  is 
being  met  in  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  that  argues 
well  for  the  future.  Mrs.  Dr.  W.  P.  Chisholm  gave 
the  report  of  the  Woman’s  Auxiliary  and  Missionary 
Society,  and  though  it  has  been  in  existence  only 
two  months,  the  nucleus  of  a  building  fund  has  al¬ 
ready  been  gathered  and  will  be  steadily  increased. 
The  Christian  Endeavor  Society  is  also  in  a  pros- 
Mrons  condition,  as  reported  by  the  secretary,  Mr. 
John  Kee.  The  pastor.  Rev.  L.  V.  Price,  is  not  only 
feeding  the  pmple  with  wholesome  spiritual  doc¬ 
trine  but  bv  wise  pastoral  work  is  ^ving  to  all  these 
organized  forms  of  usefulness  inspiration  and  mate¬ 
rial  assistance. 

Springfield,  Mass.— The  first  anniversary  of  this 
church  came  off  according  to  arrangements,  on  the 
:ld  inst.  At  the  morning  service  the  pastor.  Rev. 
Wm.  Hart  Dexter,  recounted  to  a  full  congregation 
the  blessings  and  achievements  of  the  first  year.  In 
the  evening  the  message  of  greeting,  by  the  pastor- 
at-large,  who  was  unable  to  be  present,  and  which 
has  appeared  in  The  Evangelist,  was  read  by  the 
pastor,  followed  by  reports  from  twelve  of  the  active 
men  of  the  church.  It  was  indeed  a  red-letter  d^, 
and  the  Sprin^eld  papers  gave  full  reports.  On 
the  following  Thursday  evening;  the  occasion  was 
further  celebrated  by  an  entertainment  given  under 
the  auspices  of  the  men  of  the  church.  Rev.  G.  A. 
Wilson,  pastor  of  the  Holyoke  church,  was  present 
and  made  an  address,  and  also  the  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  of  Thompsonville,  Conn. 

Babre,  Vt. — Rev.  E.  Wilmot  Cumings,  who  has 
labored  most  faithfully  in  this  field  for  seven  yearly 
terminated  his  work  Feb.  1.  He  began  the  work  in 
the  granite  city,  this  being  the  chieiF  industry.  A 
good  lot  has  bmn  secured  and  a  splendid  granite 
foundation  for  a  basement  and  church  built.  In 
consequence  of  the  continued  depression  the  pastor 
found  it  impossible  to  rouse  the  people  to  go  for¬ 
ward.  The  pastor-at-large  is  on  the  field  and 
preaching  every  night  to  very  fair  congregations, 
and  if  the  present  spirit  of  the  large  contingent  of 
Scotch  residents  of  the  city  is  any  indication,  there 
will  soon  be  a  change  from  the  halting  indecision  to 
an  advance  all  along  the  line.  At  a  congregational 
meeting,  held  last  evening  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Gospel  services,  a  decisiou  was  reached  to  bear  three 
candidates,  when  it  is  expected  a  pastor  will  be 
called,  and  officers  and  people  responded  to  Mr. 
De wing’s  appeal  in  a  way  that  promi.ses  something 
worthy  of  these  sturdy  workmen  upon  the  hard 
granite  of  Vermont.  C.  S.  D. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

Brooklyn.- The  Tompkins  Avenue  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church,  of  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  R.  R.  Meredith 
is  the  pastor,  has  just  publi.shed  a  Year  Book  con¬ 
taining  117  pages,  with  full  reports  in  detail  from 
the  different  organizations  and  societies  connect^ 
with  both  the  home  church  and  the  branch  enter- 
pri.se,  as  well  as  a  complete  roster  of  the  names  of 
Its  2,236  church  members.  There  were  added  to  the 
church  last  year  on  profession  of  faith  108  and  by 
letter  98.  During  the  year  55  received  letters  to 
other  churches,  8  were  dropped,  and  20  died.  The 
home  Sunday-school  has  lf8  teachers  and  officers 
and  1,348  pupils,  with  an  average  attendance  during 
the  year  of  958.  The  branch  Sunday-school  had  Iw 
officers  and  teachers,  with  an  enrollment  of  1,712 
and  an  average  attendance  through  the  entire  year 
of  1,231  scholars,  with  850  in  the  sewing  school. 
The  total  in  both  schools  was  3,384.  There  was  con¬ 
tributed  for  the  benevolent  work  of  the  Church 
during  18M  the  sum  of  $28,674.17,  of  which  $13,183.04 
was  from  collections  from  envelopes,  from  church 
organizations  ^,071.51,  loose  collections  $3,011.10, 
and  $9,403.52  from  sp^ial  collections.  The  total 
rent  of  pews  in  1896  amounted  to  the  sum  of  $sk),- 
192.65.  The  church  has  its  entire  territory  divided 
into  20  parish  districts,  each  in  charge  of  a  deacon 
and  deaconess.  It  has  its  free  kinderaarteu^  em¬ 
ployment  committee.  Penny  Provident  Fund, 
young  men’s  league.  Men’s  Association,  and  all  the 
kindred  organizations  and  societies  which  enable 
the  Church  to  stand  in  the  forefront  of  every  move¬ 
ment  in  the  work  of  evangelizing  the  world  both  in 
the  home  and  foreign  fidd.  As  it  is  the  largest 
Congregational  church  in  the  United  States  in 
point  of  membership,  so  it  may  be  said  there  is  none 
more  thoroughly  at  work  in  every  line  of  Christian 
actl^ty. 

PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL. 

A  Quiet  Corner  of  “Old  New  York.’’— Of  that 
busy  section  of  New  York  which  is  traversed  by  the 
Ninth  Avenue  Elevated  Railway,  possibly  no  one 
point  challenges  the  attention  of  the  passer-by 
more  often  than  the  closely  cut  green  lawn  sur¬ 


rounded  ivy -covered  buildings  at  'Twentieth 
street.  “What  buildings  are  those?”  is  a  question 
often  asked,  and  seldom  correctly  answered.  And 
yet  for  over  sixty  years  these  buildings  have  kept 
their  “local  habitation,”  while  most  of  their  cotem¬ 
poraries  have  been  razed  to  the  ground.  Very 
bright  and  attractive  it  looks  on  a  sunny  day,  as 
the  train  dashes  by  the  endless  succession  of  gro¬ 
cery  and  butcher  stalls,  comer  saloons  and  loan 
offices  with  golden  balls,  or  plain  red  and  yellow 
brick  apartment  houses  without  number.  On  a 
recent  genial  afternoon  we  got  off  at  Twenty-third 
street  and  entered  the  arched  door  on  the  avenue, 
to  find  ourselves  in  a  beautiful  “Close”  surrounded 
by  buildings  whose  arched  doors  and  windows  are 
brilliant  with  the  ivy  already  turned  from  its 
glossy  green  hue  to  a  rich  crimson.  The  deanery, 
students’  rooms,  library  tower,  professors’  houses 
and  chapel  are  alike  draped  with  this  brilliant  fes¬ 
tooning.  For  we  have  entered  the  grounds  of  the 
Generm  Theological  Seminary.  Entering  the  read¬ 
ing-room,  we  found  a  long  table  covered  with  some 
of  the  best  periodicals  of  the  day,  also  a  fine  and 
rapidly  increasing  library  of  the  best  English  and 
American  authors— the  generous  gift  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  Morrill  to  the  Seminary.  This  is  entirely 
apart  from  the  large  theological  library  upstairs, 
with  its  works  of  art  and  rare  books.  Another 
room,  near  by,  contains  an  almost  unequaled  col¬ 
lection  of  Bibles,  being  the  gift  of  the  ever  generous 
Dean  and  Mr.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  and  which 
offers  a  feast  of  good  things  to  the  lovers  of  rare 
tomes  in  antique  lettering,  illumination  and  rare 
binding.  A  rare  gentlewoman  of  a  type  now  fast 
disappearing  first  showed  me  these  treasures.  As 
with  reverent  touch  she  opened  the  ancient  editions 
of  these  holy  books,  she  seemed  a  fitting  guardian 
of  these  priceless  treasures  in  their  caskets  of  vel¬ 
lum.  To-day  we  miss  the  lovely  face  and  gentle 
voice  that  gave  us  such  courteous  welcome,  for  she 
has  been  called  higher.*  Her  faithful,  conscien¬ 
tious  work  remains,  and  this  will  endure  as  long  as 
the  Seminary  library  stands.  Especially  her  brau- 
tiful  work  In  cataloguing  the  large  collection  of 
books,  rearing  by  her  own  delicate  handiwork  a 
quiet  monument  to  her  quiet  life.  As  we  stand 
mute  in  the  silent  room,  we  seem  to  hear  a  voice 
saying  “Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant.  Thou 
hast  been  faithful  over  a  few  things,  I  will  make 
thee  ruler  over  many  things;  enter  thou  into  the 
joy  of  thy  Lord.”  Many  lovers  of  art  in  New  York 
are  wholly  ignorant  of  the  fine  music  often  rendered 
by  the  students  in  the  Memorial  Chapel  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,  so  perfect  in  all  its  details.  Very  inspir¬ 
ing  in  their  beartiness  are  the  psalter,  chants  and 
hymn  as  rung  out  by  over  a  hundred  voices.  The 
old  Gregorian  chants  are  here  given  oftentimes 
with  great  beauty  and  precision.  As  we  came  away 
in  the  soft  twilight  from  this  quiet  comer  of  “Old 
New  York,”  we  felt  it  had  been  “good  to  be  there.” 

M. 

*  Mrs.  Cornwall  entered  into  rest  June  18, 1895. 


DEATH  OF  THE  REV.  IVM.  P.  JACKNON. 

The  Rev.  Wm.  P.  Jackson  of  Pontiac,  Mich.,  one 
of  the  oldest,  if  not  the  very  oldest,  ministers  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  died  at  his  home  in  Pontiac 
on  Tuesday,  Feb.  11,  1896,  aged  92  years  8  months 
and  28  days.  Mr.  Jackson  was  born  in  Aurora, 
N.  Y.,  May  13,  1803.  He  studied  at  the  West  Bloom¬ 
field  Academy  and  Hamilton  College.  He  then 
studied  theology  with  Dr.  Eddy  of  Ithaca  and  Dr. 
Lansing  of  Utica.  He  was  licensed  by  Oneida  Pres¬ 
bytery  in  October,  1829,  and  went  at  first  to  Bristol, 
N.  Y.  While  there  he  was  married  to  Miss  Julia 
A.  Beers  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  on  March  31,  1830.  They 
remained  at  Bristol  four  and  one-half  years.  The 
church,  which  had  only  45  members  at  first,  received 
175  more  during  this  pastorate.  Mrs.  Jackson’s 
failing  health  at  this  place  caused  the  family  to 
move  to  Clarence,  Erie  County.  This  was  a  mission 
station  at  the  time,  but  during  the  stay  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jackson  among  them,  six  years,  they  built  a 
church  and  paid  for  it  and  became  self-supporting, 
and  it  has  remained  so.  'They  lived  and  labored 
for  a  short  time  in  several  mission  stations  in  West¬ 
ern  New  York,  staying  at  Bergen,  Genesee  County, 
N.  Y.,  for  four  years.  From  this  place  Mr.  Jackson 
received  a  call  to  Pontiac,  Mich.,  to  which  place  the 


family  came  in  November,  1849.  In  1851  they  re¬ 
moved  to  Milford,  Oakland  County,  Mich.,  remain¬ 
ing  with  the  Presbyterian  church  there  for  five 
years.  'They  then  went  back  to  Portageville,  N.  Y., 
where  they  stayed  ten  years.  They  afterward  lived 
at  Belfast  and  Friendship  for  several  years.  Mr. 
Jackson  also  spent  one  year  with  a  new  church  at 
Worthington,  Minn.  'The  family  removed  again 
from  New  York  to  Michigan,  coming  to  Pontiac  in 
May,  1875,  where  they  have  lived  ever  since.  Mrs. 
Jackson  died  a  few  years  ago.  They  had  seven 
children,  two  daughters  and  five  sons.  Two  died  in 
infancy  and  one  at  eight  years  old.  One  son,  Wm. 
B.  Jackson,  is  a  lawyer  and  lives  in  Detroit,  and 
one.  Dr.  J.  D.  Jackson,  lives  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  and 
their  only  daughter,  Mrs.  Wm.  E.  Williams,  lives 
in  Pontiac.  For  a  man  of  his  years  Mr.  Jackson 
was  remarkably  vigorous,  and  he  kept  his  interest 
in  Christian  work  to  the  very  end.  A  good  man 
has  gone  to  his  reward.  W.  S.  J. 

HENRY  CHANNING  BEALS. 

The  Evangelist  has  already  chronicled  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Ann  Beals  Field,  who  entered  into  rest  Jan. 
5th,  1896.  Before  the  month  was  ended  her  oldest 
brother,  Henry  Channing  Beals,  of  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  fell  asleep  Jan.  80th.  He  was  the  oldest  son 
of  Thomas  and  Abigail  Field  Beals,  and  was  bom 
in  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  9, 1816.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Canandaigua  Academy,  and  at  an  early 
age  began  a  mercantile  life  in  New  York  city.  In 
1850  he  removed  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  has 
since  lived.  After  a  few  years  of  mercantile  life  in 
that  city,  he  turned  to  newspaper  work,  and  became 
the  commercial  editor  of  the  Commercial  Herald 
and  Market  Review.  He  was  an  acknowledged  au¬ 
thority  on  all  commercial  affairs  of  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  columns  of  dry  figures  and  statistics 
were  a  pastime. 

Mr.  Beals  was  twice  married,  and  leaves  three 
sons  and  three  daughters,  all  living  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  He  was  a  kind-hearted  man,  and  attached 
to  his  own  kindred.  He  was  a  devoted  Christian, 
and  engaged  heartily  in  church  life  and. mission 
work.  He  departed  this  life  triumphantly,  with 
a  glorious  hope  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  and 
the  life  everlasting  through  Jesus  Christ. 

S.  W.  P. 

MRS.  ALBERT  HOWE  OF  HAMPTON  INSTI¬ 
TUTE,  VA. 

The  recent  death  of  Mrs.  Albert  Howe,  of  the 
Hampton  Institute,  will  be  felt  with  deep  regret 
not  only  by  the  Hampton  workers  whose  faithful 
associate  she  has  been  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  or  by  the  family  circles  in  her  old  home 
among  the  Berkshire  Hills,  but  also  by  the  many 
visitors  to  Hampton  who  at  Commencements  and 
other  seasons  have  shared  the  sunshiny  hospitality 
and  good  cheer  of  the  “Farm  House  ” 

'The  hand  of  God  in  the  founding  of  Hampton 
was  evidenced  not  alone  in  the  raising  up  of  that 
rare  “man  of  vision  and  action,”  General  Samuel 


DID  YOU  EVER  MAKE  MONEY  EASY  ? 

Mr.  Editor;— I  have  read  how  Mr.  C.  E.  B.  made  so 
much  money  in  the  Dish  Washer  business,  and  think  I 
have  beat  nim.  I  am  very  young  yet  and  have  bad  little 
experience  in  selling  goods,  but  have  made  over  eight 
hundred  dollars  in  ten  weeks  selling  Dish  Washers.  It  is 
simply  wonderful  how  easy  it  is  to  sell  them.  All  yon 
have  to  do  is  to  show  the  ladies  how  they  work  and  they 
cannot  heip  but  buy  one.  For  the  benefit  of  others  I  will 
state  that  I  got  my  start  from  the  Mound  City  Dish 
Washer  Co.,  St.  Louts,  Mo.  Write  them  and  they  will 
send  yon  full  particulars. 

1  think  I  can  clear  over  $8,000  the  coming  year,  and  I 
am  not  going  to  let  the  opwitunity  pass.  Try  it  and 
publish  your  success  for  the  Mnefit  of  others.  J.  F.  C. 


THE  EVANGELIST, 


February  20,  1896. 


Chapman  ArmstrouE,  for  its  founder,  but  in  the 
judgment  and  ability  given  him  to  join  to  himself 
as  first  trustees  and  officers  of  the  school  men  and 
women  worthy  to  aid  in  the  foundation  of  so  great 
a  work  for  Grod  and  country,  and  second  his  labor 
to  start  it  on  enduring  principles:  such  women  as 
Rebecca  Bacon  and  Jane  Stuart  Woolsey;  such 
men  as  Gen.  J.  F.  B.  Marshall,  Dr.  Strieby,  Dr. 
Whipple,  Roliert  C.  Ogden,  General  Garfield. 

There  seemed  to  be  the  right  man  and  the  right 
woman  ready  for  every  place.  So  when  a  practical 
farmer  and  a  practical  builder  and  a  general  super¬ 
intendent  of  boys’  industries  were  needed  all  at  once 
and  all  in  one  before  the  school’s  numbers  or  finan¬ 
ces  justified  much  division  of  labor,  there,  right  at 
hand  in  the  General’s  own  Freedman’s  Bureau  of¬ 
fice,  was  Albert  Howe,  a  man  with  Yankee  versatil¬ 
ity  of  “faculty,”  and  with  heart  as  sturdy  as  the 
New  England  granite  out-cropping  in  the  fields 
where  he  had  twice  “left  his  plough”  to  march  to 
the  front  with  the  gallant  Eighth  and  Forty- ninth 
Massachusetts.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  had  mar¬ 
ried  Lydia  French  Dresser,  of  a  family  long  resident 
and  i-espected  in  Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  where  on 
the  old  homestead  her  father  still  lives  in  honored 
age. 

When  General  Armstrong  came  to  Hampton  first, 
in  1866,  to  take  charge  of  “refugees,  freedmen,  and 
abandoned  lauds”  in  ten  counties  of  Virginia,  for 
the  Freedman’s  Bureau,  he  boarded  for  a  time  in 
the  home  that  Mr.  Howe  and  his  pretty  young  bride 
had  just  set  up  in  the  town  of  Hampton.  From  the 
time,  two  years  after,  when,  on  his  invitation,  they 
entered  the  school’s  staff  and  established  themselves 
in  a  transept  of  the  little  “Bethesda  Chapel”  that 
had  been  originally  built  for  the  soldiers  of  the 
Union  camp,  the  Howes’  home  was  always  to  the 
General  a  favorite  resort-  for  the  refreshment  of 
loyal,  genial  friendship  and  fellowship.  To  teachers 
and  students,  neighbors  and  friends,  near  and  far, 
to  the  merry  and  the  sad,  and  most  of  all,  perhaps, 
to  the  poor  and  needy,  it  was  a  spot  to  which  they 
were  drawn  by  the  magnet  of  kindliness. 

How  fair  a  half  of  the  home  sunshine  shone  from 
the  always  cheery  face  and  self-forgetful  heart  of 
the  wife  and  mother,  they  all  can  testify;  as  Gen¬ 
eral  Armstrong  eloquently  did  on  the  married 
lovers’  happy  silver-wedding  day,  whose  brightness 
was  undimmed  by  foreknowledge  of  the  clouds 
that  in  one  more  year  would  break  upon  Hampton 
and  begin  to  gather  also  around  that  home.  The 
five  long  years  that  followed  for  Mrs.  Howe  of  pain¬ 
ful  disease  most  eloquently  proved  how  far  below 
the  surface  of  physical  conditions  lay  the  source  of 
the  sunshine  that  radiated  from  her.  And  then 
death  came  at  last  as  euthenasia,  and  before  the 
husband  whose  love  had  blessed  her  life  and  the 
children  whose  successes  had  crowned  it,  “what  was 
hers”  lay  smiling  still  like  a  happy  child  dreaming 
among  the  fiowers.  And  when  friends  and  fellow- 
workers  gathered  to  give  to  earth  the  little  earth 
can  claim,  a  cry  that  broke  from  an  old  grey-headed 
“brother  in  black”  seemed  hardly  an  interruption 
to  the  spirit  of  the  solemn  service — “Shining  on, 
sister,  shining  on  to  de  perfec’  day!” 

Is  there  not  in  such  a  life  and  death  some  message 
for  the  “new  woman”  from  the  true  woman  of  a 
type  old-fashioned  but,  let  us  hope,  never  to  cease 
in  our  land  to  illustrate  the  beauty  of  the  “charities 
that  soothe  and  heal  and  bless”— “whose  children 
rise  up  and  call  her  blessed;  her  husband  also,  and 
he  praiseth  her”: 

“  She  doeth  little  kindnesses 
Which  most  leave  nndone  or  despise. 

For  naosbt  that  sets  one  heart  at  ease 
Or  givetb  happiness  or  peace 
Is  low-esteemhd  in  her  eyes.” 

H.  W.  L. 


THE  KITTRELL  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR 
COLORED  VOCTH. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  February  14. 

The  undersigned  desire  to  make  an  appeal  to  those 
persons  interested  in  the  education  of  the  colored 
race  in  the  South  in  behalf  of  the  Kittrell  Indus¬ 
trial  School  at  Kittrell,  North  Carolina,  which  has 
recently  sustained  a  heavy  loss.  On  the  night  of 


For  Nervous  Headache 

Use  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  F.  A.  Roberts,  Waterville,  Me.,  says:  “Have 
found  it  of  great  benefit  in  nervous  diseases— ner¬ 
vous  headache,  nervous  d^i^peia,  neuralgia,  and 
think  it  is  mving  great  satismction  when  it  is  thor¬ 
oughly  tried.” 


Feb.  7th  the  largest  building,  which  was  occupied 
by  the  girls,  was  burned  to  the  ground,  and  fifty 
girls  rendered  homeless  on  a  cold  winter’s  night. 

The  undersigned  visited  the  institution  in  Octo¬ 
ber  last,  and  were  deeply  impressed  by  its  good 
management  and  excellent  results  obtained  on  a 
most  economical  basis.  The  principal,  Mr.  Haw¬ 
kins,  was  educated  at  Hampton,  his  teachers  are 
nearly  all  graduates  of  that  institution,  and  the 
School  is  conducted  on  the  Hampton  lines  combin¬ 
ing  academic  with  industrial  education. 

At  the  time  of  the  fire  there  were  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  scholars  male  and  female,  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  Virginia,  ai  d  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
teachers  and  the  boys  are  now  ready  to  go  to  work 
and  make  brick  and  put  up  the  new  buijdiug  if 
they  can  obtain  a  few  thousand  tlollars  for  lumber 
and  other  neces.sary  material.  The  undersigned 
will  be  happy  to  receive  and  acknowle<lge  contribu¬ 
tions  for  that  purpose,  and  can  assure  amtributors 
that  it  will  be  money  well  spent. 

Elizabeth  C.  Hobson, 

18^  “N”  street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Charlotte  Everett  Hopkins 
1826  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  RISING  PUIILIC  SESTIMEST. 

At  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  “The 
Christian  League  of  Philadelphia,”  held  at 
Chambers  Church  Feb.  11,  1896,  the  following 
resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted,  and 
we  give  them  gladly,  as  indicative  of  a  rising 
public  sentiment,  for  the  need  of  which  our 
cities,  large  and  small,  have  greatly  suffered : 

Resolved,  That  the  Christian  I.ieague  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  hereby  condemns  all  theatrical  performances 
of  an  unclean  nature  and  with  tlemoralizing  tenden¬ 
cies. 


We  denounce  in  the  strongest  terms  all  sugges¬ 
tive  and  indecent  exposures  of  the  human  form 
upon  the  stage,  and  all  obscene  and  profane  lan¬ 
guage  in  recitations,  dialogue  or  song. 

We  likewise  condemn  the  fiashy  posters  and  play¬ 
bills  which  are  unlawfully  displayed  in  public 
places,  offending  common  decency  by  representing 
the  forms  of  women  and  men  in  nude  or  semi-nude 
conditions. 

We  exhort  all  who  profess  and  call  themselves 
Christians,  and  all  who  favor  the  growth  of  good 
morals,  to  discourage  by  precept  and  practice  such 
performances,  rt  presentations  and  displays. 

We  especially  recommend  and  urge  such  legisla¬ 
tive  enactments  and  municipal  ordinances  as  shall 
make  it  unlawful  for  minor  children  to  attend  and 
witness  any  debasing  theatrical  or  variety  perform¬ 
ances,  unle.ss  accompanied  by  parents  or  guardians. 

We  further  recommend  and  demand  that  our 
civil  authorities  shall  revoke  the  license  of  any 
place  of  amusement  which  causes  or  allows  per¬ 
formances  of  an  unlawful  character  upon  the  stage. 

Resolved,  That  we  will  cooperate  with  the  auttior- 
ities,  the  press,  the  pulpit,  with  societies  and  indi¬ 
viduals,  in  well  directed  and  persistent  efforts  t»> 
carry  out  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  law  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  social  purity,  public  .safety,  and  in  pre¬ 
serving  and  defending  the  innocency  of  childhood. 

Resolved,  That  we  especially  urge  the  public  press 
of  Philadelphia  to  use  its  powerful  influence  to  dis¬ 
courage  and  discountenance  all  theatrical  perform¬ 
ances  of  an  unlawful,  indecent  or  questionable 
character,  and  that  we  hereby  respectfully  request 
our  newspapers  to  kindly  publish  in  full  the  fore¬ 
going  resolutions. 


George  D.  Baker,  Pre.sident. 

George  Griffiths,  Chairman  Ex.  Com. 
C.  H.  Bond,  General  Secretary. 


AbsoiutcJij  Purc-Dclieious-Nutritious- 


The  Breakfast  Cocoa 

/V\ADE.  BV 

Walter  Baker  &Co.^.Ei!i!? 


DORCHESTER.  MASS. 

COSTS  LESS  THAN  ONE  CENT  A  CUPS 
NO  CHEMICALS. 

ALWAYS  ASK  YOUR  GROCER  FOR 

Waiter  Baker  &Co’s.  Breakfast  Cocoa 
MADE  at  Dorchester, Mass.it  bears 
THEIR  TRADE  MARK  U  BELLE  CHOCOLATIIrE 
ON  EVERY  CAN. 

•AVOID  IMITATIONS* 


^  DAN  C  Eft  'WiU  reoeive  Prompt  Attention 
^  and  Special  Prices.  Write  to¬ 


day  for  Catalogue. 


SCHOOLS, 

CHURCHES  or 

Pianos!  OiieANs!  FREE! 

TEST  TRIAL  FOR  30  DATS  IN  YOUR  OWN  HOME.  NO  MONET  REQITBED 

- ^PIANOS-ORGANS  FROM  $25.00  UP 

plew  CASH  or  EASY  PAYMENTS. 

IHEW  SOUVEBIIlt  CATAl^OGUE 


■•Te  to  ao  l.to  ojib  Tor  it  tOHlov  Remember 

the  old  established  house  or  CORNISH  &  CO.,  the 
Arm  In  the  woi  ;  selling  exelnslvely  from  Factory 
to  Family  direct.  A  einvie  instrument  at  wholesale  price. 
We  save  you  from  tt5.00  to  •tU.OO.  Write  at  once  to 
COBNISH  dfc  C O..Eatab. 90 years,  WaaUncton,  N.L 


A  Graceful  Act 


of  hospitality  is  to  ofier  calleis  a  cup  of  Bouillon  made  from 


gctractoi  BEEF. 

It  only  takes  a  minute  to  prepare.  Armour’s  Extract  takes  the  place  of  home* 
made  “Soup  stock,”  costs  less,  goes  farther  and  tastes  better. 

Armour  &  Company,  Chicago. 


February  20,  1896. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


■ 


Stte  WITHOUT  MEDICINE 

and  oftentimes  wbea 

ALL  ELSE  HAS  FAILED. 

Its  application  enables  tbe  system  to  takeon  OXYGEN 
freely  from  the  atmcspbere.  This  addition  of  Na¬ 
ture’s  Own  Tonic  increases  vitality,  purifies  tbe 
blood,  tones  up  the  netvcs  aud  exterminates  dis¬ 
ease  by  removieg  its  producing  cause. 

loO  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.,  April  b,  Isttt. 

••  •  *  •  My  confidence  in  the  merits  of  the  Electro- 
poise— simple.  convenient,  economical  and  effective  as  It 
U— has  constantly  grown  with  my  tncreasing  observation 
and  experience.”  W.  H.  DrPUY.  A  M.,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

tEditor  People’s  Cyclopmdia.) 


Write  for  112  pp.  illustrated  booklet  FREE. 

ELECTROLIBRATION  CO. 

1122  Broadway,  New  York. 


-C.c.cTcrcrclclclcrcrclclclclclclclcrcrcIcIclc. 


IODIDE  OF 
IBOH 


l^iANCAK 

PILLS. 


ALgO  n  BTBUF. 


SpeclallT  recommended  by  the  medical  celeb- 
rltlee  of  tbe  World  for  Hcrofnla,  (Tumors,  King’s 
EtU),  and  the  early  stages  of  Cionsnmotion,  Consti¬ 
tutional  Weakness,  Poomese  of  tbe  Blood,  and  for 
stimnlatlng  and  regulating  Its  rorlodio  course. 

None  penutne  unless  signed  ”  BLANCARD.” 

E.  Foitobra  a  Co.,  M.  T.,  and  all  Druggists. 


PAINLESS 
EXTRACTION 
OF  TEETH. 


Dr  Hasbrouck 

makes  a  specialty  of  the  use 
of  Gas  for  the  painless  extrac¬ 
tion  of  teeth.  Has  given  to 
over  70,000  people  without  ac¬ 
cident. 

HARVARD  BUILDING, 

729  SIXTH  AVENUE, 
Cor.  42d  St.  New  York  City 

All  Skin  Disorders 

from  simple  Pimples  to  obstinate  Eczema  and  Tet¬ 
ter  can  be  quickly  and  permanently  cured  by  the 
simple  application  of 

HEISIELL’S  OINTMENT. 

It  makes  the  skin  soft,  smooth  and  healthy,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  clear  and  brilliant  complexion. 

SOc.  per  box  at  Druggists  or  by  mail. 
JOHNSTON,  HOLLOWAY  dc  CO., 

931  CoBuaerce  8t.,  PhUadelphia. 


PBE8EBVB  YOUS  EVANGELISTS. 

Now  that  Tub  ByAVOBLiST  is  published  in  a  shape  oon- 
▼enlent  for  binding,  many  of  its  readers  will  wlsn  a 
binder  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  file  in  the  best  order 
We  can  supply  snob  abindv  for  25  cents  eachjpo  stage 
gpgaldf  ABdrees  Thb  Btakobubt.  P.  O.  Box  2M;  New 
Tcn  ottr 


I  Th9  ETAvanjsr.  P.  O.  Box 


^  CONSUMPTION  ^ 


A  liITTLiE  WHILE. 

Only  a  little  while  of  brave  endeavor,  < 

Only  a  little  while  of  care  and  strife. 

And  then— the  perfect  peace  of  Gkid  forever. 

And  the  pure  glories  of  the  fadeless  life. 

Only  a  little  while  of  patient  yearning 
For  vanished  smiles  and  voices  hushed  of  yore. 
And  then— our  loved  ones  with  the  Lord  returning. 
And  hands  now  severed  clasped  to  part  no  more. 

O  blissful  day  I  O  glorious  consummatioa  i 
Lo,  o’er  tbe  bills  the  dawn  is  breaking  fast  i 
Come.  Light  of  life,  display  Thy  full  salvation. 

And  speed  the  lonely  pilgrim  home  at  last. 

S.  C.  Lowrey,  in  Sunday  Mngazine. 


SHALL  THE  SLOW  TORTURE  OF  CRIMI¬ 
NALS  BE  LEGALIZED  ? 

UnlesB  a  pending  amendment  to  the  new 
Constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York  be 
udpoted,  we  shall,  with  the  coming  in  of 
another  year,  have  in  force  a  law  which 
might  with  truth  be  described  in  tbe  words  of 
the  above  title— a  law  for  the  slow  torture  of 
criminals. 

The  new  Constitution  contains  a  clause,  not 
operative,  however,  till  1897,  absolutely  pro¬ 
hibiting  prison  oonviots  from  performing  any 
labor  except  such  as  may  be  done  for  the 
State  itself.  It  prohibits  tbe  selling  or  giving 
away  of  tbe  “product”  of  any  labor  performed 
in  prisons  or  reformatories.  This,  of  course, 
prevents  any  such  employment  of  prisoners  as 
would  to  any  extent  make  the  prisons  self- 
sustaining.  To  keep  the  men  in  idleness 
would  be  to  devolve  tbe  whole  burden  of 
maintaining  them  upon  the  taxpayers  of  the 
State,  BO  that,  even  from  an  economic  point 
of  view,  such  a  law  would  be  a  costly  blun¬ 
der.  It  was  tried  once,  and  that  only  a  few 
years  ago;  and  the  resulting  expense  was  so 
enormous  that  the  law  was  repealed.  Now 
we  are  threatened  with  it  again.  Tbe  insen¬ 
sate  clamors  of  crazy  labor  reformers  were 
sufficient  to  procure  the  insertion  into  our 
new  Constitution  of  the  mischievous  clause 
above  mentioned. 

An  amendment  was  provided  last  winter  by 
the  Legislature  which,  to  become  operative, 
and  so  to  do  away  with  the  objectionable 
clause  in  tbe  Constitution,  must  be  passed 
again  at  the  present  session,  and  then  be 
adopted  by  the  people  next  fall.  That  this 
may  take  place  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  by  all 
friends  of  humanity  and  all  who  wish  for 
prison  reform. 

The  amendment  in  Question,  while  forbid¬ 
ding  tbe  prisoner’s  labor  or  time  to  be  farmed 
out  or  contracted  to  any  person,  firm,  organi¬ 
zation,  or  corporation,  provides  for  his  em¬ 
ployment,  as  far  as  practicable,  upon  public 
work,  or  in  the  manufacture  of  supplies  re¬ 
quired  for  the  use  of  public  institutions  owned 
or  managed  and  controlled  by  tbe  State,  or 
any  political  division  thereof. 

Now  to  say  nothing  of  the  wise  economic 
provision  of  this  amendment,  the  humanity  of 
it  alone  ought  sufficiently  to  recommend  it. 
Consider  what  it  means  to  shut  men  up,  espe¬ 
cially  such  men  as  fill  our  prisons,  in  enforced 
idleness.  It  is  to  administer  a  form  of  pun¬ 
ishment  which  very  soon  becomes  a  torture 
almost  unendurable.  Tbe  wretched  victims, 
compelled  to  stagnate  body  and  mind,  make 
the  most  piteous  appeals  for  something  to  do, 
anything,  even  tread  mill  work  being  hailed 
as  a  relief.  Even  if  the  men  were  intellectu¬ 
ally  inclined,  if  they  were  like  Silvio  Pellico, 
their  lot  would  be  excessively  severe,  but  still 
they  might  manage,  with  the  aid  of  a  few 
pencils,  or  a  bit  of  chalk,  to  follow  up  some 
course  of  thought  or  study  which  would  at 
least  keep  them  rational.  But  being  what, 
for  the  most  part  they  are,  and  turned  in 
upon  their  own  meager  mental  resources  and 
depraved  imaginations,  they  are  soon  upon 


the  verge  of  frenzy  and  madness.  Rapidly 
deteriorating  physically  and  morally,  they  be¬ 
come  rebellious  and  mutinous,  and  if  they  live 
to  be  discharged,  go  out  again  into  the  world 
ten  times  more  tbe  children  of  the  devil  than 
they  went  in. 

Tbe  writer  of  these  lines  will  never  forget 
the  impression  he  received  from  a  visit  one 
summer  to  Auburn  prison  when  tbe  Yates 
law  was  in  force — a  law  of  compulsory  idle¬ 
ness  already  referred  to  in  this  article.  There, 
in  order  to  keep  the  men  from  insanity  and 
from  absolutely  “rotting  in  gaol,”  since  no 
work  could  be  furnished,  they  were  ordered, 
a  few  at  a  time,  and  for  short  periods  every 
day,  to  push  great  iron  rollers  backwards  and 
forwards  on  the  gravel  walks!  And  the  look  of 
misery  on  tbe  faces  of  these  men,  the  langor, 
tbe  disgust,  the  hopelessness,  the  bate,  were 
fearful  to  contemplate.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
why  such  an  infliction  is  not  a  violation  of 
that  clause  in  tbe  national  Constitution  which 
forbids  “cruel  and  unusual  punishments.” 
Are  we,  forsooth,  at  the  bidding  of  a  few 
crazy  and  malignant  socialists,  with  their 
Knights  of  Labor  and  bosses  and  walking 
delegates,  to  carry  into  effect  upon  our  con¬ 
victs  a  mode  of  punishment  that  would  be 
disgraceful  in  Morocco  or  Turkey,  but  in 
Christendom  is  abominable?  Who  gave  us 
the  right  to  inflict  this  kind  of  torture?  As 
it  is,  we  pay  little  enough  attention  to  that 
most  important  branch  of  penology,  the  refor¬ 
mation  of  convicts.  If  we  return  to  what 
would  be  substantially  the  bid  Yates  rule,  we 
shall  lose  sight  of  reformation  altogether,  and 
instead  of  it  shall  be  putting  in  force  a  rale 
to  kill  all  our  prisoners,  or  to  demonize  them. 

Clericus. 


HADANL  I||IP0RTER| 


She  has  done  more  than  any  other 
one  woman  in  America  to  relieve 
people  of  their  bothersome  coughs  and 


colds»and 
has  often 


Do  you 


doubtless, 
saved  life. 


She  has  rccORniZC  “to 

millions  hcF?  homes 


the  past 


60  yearsi 


that  is,  her  portrait  has,  for  its  on  every 
bottle  of  Balsam  sol^  *^Maxfame 
Porter's? It's  a  household  word  1 

a  safe  and  pleasant  preparation.  It  is 
sold  by  all  druKKista  with  tlielr  approval 
as  pharmavisis,  and  costs  but  25  and  SO 
cents  per  bottle  (two  sizes). 

Proprietors;  Hall  &  Ruckbl,  Wholesala 
Druggists,  New  York. 
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A  Date  to  Observe 

Pasted  on  your  paper  or  tne  wrapper  is  an  address- 
label,  like  this : 

John  Knox, 

Dec.  31,  ’93. 

The  figures  after  the  name  on  the  label  show  the  date 
to  which  your  subscription  is  paid.  Kindly  examine  this 
label  on  your  paper  and  see  if  anything  is  due  The 
Evangelist.  If  so,  please  remit  the  amount  to 

THE  EVANGEUAT, 

■S6  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Notice  that  by  sending  an  additional  $2.25  to  amount 
of  subscription  due  you  can  obtain,  postpaid,  a  copy  of 
Rand,  McNally  A  Co.’s  Library  Atlas,  the  original  sub 
ecriptir*'  orice  of  which  was  $7.50. 
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It 

“  Indispensable.” 
$2.00. 
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Room  1233. 


A  NEW  HEALTHFUL  FOOD  PRODUCT. 

For  more  than  thirty-five  centuries  wheat 
has  played  a  most  important  part  in  the  food 
products  of  the  human  race.  Under  the  old 
dispensation,  the  patriarchs  made  votive  offer¬ 
ings  of  the  first  froits  of  the  wheat  harvest ; 
Gideon  threshed  wheat  in  the  land  of  the  Mid- 
ianites,  and  Boas  directed  his  young  men  to 
let  handsful  of  the  unthreshed  grain  lie  among 
the  sheaves  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  gleaner 
Roth,  the  beautiful  Moabitess.  Wheat  ap-- 
pears  to  have  been  'an ^important "product  'in 
the  time  of  Christ,  and  was  often  referred  to 
by  Him,  in  the  three  years  of  His  ministry. 
The  writings  of  the  earliest  Eastern  histori¬ 
ans  indicate  in  that  the  first  discovery  of  this 
cereal  was  made  in  Mesopatamia,  and  from 
thence  it  spread  into  Egypt,  China,  and 
throughout  the  Eastern  world.  In  some  form 
wheat  has  constituted  a  very  important  part 
of  the  food  of  humanity  in  all  ages,  however 
crude  may  have  been  the  processes  of  its 
preparation  for  food. 

From  earliest  antiquity  among  prehis¬ 
toric  races,  even  in  the  stone  period,  there  is 
abundant  evidence  that  wheat  kernels  were 
broken,  crushed,  ground,  or  rolled  between 
two  stones,  and  the  dough  was  then. baked 
into  domestic  bread.  When  the  three  angels 
stood  at  the  opening  of  Abraham’s  tent,  Sarah 
took  three  measures,  and  after  kneading  it, 
baked  it  into  cakes  on  the  hearth.  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  conclusive  that  in  all  the  early  cen¬ 
turies,  the  entire  wheat  kernel  was  used  in 
making  bread  and  in  the  preparation  of  other 
food  products.  Every  perfect  grain  of  wheat 
is  a  marvel  of  perfection  in  its  construction. 
The  outer  husk  has  several  layers  of  ligneous 
tissue,  very  hard  in  texture,  which  covers  the 
farinaceous  portion,  and  which,  when  ground 
in  our  modern  mills,  is  reduced  to  what  is 
known  as  bran.  The  inner  portion  of  the  en¬ 
velope  contains  an  active  principle  known  as 
cerealin,  which  is  rich  in  fat  and  salts.  In 
the  ordinary  milling,  this  portion  finds  its 
place  with  the  coarser  residuum  in  the  sifting 
processes.  In  the  centre  of  the  kernel  is 
found  a  substance  friable  in  texture,  which 
in  grinding  is  made  into  the  whitest  flour.  It 
is  an  established  fact  in  chemistry  that  a 
perfect  kernel  of  wheat  has  more  than  a 
dozen  elementary  ingredients  akin  to  those 
found  in  a  perfectly  healthy  human  being.  If 
this  is  true,  it  would  seem  to  be  irrational  to 
discard  and  reject  any  portion  of  the  nutri¬ 
tive  quality  of  the  products  of  the  wheat  in 
its  preparation  for  food.  It  is  claimed  by 
chemists  and  the  best  authorities  on  health 
foods,  that  the  product  of  the  entire  wheat 
contains  every  constituent  for  building  up  the 
healthy  man  with  perfect  completeness  of 
bone,  muscle,  brain,  and  nerve. 

There  is  no  fact  more  clearly  established 
than  that  the  use  of  flour  which  rejects  the 
coarser  or  outer  coverings  of  the  grain  and 
only  retains  the  whiter  and  starchy  product, 
is  a  serious  menace  to  the  nerve  force  of  the 
race.  The  whiter  the  flout,  the  less  healthful 
nutriment  it  contains.  The  greatest  genius 
has  been  called  into  requisition  to  secure  per¬ 
fect  whiteness  at  the  sacrifice  of  established 
hygienic  principles,  and  as  a  result  humanity 
is  afdicted  with  unnumbered  ills  which  are 
born  of  the  use  of  flour  which  has  been  im¬ 
poverished  by  robbing  it  in  its  manufacture 
of  the  carious  salts  and  gluten  and  bone- mak¬ 
ing  and  nerve  elements  which  the  wheat  con¬ 
tains  and  which  constitute  the  real  “staff  of 
life." 

The  Franklin  Mills  Company  of  Lockport, 
N.  Y.,  have  a  new  process  by  which  they 
manufacture  a  brown,  or  golden  flour,  which 
contains  all  the  wheat  kernel  except  the  outer 
unnutritious,  fibrous  husk,  or  covering,  which 
is  not  food. 

Every  pound  of  their  product  contains  six¬ 
teen  ounces  of  pure  food  value ;  it  is  better 
than  graham  flour,  is  easily  digestible,  and  is 
perfect  in  its  assimilation. 


The  Evangelist  to  Its  Readers. 


A  HELPFUL  SERVICE. 

Do  PastorSf  Eldertt  or  Deacons 
want  to  know 

of  the  most  approved  methods  now  in  use  by 
the  strongest* New  York  Churches,  the  latest 
ideas  in  church  organization,  decoration,  or 
equipment ;  the  newest  and  best  hymn-books, 
their  character  and  cost;  parallel  Bibles  for 
study  use,  or  pulpit  reading ;  Communion  sets 
of  solid  silver  or  plated-ware,  cost,  new  de¬ 
signs,  etc.  ;  Communion  wine,  fermented  or 
unfermented,  its  cost,  keeping,  etc.  ;  the  latest 
books  on  religious  topics,  their  character,  or 
cost ;  stationery  or  job  printing ;  stained  glass 
windows ;  memorial  tablets ;  pews,  pulpits, 
reading-desks,  reading-lights,  pulpit  furniture, 
carpets,  cushions,  fonts,  bells,  clocks,  pianos, 
organs,  great  or  small,  or  anything  else  of 
use  in  or  about  the  church?  If  you  do,  write 
to  The  Evangelist,  and  information  will  be 
given  you  promptly  and  without  charge. 

Do  the  Trustees 

want  to  know  of  a  suitable  architect  to  build 
or  remodel  a  church,  or  to  improve  to  the  best 
advantage  any  site  you  may  have  under  con¬ 
sideration,  how  to  manage  the  problems  of 
heat,  light,  and  ventilation,  how  other  church¬ 
es  raise  money,  how  they  manage  their  church 
debts,  of  the  newest  devices  of  bonding  church 
debts,  how  to  engage  wisely  the  employees  of 
a  church,  how  best  to  advertise  the  services 
and  to  give  them  proper  publicity,  etc.  ?  The 
Evangelist  will  give  them  practical  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  topics  desired  from  the  most  expe¬ 
rienced  authorities  in  New  York  City. 

Does  the  Organist  or  Choir  Leader 
want  to  know  of  the  latest  anthems,  volun- 
taiies,  preludes,  offertories,  chants.  Scripture 
sentences,  or  selections  from  any  oratorios ;  of 
new  motors,  gas,  water,  or  electric ;  or  of  any¬ 
thing  wherewith  to  improve  or  beautify  the 
musical  service?  If  so,  have  him  write  to  The 
Evangelist. 

Does  the  Sunday-School  Superin¬ 
tendent 

want  to  know  of  the  latest  and  best  helps  in 
Sunday-school  work, seats,  black-boards,  maps, 
charts,  texts,  song-books,  cards,  cantatas, 
lesson  helps,  libraries,  latest  books  for  libra¬ 
ries,  teachers’  registers,  class  cards,  library 
cards,  librarians’  records,  superintendents’ 
records,  etc.  ?  If  so,  full  and  accurate  infor¬ 
mation  will  be  given  by  The  Evangelist. 

Do  the  Ladies 

want  to  know  of  the  latest  and  best  helps  for 
Home  or  Foreign  Missionary  meetings,  sewing 
circles,  pastors’  aid  societies,  church  enter¬ 
tainments,  or  other  agencies  of  church  work? 
If  so,  let  them  write  to  The  Evangelist. 

Do  the  Young  People 

want  to  know  of  the  latest  supplies  and  aids 
for  Christian  Endeavor  workers.  King’s 
Daughters,  Boys’  Brigades,  Brotherhoods,  or 
other  organizations,  of  special  music,  badges, 
cards,  books,  etc.  ?  If  so,  have  them  write  to 
The  Evangelist  as  to  character,  prices,  etc. 

We  desire  that  active  workers  in  the  Church, 
whether  subscribers  or  not,  should  avail  them¬ 
selves  freely  of  this  service.  No  one  need 
hesitate  to  do  so  for  fear  of  imposing  upon  us, 
for  of  course,  it  is  incidentally  of  benefit  to 
the  paper  to  be  a  medium  between  its  readers 
and  the  business  public.  Whether  relating  to 
materials,  prices,  or  current  customs,  informa¬ 
tion  will  be  accurate,  unbiased,  and  practical 
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TAPESTRY  PAINTINGS 


ART  SCHOOL 


2000  tapestry  paintings  to  choose  from.  38  artists  em¬ 
ployed,  includiDg  gold-medalists  of  the  Paris  Salon. 

Send  2<Sc.  for  Compendium  of  140  Studies. 


Six  3  hour  tapestry-painting  lessons,  in  studio,  15.00.  Com¬ 
plete  printed  instructions,  by  mail,  tl.OO.  Tapestry  paint¬ 
ings  rented;  full-size  drawings,  paints,  brushes,  etc.,  sup¬ 
plied.  Nowhere,  Paris  not  excepted,  are  such  advantages 
offered  pupils.  New  catalogue  of  125  fine  tapestry  stumes 
sent  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 

Send  25c.  for  Compendium  of  140  Studies. 


DECORATIONS 


Write  for  color  schemes:  desiarns;  estimates.  Artists  sent 
to  all  parts  of  the  world,  to  d  >  every  sort  of  decorating  ard 
painting.  We  are  educating  the  country  in  color-harmony. 
Relief,  wall-paper,  stained  glass,  carpets,  furniture,  mosaics, 
window  shades,  draperies,  tiles,  parquette  floors,  woodwork, 
etc.  Decorating  houses  during  absence  of  owners  a  specialty. 
Please  state  about  what  you  wish  to  expend.  Pupils  taught 
decoration. 

Send  25c.  for  Compendium  of  140  Studies. 


TAPESTRY  MATERIALS. 

We  manufacture  tajiestry  materials.  Superior  to  foreign 
goods,  and  half  the  price.  Book  of  samples  10  cents. 

Send  25c.  for  Compendium  of  140  Studies. 

DOUTHITT’S  MANUAL 

OF  ART  DECORATION.  The  Decorative  Art  Book  of 
the  Century.  200  royal  miarto  pages.  50  full-pa^  original 
illustrations  (11  colorra)  of  unique  interiors,  etc.  |2  00,  post¬ 
age  prepaid ;  worth  f.'iO.OO. 


•  WALL  PAPERS 


New  styles,  choicest  colorings.  Designed  bv  gold  medalists. 
From  10  cents  per  roll  up.  10  cents  for  samples. 

Send  .'5<.'.  for  Compendium  of  140  Studies. 


J.  F.  DOUTHITT 


AMERICAN  TAPESTRY  AND  DECORATIVE  COMPANY, 

386  Kifth  Avenue,  NEW^  YORK 
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Absolutely  Pure 
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A  baby's  bath  should  be  repletct 
With  all  that's  spotless^  clean  and  sweet 
So  every  careful  nurse  will  choose 
The  very  purest  soap  to  use. 
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